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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, the early Englifh Poet : including Memoirs of his 
near Friend and Kinfman, ‘Fobn of Gaunt, Duke of, Lancafter : with 
Sketches. of the Manners, Opinions, Arts, and Literature of England 

in the Fourteenth Century. By William Godwin.~ 4to. 2 vol. 
Pp. about 1200. 3]. 13s. 6d. Phillips. 1803. 


‘Wy * have always confidered Mr. Godwin as a man poffeffed of 


endowments, both natural and acquired, by the proper direc~ 
tion and application of which, he might have raifed himfelf to an 
eminent rank in the republic of letters, and become diftinguifhed as a 
ufeful, as well as an agreeable, writer. His original talents are of no 
mean account ; for, in all his publications, he difplays the characters 
of a thinking, vigorous, and comprehenfive mind. He is likewife 
capable of clofe attention, of accurate difcrimination, and of patient 
telearch, His attainments in learning and general knowledge are evi- 
dently refpeétable ; and what ‘he knows he is well qualified to com- 
municate in a manly, impreflive, and energetic ftile. With this opi- 
nion of Mr. G.’s abilities, we have often lamented that, by fome per- 
Verfe obliquity of choice, he fhould have confecrated his hours of 
ftudy to purfuits which, inftead of conciliating general favour, have 
tendered him an object of marked diflike to all the fober and well- 


Rate part of the kingdom. . His ** Enquiry concerning Political 
Ju 


tice,” confpicuous as it certainly was for acutenefs of remark and 
tepth of inveftigation, yet difcovered fo depraved an attachment to 


paradox, fo romantic a turn for extravagant reverie, and a fpirit of 


fuck determined hoftility to all the moft falutarv exifting inftitutions 
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of civil fociety, that the author was very generally, and not withoy 
reafon, regarded not only as a wild and vifionary, but as a highly dan. 
gerous and mifchievous writer. Some other of his produ@ions, pro. 
felicdly defigned to hold up to our view, as models of uncommonly 
dignified worth, and of laudable imitation, characters and aétions 
which infulted, at once, the moft firmly eftablifhed maxims of morals, 
and the fentiments of eyery civilized ftate, as well as the religion and 
laws of his country, we willingly pafs over without particular obfer. 
vation. The Britifh public bas fairly appreciated their merits; and 
we wifh not to wage a war of aggreffion, with the memory of the 
dead. But we were highly gratified when we underftood that this 
able writer had, at length, refolved to employ his learned leifure ona 
fubject, from which he might acquire reputation to himfelf, while, 
at the fame time, he might convey to others both ufeful inftruction 
and elegant amufement. And our gratification was fenfibly increafed, 
when we found, on perufing the work before us, fo little to blame, 
and fo much to commend. ‘The book does credit to the author’s ca- 
pacity, and, (which we deem a confideration of much greater conte 
quence) in general, to the rectitude of h's principles. We do not 
mean to fay that all the pofitions and refle€tions contained in it are 
unexceptionable ; for, in the progrefs of our remarks, ave fhall meet 
with feveral of an oppofite defcription. But we are happy to obferve 
that Mr. G.’s notions, on the whole, appear to be greatly altered, and 
altered for the better. He will not, we are perfuaded, regard it, from 
us, asa flight expreffion of efteem and good will, if we take the li- 
berty to congratulate him on the change. 

It it thould be deemed an imputation on Mr. G.’s good fenfe that 
he fuffered himfelf, like many others, to be feduced by thofe plaufible 
and fpecious, but celufive and unfubftantial, theories, of which the 
French revolution may juflly be regarded as partly the caufe and partly 
the effect, it is furely honourable to profit by experience, and to re- 
lingu th fpeculations which, when reduced to practice, have within 
the fhort fpac€ of fifteen years, inflicted fuch mifery on the human 
race as baffles calculation. At the prefent moment, when all the en- 
lightened precepts and generous efforts of our wile philofophers and 
benevolent philanthropifts, which were not only to abolifh the reign 
of fuperitition, prejudice, and defpotifm, but to hx, for ever, the em- 

ire of reafon, liberty, and happinefs, have terminated in the elevation 
of a bloody Corfican adventurer, in comparifon with whom Nero and 
Calicula were faints, to the title of “His Moft Chriftian Majetty, 
the Emperor of the French,” with powers really undefined, and even 
circumicribed by no cuftomary forms, it is time for mankind to awaken 
frem thoie delirious dreams of innovation, which, to cool by flanders, 
betrayed, from the firft, unequivocal fymptoms of moral derangement. 
It is mortifying, certainly, to the pride of human fagacity and fore- 
fight, to compare the effects of this dreadful revolution with the fafei- 
nating prophecies of univerfal felicity, which ufhered in its firft ap- 
pearance in the world. How often have we, fince, with melancholy 
dejechion, 
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deieétion, recollected the following rhapfody of Dr. Price, which was 
uttered on the 4th of November 1789, and which was hailed, bya 
numerous party among us, as uttered by th® voice of in{piration it- 
felf ! 

« What an eventful period is this!” faid the hoary hea led preacher. 
*}am thankful that I have lived to fee it; and I could almott fay, * dere, 


, . . ’ J 
n070 lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, J yr mine eves hove en thy faivasion 


L have lived to lee a diffution of knowledge, which has undermined fuper- 
fition and error. I have lived to {ee the rights of men better under{iood 
than ever; and nations panting for Vberty, which feemed to have loft the 
jdea of it. I have lived to fee thirty millions of people, indignant and re- 
folute, fpurning at fiavery, and demanding.liberty with an irretttible voice; 


their king led in triumph, and’ an arbitrary monarch furrendering himfelf to 
his fubjects. After fharing in the benelit of one revolution, | have been 
{pated to be a witnefs to two other revolutions, both glorious. And now, 


methinks, I fee thesardour for liberty catching and {preading ; a general 
amendment beginning in human affairs ; the dominion of kings changed tor 
the dominion of laws; and the dominion of priciis giving way to the do- 
minion of reafon and confcience.” 

“ Be encouraged, all ye friends of freedom, and writers in its defence ! 
The times are aufpicious. Your labours have not been in vain. Behold 
kingdoms, admonithed by you, fiarting !rom fleep, and Claiming juftice from 
their opprefiors ! Behold the light you have firuck out, after tettng Ame- 
rica free; refleed to France, and there kindled into a blaze that lays del- 
poti!m in athes, and warms and illuminates Europe!” 

We cannot help wifhing that the life of the preacher had been far- 
ther prolonged, that he might have witnefled the full completion of 
his prophecy in the bleffed effi cts which his darling revolution has 
produced on Europe. In the genial warmth and chearful iilaumina- 
tion which fhe has derived from it, he would, doubtlefs, have rejoiced. 
A fenfible writer, indeed, who, at the time, publifhed ftrictures on Dr. 
Price’s Difcourfe, affirmed that ‘thirty millions of infurgents, on 
whatever occafion, and a king Jed in triumph, could be an object of 
delight only to a barbarian.” ‘The affirmation roufed the patriotic 
zeal of the Monthly Reviewers, who gave a full expofition of the 
principles of their party, by fimply afking whether the author, when 
he made this aflertion, “*wrote like a rRU& WHIG?” for fuch was 
the fignature which he had adopted. But with regard to Dr. Price, 
fetting every moral confideration afide, what opinion muft every man 
how entertain of the penetration of that diflenting dabbler in politics 
When placed in oppofition to that of Edmund Burke! whofe warn- 
ings againft the frenzy of innovation we were taught to de/pile, as the 
interefted ravings of aman who had fold himfelf to be the flave of 
defpotifm, for a paltry penfion of rsool. a year. Yet hardly one of 
this great man’s predictions has failed of its accomplifiment; and 
never furely, in any inftance, was more clearly feen the difference 
between the practical wifdom of an enlightened ftatefman, and the 
Chimerical fanciesof a difaffected fpeculatift, thougt otherwife a man 
of a cultivated mind. 
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But to return from this digreffion, if fuch it muft be called, ing 
which we were irrefiftibly led by reflecting on a feries of events, « 
which we never can reflect without feeling fenfations of the moft paip, 
ful kind; we can aflure our readers that, in the work before us, Mr, 
G. has prepared for them a rich entertainment, of which the ingre. 
dients are equally fubftantial, and pleating to the tafte. The fubjed 
of his book is fplendid in itfelf, and neceffarily involves a variety of 
topics, every one of which muft be interefting to an Englifhmag, 
Chaucer, befides his powers of genius, is the father of our poetry, and 
the founder of otr language. ‘* No one man,” as our author ob. 
ferves, ‘in the hiftory of human intellect, ever did more than wa 
effected by the fingle mind of Chaucer.” (Pref. p. vii.) The fal. 
lowing extract fully explains the views by which the author wa 
actuated, 


’ « The fir and dire& objeé& of this work is to ereét a monnment to his 


{Chaucer’s] name, and, as far as the writer was capable of doing it, to pro 
duce an intere{ling and amufing book in modern Englifh, enabling the ree 
der, who might thrink from the labour of maftering the phrateology ol 
Chaucer, to do juftice to his illuftrious countryman. It feemed probable 
alfo that, if the author were fuccefsful in making a popular work, many 
might, by its means, be induced to ftudy the language of our ancettors, and 
the clements and hiftory of our vernacular fpeech: a ftudy at leaft as im 
proving as that of the language [/anguages] of Greece and [of] Rome.” 

‘¢ A further idea, which was continually prefent to the mind of the av 
thor while writing, obvioufly contributed to give animation to his labours, 
and importance to his undertaking. The full and complete life of a poet 
would include an extenfive furvey of the manners, the opinions, the arts, 
and the literature, of the age in which the poet lived. This is the only way 
in which we can become truly acquainted with his mind, and the caules 
which made him what he was. We muit obferve what Chaucer felt and 
faw, how he was educated, what fpecies of learning he purfued, and what 
were the objects, the events, and the perfons fucceflively prefented to his 
view, before we can firi€ily and philofophically underftand his biography. 
To delineate the fiate of England, fuch as Chaucer faw it, in every pout 
of view in which it can be delineated, ts the fubjeét of this book.” 

« But, while engaged in this ftudy, the reader may expect to gain an 
additional advantage, befide that of underftanding the poet. If the know- 
ledge of contemporary objects is the biography of Chaucer, the cunverle ol 
the propofition will alfo be true, and the biography of Chaucer will be the 
piQure of a certain portion of the literary, political, and domefiic hiftory of 
ourcountry. The perfon of Chaucer may, in this view, be confidered as 
the central figure in a mifcellaneous painting, giving unity and individual 
application to the otherwile disjointed particulars with which the canvas #3 
diverfified. No man of moral fentiment, or of tafie, will affirm that a more 
becoming central figure to the delineation of England in the fourteenth 
century can be found, than the Englithman who gives name to thefe v0- 
lumes.” (Pref. Pp. vii.—ix.) 


We conceived ourfelves bound, in juftice to Mr. G. to place this 
extrat before our readers, that they might clearly underftand what be 
meant 
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meant to perform: for he has, with fingular flippancy, we think, been 
ceniured for executing precifely what he undertook. ‘The Edinburgh 
Reviewers, who, agreeably to their very appropriate motto, ** Fudex 
damnatur cum nocens abfolvitur,” in order to avoid damnation them- 
felves, feem determined to damn a)moft every author who comes be- 
fore their tribunal, inform us that **the reader will learn, with ad- 
miration, that Mr. William Godwin’s two quarto volumes contain 
hardly the veftige of an authenticated fact concerning Chaucer, which 
js not to be found in the eight pages of Mefirs. Thomas Tyrwhitt 
and George Ellis.””. They then find a very fortunate end apt occafion 
for a difplay of their wit, in favouring us with an excellent fet of in- 
ftructions delivered by Cervantes for the ufe of book-makers: from 
which inftruGtions they affect to fuppofe that Mr. G. derived no {mall 
advantage. , ** Nay, fo well,” they fay, **has Mr. Godwin profited 
by thefe inftru@ions, that the incidents of Chaucer’s life, ferving asa 
fort of thread upon which to ftring his multifarious digreifions, bear 
the fame proportion to the book that the alphabet does to the Ency- 
cloposdia, or the texts of a volume of fermons to the fermons them- 
felves.” But had thefe merry crities taken time to reflect, they would 
eafily have feen that their witty remarks are nothing to the purpofe, 
and, indeed, that perfons of candid minds, inftead of being delighted 
with their wit, would infallibly be difgufted with their petulance, 
The aim of Mr. G. was to write an inftructive and interefting book, 
of which Chaucer might be regarded as the principle of unity, pre- 
cifely as Achilles is of the Iliad. If he has been fuccefsful, his rea- 
ders, notwithftanding the wife admonitions of the Edinburgh Review, 
will not, we think, be tempted to throw his work afide, merely be- 
caufe he has told us of Chaucer nothing but what is with certainty 
known, 

Mr. G. modeftly fays that he can pretend to have written only a 
fuperficial work: for that he came, in a manner, a novice to his pre- 
fent undertaking. But he was defirous of convincing his countrymen 
that there exifted mines of inftruction and delight, with which they 
had hitherto Ijttle acquaintance. It was his purpofe to produce a 
work of a new fpecies. ‘* Antiquities,” he obferves, ** have too ge- 
nerally been regarded as the province of men of cold tempers and 
fterile imaginations, writers who, by their phlegmatic and defultory 
induftry, have brought difcredit upon a fcience, which is, perhaps be- 
yond ail others, fraught with wifdom, moral inftruction, and intel- 
leual improvement.” (Pref. p. x.) He was anxious to connect 
with this department of literature a degree of intereft proportioned to 
its utility. He was anxious to diveft it of that dry, ungainly, and 
repulfive form, in which many profeffed antiquaries contrive to exhi- 
bit it. This is evidently the import of the following fentence, in 
which, however, we conceive that the author’s meaning is not hap- 
pily exprefied. ‘It was my wifh, had my power held equal pace 
with my ftrong inclination, to carry ¢he workings of fancy and the {pirit 
of philofophy into the inveftigation of ages paft.” (P.xi.) ‘The 
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phrafe of ‘ carrying the workings of fancy into the inveftigation of pak 
ages,” is apt to convey the idea of fubftituting fiction tor fact, ang 
fable for well authenticated narration. But this was far from beings 
Mr. G.’s intention, though he has, now and then, we confefs, (ome. 
what frecly indulged his imagination in figuring what, on particular 
occafions, he fuppofes, muft have been the feélings and reflections of 
Chaccer, and of his contemporaries. Thefe workings of the author's 
fancy, however, are fairly and uniformly given as fuch; fo that, what. 
ever opinion may be formed of their value, concerning which different 
minds will think differently, no reader is in any danger of being dee 
ceived by them. 

We are rather difpofed to lament that Mr. G. fhould have fuffered 
himfelf to mention with fo little refpect the names of his predeceflors, 
particularly that of Tyrwhitt, the ingenious editor of the Canterbury 
Tales. ** The fact is, however,” he fays, ** that this editor made no 
exertions as to the hiftory of the poet, but contented himlelf with 
examining what other biographers had related, and adding a few me. 
morandums taken from Rymer’s manulcript collections, now in the 
Britifh Mufeum. He has not, ina fingle inftance, reforted to the 
national repofitorics in which our records are preferved.” (P. xii.) 
Mr. G. feems, certainly, here to have torgotten, what he himfelf had 
quoted only in the preceding page, the declaration of Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
that he had once the intenuon of writing a formal Jife of Chaucer; 
but that, after a reafonable wa{le of time and pains in fearching for 
materials, he found that he muft relinquith his defign, In fearching 
for materials in the national repofitories, our author informs us that 
he himfelf was indefatigable. But he thould have recolleéted how 
little that fearch has enabled him to add to our knowledge of the per- 
fonal hiftory of Chaucer. “To this, indeed, it were unreafonable to 
expect that much can be added ; and it was not quite fair, we con- 
ceive, in Mr. G. to ¢ompare his own Jabours with thofe ot Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, lince, the object purfued by each being different, the legitimate 
claims, to commendation in each mult be alcogether of a differcnt 
kind, 

As our author proceeded, he found his materials growing under his 
hands, and was conttrained to contract the latter part of his plan. 
For though he himielf, he fays, enamoured of his fubject, might have 
thought no number of pages or of volumes too much for its develope- 
ment, it was, by no means, impoffible that purchafers and readers 
might be of another opinion. He fubmitted, therefore, to the decifion 
of his bookfeller, who aflured him that two quarto volumes were as 
much as the public would allow the title of his work to authorize. 
Lefs, he thinks however, is loft by this compreffion, than he was, at 
firft, apt to imagine. A principal end which he had in view was to 
collect thofe particulars of contemporary manners, literature, and 
ftory, which contributed to_make Chaucer what he was, Of thelea 
very ample furvey is given for fifty-feven years of the poet’s life ; and, 
of courfe, we have the leis reafon to regret that the narrative is ae 
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tracted for the remaining fifteen. In one refpe&, however, this ne- 
ceflary abridgment has been attended with material difadvantage to the 
reader. No parts of Mr. Godwin’s book are more valuable than 
thofe which are employed in a critical analylis of our venerable poet’s 
principal works. ‘I’hefe effays, in truth, are eminently diftinguifhed 
by foundnefs of judgment and juftneis of talte. ‘They are, confe- 
saat not more creditable to the author than improving to the rea- 
der. Mr. G. however, has been conftrained to omit the analylis of 
the Canterbury Tales, and the attempt to trace the defcent of thefe 
tales through preceding and contemporary writers. But when we re- 
collect that the Canterbury Tales were the laft and the neareft to pertec- 
tion of Chaucer’s productions, we are fericufly forry that foimportant an 
omiflion fhould have been occafioned by any caule, cipecially by what 
we cannot but confider as a want of due attention, in our author, to 
the original arrangement of his general plan. And we are more con- 
cerned, on Mr. G.’s account, for the manner in which he endeavours 
to confole us for the lofs fuftained by this want of attents ion, than we 
are, on our own account, for the lofs icfelf. ‘* This part,’”’ he fays, 
** of Chaucer’s works has already been moft ftudied and illuftrated ; 
and the edition of Mr. Tyrwhit t, though the production of fuch an 
antiquary as has above been deicribed, “has enough of judgment and 
knowledge to form fome excufe for the writer who declines to re- 
comment on the fame work.”’ (P. xiv.) This language is neither 
generous nor juft. Mr. ‘I’yrwhitt was an accurate and uleful writer, 
to whole labours the public are under great obligations ; and we know 
not by whom our ingenious author expects to be praifed for having 
fpoken of him in this difpar: aging {tile. 

The following notice is of great importance, and we trong! ly re- 
commend it to every writer religioufly to follow Mr. G. ’s example. 
** ‘Throughout this publication, care has been taken to make no re- 
ference to any book which has not been adiually confulted, and the 
reference verified by infpection.”’ (P. xv.) Of the value which fuch 
care confers on a work the mere reader for amulement Can have no 
conception, He has feldom either occafion or wifh to examine au- 
thorities. But to thofe who are defirous to fift a fubject to the bot- 
tom, and efpecially to thofe who write for the public, an accurate re- 
ference to the fourccs of information is, unqueftionably, one of the 
higheft merits which a book can poffefs. It is an excellence teo 
which every author, provided he means to deal fairly by bis readers, 
has within his reach. As to writers who crowd their margins with 
loofe and general references to the titles of books into which they have 
never looked, they are too defpicable for either cenfure or praife. But 
when authors have bond fide had recourfe, for inftruction on any par- 
ticulag point, to the labours of their predeceflors, it is furely ealy to 


Point out to the reader, with exaétoefs and precifion, the place where. 


fuch inftruction is to be found. The pleafure and advantage arifing 
from this commendable practice can be properly eftimated only by 
thofe who, with us, have experienced the irritating vexation ariling 
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from a different one. We know few things, indeed, more truly irri. 
tating than to hunt, with much trouble and lofs of time, for paflages, 
apparently of very great confequence, which we find it, at laft, im. 
poflible to difcover. 

For writing a detailed and fatisfactory account of this great poet 
fo feanty are the materials, that we can hardly be faid to know, with 
any thing like certainty, the year of his birth. The ufual date affigned 
to itis 1328. This date Mr. Tyrwhitt fuppofes to have been fettled 
from fome infcription oa his tomb-ftone, fignifying that he dicd in 
1400, at the age of 72. Unfortunately the original in{cription on his 
tomb in Weflminfter Abbey, which is faid by Leland to have been 
pisced there by William Caxton, the Father of the Englith Prefs, has 
te:n long obliterated. In 1556, Nicholes Brigham, himfelf a learned 
man and a poet, erected a more fumptuous monument to the memory 
of Chaucer, from which we learn that he died the 25th of O@ober 
1400. The date of his birth does not feem to be given; and whe- 
ther Brigham’s infcription was tranfcribed from Caxton’s we are left 
to conjecture. Leland, the moft early biographer of Chaucer, fays 
that he “‘ was known and beloved for his virtues by Richard IT. and 
that the fame qualities proved his ftrongeft recommendation to Henry 
IV. and his ion who conquered France.” This account would im- 
ply, that the poet was born at leaft 39 years later than he is generally 
underftood to have been; and, therefore, fubjequent writers have agreed 
to prefer the authority of the epitaph, which reprefents him as having 
died in the fecond year of Henry IV. Indeed Leland’s account, as 
our author obferves, ‘s in irreconcileahle oppofition with the moft au- 
thentic records and documents of the known events of his life. 

Speght, whofe edition of Chaucer was publifhed in 1597, appears 
to have been the firft who ventured to affign the period of Chaucer's 
birth. Whether, for fixing on the year 1328, he had any other 
grounds than a comparifon of Brigham’s infcription with the above 
pafl-ge of Leland, we are unable to pronounce. It is evident trom 
the poet’s own works that he lived to an advanced age. And as Speght'’s 
flarement is fufficienily confiftent with the notices furnifhed by the 
works themfelves, it may as well be admitted where no further in- 
formation can be obtained. Mr. G., however, has difcovered a docu- 
ment, which tends, in its confequences, to bring the date of Chaucer's 
birth into queftion. It is a depofition of Chaucer himfelf in a caufe 
of chivalry between Sir Richard Grofvenour and Sir Richard Le 
Scrope, concerning their armorial bearings, which is preferved among 
the records in the Tower, and of which our author was favoured with 
an authenticated copy by Francis Townfend, Efq. Windfor Herald. 
In this inftrument, which is dated the rath of Olober 1386, Chaucer 
is ftated to be “fof the age of 40 years and upwards, and to have 
borne arms 27 years.” But, if the received chronology of his life be 
right, he was, at that time, not 40, but 58 years of age. 

On ths document Mr. G, has written an ingenious diflertation, 


which is prefixed to the firft volume of his work. Conflruing ** 4° 
years 
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ears old and upwards,” to mean 42, the birth of Chaucer would 
thus be brought down to 1344. This date may be thought more con- 
formable than the other to the defignation of diletius valettus nofler, in 
a grant of a penfion conferred on the poet, in 1 397. Valettus is ex- 
plained by Ducange “Smagnatis filius, qui necdum militare cingulum 
erat confecutus,” and the 2 ppellation is, undoubtedly, more fuited to 
a youth of 23 than to a man of 29. But this argument is completely 
refuted by the depofition itfelf. For there Chaucer informs us that, 
in 1386, he had already borne arms 2g years, that is ever fince the 
year 1459. 

It occurred to our author that the age to be mentioned in a depofi- 
tion of this kind did not demand any particular accuracy, and that 
nothing was requ fite but that the perfon fhould be of an age fufficient 
to make him a credible witnefs. ‘This, we think, is .the true tolu- 
tion of the’cafe, The poet was giving evidence of a fact which had 
happened 27 years before, and, therefore, it was of importance to be 
afcertained that, at the time of its happening, he was not below 13 
years of ave. Still, however, it may be deemed unaccountable that 
Chaucer, at the age of 58, fhould affect to pafs for a man of about 40. 
If what is fuggefted in the following paflage fhould not fatisty our 
readers, we confels that we have nothing better to offer. And if for 
Chaucer's wifhing to appear younger than he was, Mr. G. fhould be 
accufed of affigning a caufe which bears hard on the good fenfe of 
both fexes, as well as on their integrity, we have certainly no apology 
to make for him but that he has blunt! ly advanced what every day’s 
experience proves to be true. 


“ Lafily, we may conceive that fuch an underftatement of Chaucer’s age 
might be dictated by a fentiment of vanity. Chaucer, with all his wonder- 
ful endowments, was a man; and it is incident to perhaps one balf of man- 
kind, particularly of that p: vet of our {pecies who are accuftomed to aflociate 


with the opulent and refined, when advanced beyond the middle period of 


human life, to be thought willing to be younger than they are, Chaucet 
Was a courtier; and was not without fome contagion of the folly of cour- 
tiers. Though now an old man, and, as we (halt hereafter fee, a prifoner, 
embarrailed in his circumflances, and not without fome reafons to fear for 
his life, he fe!t like an antiquated belle, and did not fee why, when it was 
of no importance to the fubfiance of his teftimony, he fhould confefs that he 
had patled his eighth climaéteric.”  (Diilert. Pp, xxvii. xxviii.) 


But that, in 1386, Chaucer was only about 40 years old, feems al- 
together incredible. “wo of his moft confiderable poems, * ‘Chaucer’ 8 
Dream,” and * the Parliament of Birds,” have been always fuppofed, 
and, by our author, are fhewn, to have been written on occafion of the 
court/hip and marriage of John of Gaunt and the Princefs Blanche: 
that is, in 1358 and 1359. If from the depofition we infer the date 
oi his birth, Chaucer was then only 14and 15 years of age. But 
with fuch a fuppofition the merit of the poems, the language, the ver- 
fification, and, above all, the confidential knowledye which they dif- 
play of incidents relating to fuch a perfonage as John of Gaunt, are 
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wholly incapable of being reconciled. Befides, Leland affirms thy 
** Chaucer l:ved to the period of grey hairs, and at length found olf 


> 


age his greateft difeafe.” This could hardly be faid with propriety of 
aman who, fuppofing him to have been born in 1344, was at the time 
of his death in 1400, only fifty-fix. _We can add, however, to Le. 
Jand’s teftimony, the high authority of a contemporary and friend; 
Gower’s poem, ** De Confeflione Amantis,” appears, from the work 
itfelf, to have been produced in the 16th year ef Richard II. In this 
poem Gower {peaks thus of his friend : 


“ For thy [therefore], nowe in his dayes olde, 
Thou fhalt him tellen this mefiage, 

That he, upon his latter age, 

To set an ende of all his worke, 

Do make his Tefiament of Love.” 

* It is dificult,” Mr. G. obferves, ‘to conceive an evidence more for. 
eibly to our purpofe than this. According to the received chronology, 
Chaucer wae, at the time when thefe verfes were wrilten, 64 or 65 years 
of age. But, if he was born if 1344, he was only 48 or 49. It feems im- 
pollible to imagine that any man, {peaking of his friend under filly years of 
age, fould employ fuch terms, and, in this ungracious way, give him his 
difcharge from the theatre of literature and life.” (Diil. P. xxx.) 


This reafoning is corroborated by the manner in which Chaucer 
fpeaks of himfelf in his poem, intituled, ** The Houfe of Fame.” 
From this poem Mr. Tyrwhitt has concluded, with apparent good 
reafon, that it was written while Chaucer was Comptroller of the 
Cuftoms, from 1374 to 1386. Taking the mean of this period, he 
will have been, at the time of its compofition, by the received com- 
putation, 52 years of age ; by the date inferred from his depofition 
only 36. In the Honfe of Fame, however, his celeftial guide propofes 
to inftrue&t him in the fcience of the ftars. ‘The propofal he declines, 
alleging ** For I am olde ;” a reafon which we cannot fuppole to be 
alleged by a man only 36 years of age. Our author, we therefore 
think, is perfectly right, when he “‘does not, in this cafe, feel him- 
felf inclined to remove the old land-marks, and fet afide the date 
which has hitherto always been received, though we do not exactly 
know the authority on which it is founded.” (Uifl. p. xxxti.) 

Almoft all that we can know of the early part of our poet’s life 
muft be gathered from a fhort paflage in the “ Teftament of Love,” 
which is in thefe words: ** Alfo the citye of London, that is to me fo 
dere and fwete, in which I was forth growen; and more kindely love 
have I to that place, than to any other in yerth, as every kindly cre- 
ture hath full appetite to that place of his kindely engendrure, and to 
wilne refte and pece in that ftede to abide.” “This paflage is peremp- 
tory as to the place of his birth: for he calls London the * place of 
his kindely engendrure,” that is, of his natural birth. It makes it 
probable alfo that London was the fcene of his early years, and of his 


firft education ; for he fays that there he was *¢ forth growen.”” And, 
as 
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as he is here affigning a reafon for taking a part, at the age of 56, in 
the difputes of the metropolis, we do not feem entirely unwarranted 
to infer that he was entitled, by his birth, to the privileges of a citi- 
gen. We may, therefore, conceive him to have been born in a fitua- 
tion far removed from indigence: for, in the 14th century, the wealth 
and commerce of London were extrem ly refpectable. “The father of 
Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Chancellor to Richard 
I. wasa merchant. In the year next after the battle of Poitiers, 
Henry Picard, vintner, or wine- merchant, gaye a fumptuous entertain- 
ment to Edward, king of England, John, king of France,- David, 
king of Scots, and the king of Cyprus, which is curioufly and charac- 
teriftically deferibed by Stow, under the year1357. In the reign of 
Richard 11, Sir Richard Wittington, Lord Mayor of London, of whom 
fo manv romantic traditions remain, rebuilt, at his own expence, the 
aol of Newgate, the Library of the Gray Friars, the Hofpital of 
Fittle St. Bartholomew’s, and a College near St. Paul’s. ‘The father 
of Chaucer is conjectured, by Speght, to have been, like Henry Picard, 
a wine-werchant, or merchant of the vintry. 

It is probable that in Jondon Chaucer received the firft rudiments 
of learning. In the 2d chapter of his book, Mr, G. gives a curious 
review of the ftate of Jearning in England under the Norman and 
Plantagenet princes. ‘* We are,” he obferves, ‘* extremely apt to 
put the cheat upon our imaginations by the familiar and indifcriminate 
ufe [which] we make of the terms, ‘ the dark, and the barbarous ages.”’ 
(P. 43.) ‘Phefe terms mutt not, without confiderable limitations, be 
applied to the times in which Chaucer was born. Even the eleventh 
century was, in comparifon of fome preceding ones, enlightened and 
refined. William I. introduced among the Englith a confiderable 
fhare of learning and politenefs. Under the reign of his youngeft fon, 
Henry I. to whom, on account of his literary attainments, his con- 
ttmporaries gave the firname of Beauclerc, or the elegant fcholar, the 
empire of learning was extended and confirmed. Henry Il. was ftill 
more diitinouifhed as the patron of letters. His court was crowded 
with poets, and other accomplifhed writers. His illuftrious and high 
minded fubject, Becket, drew around him a circle of literary men, among 
whom Johnef Salifbury, Peter of Blois, and Jofeph of Exeter, are re- 
markable for the purity of their Latin ftile, as well as for the good fenfe 
of their remarks, and the juftnefs of their conceptions, Early in the 
12th century, feveral enterprizing Europeans, defirous of knowledge, 
and informed by the crufaders where it was to be found, pafled over 
mto Afia, and imported the elements of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
medicine, aflronomy, and the Ariftotelian philofophy. It is curious 
that our anceftors were, in no mean degree, indebted for cherifhing in 
them a fpirit of inquiry, to the labours of an officer of the court of 
Conftantinople, who lived about 1070, by name Simeon Seth. This 
man, learned in the oriental tongues, tranflated, from Perfian ahd* 


“ Arabic into Greek, a fabulous hiftory of Alexander the Great, and 


the book which has been known by the name of the Fables of Pilpay. 
The 
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The firt was quickly rendered into Latin, and became familiar to 
the nations of Europe. ‘The fecond was, foon after 1106, imitated 
by Piers Alfonfe, a converted Jew, whofe writings were well known 
in the time of Chaucer, and furnifhed the bafis of the celebrated work 
called Gefla Romanorum. About this time feveral of the weftern na. 
tions affected to claim a ‘Trojan original; and hence probably the 
popularity acquired by Dares Phrygues and Dictys Cretenfis. On 
tLe writings of thofe pretended hiftorians, of Simeon Seth, of Arch. 
bifhop Turpin, and of Geoffrey of Monmouth, the French and Latin 
poets of Henry I[1.’s reign founded their lucubrations. And, to 
crown the literary glories of his reign, Galfridus de Vino Salvo, a 
monk of St. Fridefwide, near Oxford, coimpofed a Latin poem on the 
art of writing verfe, entituled, De Nova Poetria. The 13th century 
produced William de Lorris, Guido dalla Colonna, author of the 
Troy- Book tranflated by Lydgate, Alphonfo and King of Caflile, in- 
ventor of the Alphonfiae tables of aftronomy, and four men of mof 
afionifhing genius, whofe names would du honour to any age, Tho- 
mas Aquinas, Joannes Duns Scotus, Dante Alighieri, and Roger 
Bacon. 

Our author then adverts to fome difadvantages, under which 
Chaucer and his immediate predeceflors laboured, and from which 
we are happily free. ‘The firit of thefe was the paucity of books, 
which, betore the invention of the art of printing, were procured with 
great difficulty and expence. In thofe times 7oo volumes were 
thought to afford no deipicable foundation for a national library. An- 
other was the gloomy and defpotic empire of papal fuperftition. A 
third, which was peculiar to our native ifland, and which operated 
powerfully to check the growth of literature among us, was the de- 
graded ftate of the Englith language. It was the policy of the Nor- 
man princes to deprofs, with unrelenting firmnefs, the inhabitants of 
the country which their arms had won. Though feveral of them 
were lovers of learning, they had no conception of any learning that 
was not Latin or French. They defpifed the rude barbarity of the 
Saxons, and employed every means to bring their language into ne- 
glect and contempt. Few of the nobles, or of the dignified clergy, 
could exprefs themfelves in it, even on the moft ordinary fubjects. 
* Our laws, our pleadings, our parliamentary difcuffions, and our 
deeds of inheritance, were all in French. The very boys at {chool 
were confined to tranflate the phrafeology of the Latin claflics into 
that language.”” And thus, as Mr. G. obferves, *‘that language 
which, in its conftituent members, is the fame which has fince been 
immortalized in the writings of Shakefpeare, Bacon, and Milton, was, 
at this time, threatened with total extinction.” (Pp. 19, 20.) 

Of whatever learning was then in the kingdom, London poffefled 
fo large a fhare as induced fome of our old writers to ftyle it the third 
univerfity. Sir George Buck, Knt. wrote “* A Treatife of the Foun- 
dations of all the Colleges, Ancient Schools of Privilege, and of Houfes 


ef Learning, and Liberal Arts, within and about the moft famous cm 
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of London,” which treatife is commonly annexed to Stow’s Annales 
or Gencral Chronicle of England.” William Fitz Stephen, the hif- 
torian and friend of Becket, has treated with fome minutenefs the 
ftudies which, in his time, were purtued in this mettopolis. He in- 
forms us that three principal churches in London, fuppofed to be Set. 
Paul’s, St. Peter’s Cornhill, and St. Peter’s Weltminiter, had their 
refpective {chools of notable privilege and of venerable antiquity, Of 
the exercifes which, on holidays, were performed in thefe and other 
fchools of name, he gives a curious account. In fome of them, doubt- 
lefs, Chaucer became acquainted with the Roman writers. As yet 
few, if any, cultivated Greek, of which language it dees not appear 
that the poet had any knowledge,  Tl:e words of Homer, Pindar, 
Demofthenes, and Thucydides,”’ fays Mr. G. in terms which favour, 
we think, of affectation, ** never {cunded in his ears, or rolled from 
his tongue. He never drank from their pure and. primeval wells of 
poetry; hé litid no intercourfe with their manly fenfe, and their ar- 
dent paflion for liberty.” (P. 23.) Even the nqbler Latin Claflics 
were then deferted. ‘The favourite Roman poets were Ovid, Lucan, 
Statius, and Prudentius. With regard to profe, the {cholars of thofe 
days took lefs delight in the works of Cirero and of Livy, than in the 
quaint unnatural ftyle of Seneca and of Boethieus, or in the defultory 
colle€tions of Macrobius and of Valerius Maximus. ** To thefe they 
added the Latin compofitions of authors who bad preceded, by a cen- 
tury or two, the period in which they lived. “The Bellum Trejanum 
and the Jutiecheis of Jofeph of Exeter, and the Phillippid of Guillaume 
le Breton, were particularly admired; and the A/exandreid of Gaul- 
tier de Chatillon was equalled with the moft perfect productions of an- 
tiguity.” (Lbid.) 

From p. 24 to p. 186 of his firft volume, Mr. G, gives us, in fe- 
ven Chapters, a very interefting and particular account of the amule- 
ments, purfuits, modes of thinking, principles of tafle, and other 
habits of our anceftors in the 14th century. Irom thefe chapters we 
could feleét almoft numberlefs extraéts, which would furnith high 
gratification to our readers. But the limits within which we are ne- 
ceflarily confined will admit but of few and circum{cribed fpecimens 
of the entertainment which our author has prepared for his readers. 
To thofe who take pleafure in fuch inquiries, we ftrongly recom- 
mend the work itfelf, by the perufal of which they will be richly re- 
warded. With the following delineation of the features of the old 
romance we were highly pleafed : 


“« The nature and plan of the greater part of the romances of this period 
are fufficiently known, and, indeed, have been confecrated and preferved to 
all future ages in the beautiful fictions of Ariofio and Tatlo. A lady fhut 
up in durance and diitrels was commonly to be relieved by the prowefs ot 
fome redoubted knight. Her champion had not only to encounter every 
Natural and human oppofer;: his antagonifts weve giavts of the moft inere- 
dible fize and firength, hyppogryphs and dragons, animals whofe breath 
Was fire, and whole fcales were tron: he was beleagured with every {pe- 
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cies of enchantment and magical delufion; rocks were to be {caled, wall 
to be penetrated, and lakes to be fwum; and, at the fame time, thele rocks, 
walls, and lakes were the mere production of necromancy, brought forth, 
on the preflure of the inflant, by the art of fome mighty wizard. Adven. 
tures of this fort were interwoven with the muirac ulous feats of Chriftian 
warriors contending with their impious Saracen adveriarics, who were alfp 

magicians. The'e,” fays our author, ** were the tales with which the youth. 
ful fancy was fed; this was the \ iionary feenery by which his genius was 
awakened ; thele were the acis and pe rlonages on which his boyith thoughts 
were at liberty to ruminate for ever.”” (p. 39.) 


Our author’s fourth chapter, which relates to the religious efta- 
blifhments and pra€tices of the Church of England in the 14th cen. 
tury, contains many beautiful fentiments and reflections, which thew 
how intimately he is acquainted with the fineft fprings and move- 
ments of the human heart. Speaking of the policy of the Romith re- 
ligion in addrefling the fenfes, Mr. G. fays: 


*« It is the peculiar chara@eriftic, I may add the peculiar beauty, of the 
Romith religion, that it fo forcibly addreiles itfelf to our fenfes, without 
lofing fight of the immenfe advantages for giving permanence to a fyflem 
of religion, which is potietied by creeds, dogmas, and articles of faith. Re 
ligion is nothing, if it be not a fentiment anda feeling. What refs only in 
opinion and fpeculation, may be jargon, or may be philofophy, but can be 
neither piety towards God, nor love to man.—The authors or improvers of 
the Romith religion were perfectly aware of the influence which the fentes 
poffefs over the heart and the character. The buildings which they con- 
ftructed for the purpofes of public worlhip are exquilitely venerable. Their 
ftained and painted windows adinit only a ‘dim religious light.’ The 
magnificence of the fabric, its lofty and concave roof, the mafly pillars, the 
extenfive ailes, the {plendid choirs, are all calculated to infpire the mind 
with religious folernity. Mulic, painting, images, decoration, nothing is 
omitted which may fill the foul with devotion. The uniform garb of the 
monks and nuns, their decent geftures, and the flownels of their proce flion, 
cannot but call off the mo(t frivolous mind from the concerns of ordinary 
life. The folemn chaunt, and the fublime anthem, muf compofe and ele- 
vate the heart. The {plendour of the altar, the brilliancy of the tapers, the 
fmoke and fragrance of the incenfe, and the iacrifice, as is pretended, of 
God himlelf, whieh make a part of every celebration of public worthip, are 
powerful aids to the picty of every fincere devotee. He mutt have a heart 
more than commonly hardened, who could witnefs the performance of the 
Roman Catholic worthip, on any occaflion of unufual folemnity, without 
feeling firongly moved.” (Pp. 43—45.) ‘ Every thing,” as our author 
elfewhere oblerves, “in this ara of the church was adapted to the plea 
fure of the eye and [of] the ear; and men were won over to the caule of 
devotion by means belt adapted to their rude habits and untrained under 
tlandings.” (p. 180.) 


Mr. Godwin having mentioned the vaft number of proud monattic 
eftablifhments with which eur ifland was formerly adorned, thus 
fpeaks of the dark, tyrannical barbarian, by whom they were almoft 
all levelled to the ground. “¢ Henry VIII., the worfe than Vandal 
ef our Englifh itory, deftroyed the habitations and the memonns 
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which belonged to our ancient character, and exerted himfelf to the 
heft of his power to make us forget [that] we ever had anceftors,” 

No cenfure was ever more defervedly bettowed. But ‘* he,” adds 
our author, ** who would picture to himielf the religion of the time 
of Chaucer, muft employ his fancy in rebuilding thefe ruined edi- 
fices, reftoring the violated fhrines, and collecting again the {cattered 
army of their guardians.” (p. 46.) Thefe remarks are fuccceded by 
fome ftriking obfervations on the wonderful influence, on tender 
minds, of mafles for the dead. Je will readily be allowed, that prayer 
for the dead has no authority from Scripture, and that it is liable to 
great abufe. Yet we cannot but agree with our author, when he 
fays, that, if we can bring ourfelves to overlook thefe circ umftances, 


« We thall probably confefs that it is difficult to think of an inftitution 
more confonant to the genuine fentiments of human nature. » When I have 
loft a dear friend and beloved affociate, my friend is not dead tome, The 
courfe of nature may be abrupt; but true affection admits of no fudden 
breaks. I till fee my friend; I ftill talk to him; I confult him in every 
arduous queltion; I fiudy, in every dithc ult proce eding x, to mould my con- 
duct to his inclination and pleafure. Whatever,” Mr. G. truly fubjoins, 
“ affilis this beautiful propentity of the mind will be dear to every feeling 
heart.” (p. 47.) 


The remarks on auricular confeffion are fo fenfible, and fo well 
exprefled, that, long as the paragraph containing them is, we have re- 
lolved to tran{cribe it. 


« The practice of auricular confeflion is expofed to fome of the fame ob- 
jeions as maiies for the dead, and is connecied with many not lefs con!pi- 
cuous advantages. There is no more refilefs and unappealable propenfity 
of the mind than the love of communication, the defire to pour out our foul 
in the ear of a confident and a friend. There is no more laudable check 
upon the moral errors and deviations of our nature, than the per/uafion that 
what we perpetrate of bafe, finifter, and difyraceful, we fhall not be allowed 
toconceal. Moralifis have recommended to us that, in cafes of trial and 
temptation, we fhould imagine Cato, fome awful and upright judge of vir- 
tue, the witnels of our actions; and that we fhould not dare to do what he 
would difapprove. Devout men have prefled the continued recollection of 
the omniprefence of an all-perfeét Being. But thele expedients are inade- 
quate to the end [which] they are propofed to aniwer. The firit confifts 
ofan ingenious effort of the fancy, which we may fometimes, but cannot 
always, be prepared to make. The fecond depends upon the abjirufe “~ 
obfcure image [which] we may frame of a being, who, thus re prefented, 
too unlike ourfelves to be of fufficient and uniform operation upon our con- 
du. The Romihh religion, in the article here mentioned, folves our difi- 
culties, and faves us the endlefs fearch afier an allociate and an equal in 
whom we may ulefully repofe our confidence. It directs us to {ome man, 
venerable by character, and by profetiion devoted to the cure and relief of 
human frailties. To do jufiice to the original and pure notion of the benefits 
of auricular confeffien, we mutt fuppofe the {piritual father really to be all 

that the office [which] he undertakes re quires him to be. He has with his 
Penitent no rival paflions nor contending interefis. He is a being of a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent fphere, and his thoughts [are] employed about widely different objegs, 
He has, with the perfon [whom] he hears, {¢ much of acommon nature, anj 
no more, as fhould lead him to fympathize with his pains, and com patlionaie 
his misfortunes. In this cafe we have many of the advantages of having a 
living man before us, to fix our attention and fatisfy our communicative 
{pirit, combined with thofe ofa fuperior nature, which appears to us inae. 
ceflible to weakne's and folly. We gain a friend, to whom we are facredly 
bound to tell the little ftory of our doubts and anxieties, who hears us with 
intereft and fatherly affection, who advifes us with an enlightened and ele 
vated mind, who frees us fiom the load of undivulged fin, and enables us 
to go forward with a chalie heart, and a purified conicience. There is no 
thing more allied. to the barbarous and favage character, than fullennels, 
concealment, and referve. There is nothing which operates more power 
fully to mollify and humanize the heart, than the habit of confefling all our 
actions, and concealing none of our weakneiles and abfurdities.” (Pp. 47,— 
49.) 


Thefe are judicious reflections furely; but fome of thofe which 
follow on the Romifh facrament of extreme unction we do not, by 
any means, think equally fo. Our author was vifited by a Roman 
Catholic, who promifed to repeat his vifit in about a week, after a 
kinfjan fhould be buried, who then lay at the point of death. Our 
author was furprifed, and allzed his vifitor, how he could fo confident- 
Jy regard this bufinefs as dchnitively arranged. The reply was, that 
the phyfician had informed the patient that he had not more than 
twenty-four hours to fettle both his worldly and fpiritual concerns. 
This was to our author a new matter of aflonifhment: for ‘* no- 
thing,” he fays, “ can be more obvious than that to inform an ex- 
pirirng man that he is at the point of death; partakes fomething of 
the nature of adminiftering to him a dofe of poifon.” (p. 50.) This 
obfervation was not, we think, diétated by Mr. G.’s ufual good 
fenfe. The danger: which, in the cafe fuppofed, he apprehends from 
the information communicated, is evidently nothing; while the com- 
munication we conceive to be a ftriét and important duty. The ob- 
fervation, therefore, is certainly not in the fpirit of Chriftianity ; nor, 
if the reflections with which, in the very next page, our author fa- 
vours us on death be juft, is it more in harmony with the views of 
found philofophy. ‘ Death, in the eye of fobriety and reafon, is,” 
he fays, ** an inevitable accident, of which we ought not to make 
too anxious an account. ‘ Live well,’ would be the recommendation 
of the enlightened moralift, ‘and die as youcan. It is in all cafesa 
fcene of debility and pain, in which human nature appears in its hum- 
bleft and moft mortifying afpect. But it is not much. Let not the 


thought of death taint all the bewitching pleafures, and all the gene- : 


rous and heroical adventure, of life.” (p. 51.) Mr. G., however, 
thinks that ** the Roman Catholic doctrine, on the topic of a Chrif- 
tian’s death-bed, was a fruitful-fource of pufillanimity.” We truf 
that he does not confider al] death bed preparation for eternity as aa 
idle.and infignificant ceremony. To the following remark we have 


ng objection, provided the author will allow us to connect it with = 
humble 
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humble dependence on the efficacy of the great Chriftian facrifice, 
which, we hope indeed, although itis not mentioned, he himfelf did 


pot.exclude but preiuppoies *1tas clear that, inthe view of any ra- 


fonaircigion, wis th reat icons of aman s moral ilfe, ohe propen- 
ps oll tr : nanied , hy - lence and the wav: 
{jities Which have ac mpanices Aim Throuehn exhrcnce, and the way in 


Res tee | 
whic he bas conducted himfelf in its various relations, that muft 

; ‘ ’ >? 
decide upon his acceptance or Conceaynation with his unerring Judge. 


\P- 50.) 
There is. fomething fo exquuitely delightful in the picture which 
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our author 
of Rome to ailociate, tn the minds of young pertons, {trong and Jaite 
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that precedes this fi {tt admiffion co the altar, whica confejlion our aue 
thor calls improperly a /acrament, ne thus proceeds : 


“ Tf however, the facrament of confellion has a certain tendency lo lead 


themind to tadne!s and depretiion, the feitivalof the frii communion ish ily 
calculated to alociate the young man’s ideas of religion with fentiments Of hi- 


larity, beneficence, and a reafonable gaicty. This 1s a period which occurs 
inthe Romith Church only once in a vear. It is always celebrated in the 
month of May, when nature puts on her molt pleafing attire, when the ficlds 
are clothed in all thew frefhnels, and the whole animal creation is retiored 


! 


to ch ‘arfulne S and vigour, A procefh: n) 1s formed, which gives paicly 
and life to the city or quarter in which tt appears. The moti facred lym- 
bols of religion are brot ght forth, furrounded by a train of their chofen de- 
fenders and miniliers; ti 


{ 
both foxes, are drawn forth in bands, and preceded by banners; they pro- 


ceed from chureh to church, through the city or town where the fefiival is 
held; anda fum of money is collected from among them, with which+the 
indiyent are relieved, and with which they fometimes proceed to releale 
the unfortunate debtor from prifon. On this occafion the accidental di- 
flingiions of lociety are partially fufpended, and the pooreft are invited to 
tegale themfelves beneath the roofs of the parents of the richer communt- 


cants. After a day thus [pent inaéls of benevolence, charity, and devotion, 
the Jali march of the procefion is performed by the light of torches, and t 


Whole is concluded with that! participation of the body of Chrifi which was 


; ? . . . . . . } ° 
the object of the fettival. Certainly reiigion never appears | amirabdie 


rily, perf 


fan when thus blended with gay and chearful ideas ;. nor can Jularn 
| by a tenle 


wy 
Haps, ever be fhewn to greater advantage, than when chafiened 
, 


of the frailty of our nature, and the folemn obligation of our duties.’ 
(Pp. 53, 54.) 

Our author’s fifth chapter treats of the minftrels, once a very cele» 
brated and numerous clafs of men, who amufed our rude anceftors 
With a great variety of performances ‘The character of the mirftrel 
Was extremely complicated. “We may diftinétly trace in him the 
diferent accomplifhments of a player upon fome mufical infirumenc, 
4vocal performer, a dancer, a pofture-mafter, a jetter, a profefiur of 
leperdemain, and a forcerer.” (p. 59.) Chapter &xth inquires imto 
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the origin of the Englith ftage, and traces our early attempts at{y, 
provement through protane dramas, miracle-plays, pageants, myie. 
ries, and mafks. ‘The contents of chapter feventh are ** burlefou 
feftivals, fumptuous entertainments, fhews, hunting and hawking, 
archery, athletic exercifes, robbery, and tournaments.” This Chapter 
is excecdingly curious; but our gleanings mutt be few. “The accoun 
of the ancient ceremonial of May-day may perhaps excite regret in 
the minds of fome of our readers, as the glories of that once chearfil 
feftival are now almoft extin@, f{carce a fhadow of them remaining 
even in the remoteft country villages. 


* The ceremonial of May-day is thus defcribed by the old hiftorian: ‘Ih 
the moneth of May the citizens of London of all eftates, lightly in every 
parith, or fometimes two or three pariihes joyning together, had their fevers! 
Mayings, and did fetch in May-poles, with diverfe warlike fhewes; with 
a archery, morice dauncers, and other devices for paftime all the day 
ong; and towards the evening they had ftage-playes,- and bonefiers in the 
ftreetes. Thefe great Mayings and May-games were made by the gover 


‘nors and mafters of the citic, with the triumphant fetting up of the great 


thaft, or principal May-pole in Cornehill, before the parifh-church of St 
Andrew, therefore called St. Andrew Underthatt.’ (Stow, Surv. of Lond) 
Among the pageants exhibited at this fellival was one from the ancient 
fiory of Robin Hood. He prefided as Lord of the May, and a woman, ot 
probably a man equipped as a woman, reprefented Maid Marian, his faith 
ful miftrefs, and was flyled Lady of the May. Robin Hood was regularly 
followed by the moft noted chara¢iers among ‘is attendants, appropriate y 
habited, together with a large band of outlaws, in coats of green. The find 
reformers were molt zealous adverfaries of thefe pageants, which they re 
garded as fhieds and relics of Popery; and Bifhop Latimer relates the fob 
Galas incident respecting them, in one of his fermons preached before Ed 
ward VI. ‘ Coming to a certain town on a holiday to preach, I found the 
church-door fait locked. I taryed there halfe an houre and more, ardat 
Jaft'the key was found, and one of the parifh comes to me, and fay es, SY, 
this is a bufy day with us, we cannot hear you; it is Robin Hoode’s day; 
the parifh are gone abroad to gather for Rotin Hood; I pray you let them 
not. I thought my rochet would have been regarded; but it would not 
jerve ; it was faine to give place to Robin Hood and his men.” (Pp. 106, 
107.) 

Mr. G. in fpeaking of the paffion of our anceftors for hunting, 
which is a leading purfuit with all barbarous and half civilized na- 
tions, relates the trite ftory of the formation of the New Forett in 
Hampthire, by William I. This prince, who, in the curicus 
phrafeology of Stow, ‘ loved v ild beafts as though he had been fa- 
ther of them,” is faid to have, for this purpofe, depopulated a diftria 
of thirty or forty miles in circumference, ruined many towns and vil- 
laces, and demolifhed no fewer than thirty. fix parifh-churches. Cut 
anceftors may, perhaps, be fomewhat cxcufed for exaggerating the 
oppreffive outrages of the Normans. ‘* It is but juftice, however, 
fays our author, ** to obferve, that the whule of this account has bea 
gueltioned by modern writers. Voltaire weats ic as an abfurcitys 
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(Hitt. Gen. cap. xxxii.) And Dr. Jofeph Warton, in his effay on 
Pope, remarks, * that thofe who have molt accurately examined the 
ground, can difcover no mark or foot{tep of any other place or habita- 
tion, parifh, or church, or caftle, than what at prefent remains.” 
p. 112.) 

The only other paflage in this chapter which we fhall notice, re- 
Jates to the inftitutions of chivalry; and we quote it, partly on ac- 
count of its intrinfic merit, but chiefly becaufe it exhibits a proof of 
the melioration of our author’s fentiments particularly on a moft im- 

rtant fubjeét, the right eftimatien of the female character, The 
paflage is this : 

“ Molt of the diverfions already {poken of tend more to familiarize, than 
to grace in our conceptions, the perfons of our anceftors. The cafe is far 
dife:ent with the juits and the tournaments, which remain to be mens 
tioned. Thefe are intimately connectéd with tho!e modes and prejudices 
of chivalry, to Which modern Europe is indebted for the particulars by 
which the is moft diftinguithed from the nations of the ancient world. The 
principles of honour, and the laws of gallantry, are the offspring o/ the darker 
ages and the feudal times; and the tournament was one of the moii con- 
fpicuous of the modes by which thefe principles and laws were maintained, 
Whatever objections may be urged againit the train of thinking in our an- 
cefiors on thele points, and whatever folidity there may be in fome of the’e 
objections, it cannot be denied that the theories of honour and [of] gallantry 
were fraught with many advantages; and {till lefs can it be denied, that the 
actions and habits which flowed {rom them are of the moft poetical caft, and 
deeply interefiing to the imagination, Te education of a candidate for knight- 
head, the sentiments with whieh he was imbued, his lofty courage, his unstained truth, 
the Liyalty and ingenuousness of his mind, the enthusiastic veneration [cohich] he enters 
tained for female beauty when united with femal virtue, and the vocation [ wwhich | he 
felt in himse Uf to be ever ready in the service of the of fresss 1, combine to Aresent to us one 
of the most pleasing and honourable forms of whic! the human mind is susce/ tible,”” 
(Pp. 124, 125.) 

_ Mr. G.’s eighth chapter is excellent thoughout. The fubject of it 
is the hiftory of our ancient architedture, religious, military, and civil, 
What is called the early Gothic fty!e was brought over into Britain 
by thofe pricfts who converted our Saxon anceftors to the Chriftian 
faith. It was improved by the Normans, who ** were incredibly ex- 
peniive and zealous in their paflion for facred edifices ; and accordine- 
ly we find that all our cathedrals, and moft of our abbey-churches, and 
a0 innumerable multitude of parochial oncs, were either wholly re- 
built, or greatly improved, within lefs than a century after the con- 
queft.” (p. 140.) Concerning the rife of the latter Gothic ftyle 
there is fome difpute ; but the period of its greatelt fplendour was 
during the thirteenth century ; and it continued to be the ruling ftyle 
to the time of the Reformation. Irs great charaéterittic is the pointed 
arch. It is alfo diftinguifhed by the flendernefs of the pillars, the 
formation of the roof by the ‘ucceflive interfections of curves, and the 
Prominent butreffes on the outfide of the walls. Its greateft improve- 
Micnt was the introduion, in the reign of Edward IL., of thofe large 
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and fplendid eat and weft windows, which, with their tran{parey 
reprefentations of apoftles, faints, and martyrs, form one of the mog 
ftriking and impreflive ornaments of our Englith collegiate churches 
and cathedrals. 

Our author has entered into a difquifition, in which the Gothic 
architecture is compared with the Grecian, and the early Gothic with 
the latter. Although we do not agree, on this point, entirely with 
Mr. Godwin, the comparifon is, in general, creditable to his tafe: 
but we cansiot afford room for any part of it. He next proceeds to 
ancient caftles, of which the multiplicity was inconceivable. He 
takes a minute well-digcited furvey of all their parts and appendages, 
under the diftinct heads of the wall, the ditch, the outer-bridge, the 


barracks, the chapel, the principal tower or keep, the artificial mount, 7 


the portal, the draw-bridge, the veftibule, the portcullis, the fecond 
portal, the apartments, the loops and windows, the wells, the fally. 
port, andthe fubterraneous paflages, Our readers, we think, will 
not fail to be pleafed with our author’s picture of the ftyle of living 
in) themiddle ages; and we hope that they will be particularly plea. 
fed with the two concluding fentences, which ftrongly indicate how 
greatly Mr. G. has improved in fobriety and juftnels of thinking. 


«« Conliderable light may be thrown upon. the manner of living of our 


anceftors, from a careful exam‘nation of the remains of their once proud, 


ldces of refidence.. Their palaces and manor-houfes always included one 
pacious apartment, where the lord was accuflomed frequently to dine with 
his guefis, and the whole hoft- of his retainers: fuch was originally Welt 
miniier Hall in the old palace of Weitminfter; and fuch was the part 
which. is yet ftanding of the palace of our ancient fovereigns at Eltham. 
Many tables were fet out, in thele halls, for the reception of a great multi 
tude of guelis ; and, infigad of the fecond and third tables maintained at pre- 
fent, in the houfes of our more opulent nobility, in feparate apartments, the 
whole body of thofe who were fed at the lord’s expence fat down at once, 
in the times [which] we are confidering, in the great hall; the fervants 
often dining in the fame room, when their fuperiors had been already {up- 
plied and {atisfied. Diitin@ions of a grofs fort, but fufficiently adapted to 
the apprehenfion of the age, were introduced to diftinguilh the gradations 


of rank in this mifcellaneous allembly. The whole room was paved with 


frec-ttone, or fometimes had for its floor the bare earth, hardened by the 
continual tread of feet to the confiftency of ftone. ‘At the upper end was 
a raifed floor of planks, where the lord and his family, with his moft diftin- 
sag pe gueits, were feated, calléd the dais, from the French word ais, ot 

ve Latin assis, with the prepofition prefixed, fignifying of planks. On tome 
occafions, and in public royal entertainments, there were feveral of thefe 
dais elevated one above the other. Another mode of diftin¢iion was by & 
large falt-cellar, placed.in the middle of a long table, while a finer fort ¢ 
bread, and the choicer wines, were never circulated below the falt-cellar. 
Yet in these which may on some accounts be styled ruder times, and with distinctioms 
to our tion 30 insulting, there was often between the higher and lower parties i 
the connection am affection which is now almost forgotten. The dignity of the lord was 
hind, considerate, and fatherly, placing its pride in benefits, amd not in of:pression; 
and the submission of the inferior, which had alse its pride, the pride of fidelity, ” 
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ide: of liberal service and inviotate attachment, was a submission less conscious ff 
jerver, than of reverence and filial esteem.” (Pp. 158, 159.) 


(To be continued. ) 


Biffet’s Hiftory of the Reign of George Ill. 
(Continued from Vol. XVII. P. 260.) 


UR author follows political enthufiafm from France to Britaing 
and calls before us the efforts of Prieftley and Thomas Paine, the 


Birmingham riots and the conduct of Dr. Prieflley thereon, with a 


comparifon of Prieftley and-Paine. Democratic principles were ra- 
pidly and extenfively diffufed, as was alfo fuperficial literature a great 
friend and faithful fervant of democracy. Female writers had their 
fhare, and at their head Mary Anne Woolftonecroft, who, in a per- 
formance entitled The Rights of Women, vindicated to the fex an 
exemption from various reit: iCtions to which women had been hitherto 
fubjeéted from the tyranny and ariftocracy of men ; but firft and prin- 
cipaily from the reftraint of chaffity. Political clubs and debating 
focieties conduced to the fame end, but the moft rapid engine was 
Tom Paine’s Rights of Man, circulated in cheap editions among the 
vulgar, While fo many literary underlings favoured the French 
revolution, a few men of genius and erudition, befides Price and Prictt- 
ley fupported the fame caufe, and at their head Mr. Mackintofh. In no 
part of the work does our author appear to greater advantage than in 
marking the progreffions of public opinion or fentiment at thofe very 
interc{ting periods. In the Parliamentary Hiftory of 1792, the atten- 
tion of the reader is chiefly arrefted by difcuffions on the Fiench revo- 
lution, and propofitions of political change; Dr. B. prec:fely marks 
the difference between Meflrs. Fox and Burke, of ftatefmen the chief 
advocates for and againft the French revolution ; and demonttrates, 
that oppofite as they were, they were refpectively confiftent then and 
alterwards,-that if we admitted the premifes of either, we muft fub- 
{cribe to their conclufion. The narrative proceeds to the fociety of 


the friends of the people. The intention our hiftorian deems good bug 


the tendency dangerous, The latter pofition we molt readily admit, 
of the frit we entertain doubts. Indeed, our author himfelf clearly 
proves the danger and eétual mifchief in the fubfequent narrative, but 
the goodness of the intentions he only infers as probable from the cha- 
racter and fituation of the ‘members. The friends of the people even- 
tually produced the affiliated political clubs, fince fo weil known under 
the name of thetorrefponding fociety. The fecretary of thete poli- 
ticians was one Thomas Hardy, a fhoe-maker : their oftenfible plan 
Was under the aufpices of this fhoe maker, and others of equal poli- 
tical ability and importance in the community, to effet a change in 
Parliaments. Their great Preceptor was Thomas Paine. A progla- 
Mation was iflued to prevent the circulation of feditious writings. 
In 
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In thefe anticipatory meafures, many who had been before in oppo. 
fition joined minifters, the heir-apparent {poke on the fide of govern. 


our author very properly cites. In his account of the police and po. 
lice-bill, our author prefents a fhort and able view of London. Low 
Rawdon propofed for the relief of debtors and benefit of creditors,a 
bill, the purpofe and principle of which, our hiftorian greatly praifes, 
# His lordthip’s object was, on the one hand, to compel the debtor to 
ive up all that he poflefled ; on the other, to prevent the creditor, after 
Fach a ceffion of effects, from confining the debtor in jail for life, 
‘The abolition of the flave trade was carried in the Commons, but re. 
jected by the Peers. The Duke of Clarence diftinguifhed himfelf by 
afpeech againft this meafure. ‘* His repeated orations (fays out aw 
thor,) on this fubject, exhibited and enforced every argument, from 
either humanity, juftice, political and commercial expediency, that 
could be adduced, and his clear and manly reafonings conftitute the 
moft fatistactory and complete treatife which has hitherto appeared on 
that fide of the queftion.” Commerce was ina moft Hourifhing fate, 
and expectations were entertained of reducing the national] debt. The 
pgp proceeds to the rife, nrogrefs, and termination of the warin 
ndia, | 
France now chiefly attracted the attention of Europe, Britain for- 
bore interfering, Catharine, to promote her own views refpecting 
Poland, endeavoured to embroil the German powers in war with 
France, but Leopold was cautious, and in the opinion of counter revo- 
Jutionists dilatory. A convention was concluded at Pilnitz for pre- 
ferving the tranquillity of Europe, and with that view by pacific in- 
fluence to eftabliih a moderate andlimited monarchy in France. Out 
author notices the fabrication that many fo long received and reafoned 
on as the treaty of Pilnitz. The French proceeded to change the law 
of nattons as {uited their convenience, and to encroach on the rights 
of German princes. Pruffia and the emperor formed a con‘ederacy 
for defending the Germanic rights, the French declared war, and in- 
vaded the Netherlands, but with little fuccefs. The Duke of Brunf- 
wic took the command of the German armies, and publifhed a thre. 
ening manifelto which our hiftorian deems unwife and burtful, as 
driving the contending parties of France to union in fepport of na- 
tional independence. Our author now conduéts us to Paris, exhi- 
bits the rapid diminution of kingly power ; the various clafles and de- 
| nominations of citizens ; the atrocities of the roth of Auguft, and the 
depofition of king; the furious march of atheifm and anarchy; the 
perfecution of priefts; the maflacres of September; the meeting of 
the national convention ; and the abolition of monarehy. In this 
ftate of French liberty are offered the congratulations of the Englifh 
focieties,. “Thefe communications our author, without deviating from 
the dignified gravity of hiftory, fo juftly and flrongly reprefents as to 
convey a very fevere fatire on the attempts of /uch politicians. 
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ment and conftitutional order, a torcible and eloquent fpeech which | 
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* The French Convention really fuppofed thofe worthies (poke the voice 
ofthe Britifh nation, and that Thomas Hardy, diienting fhoe- maker, Tho- 
was Paine, calhiered excifeman and deilt, Maurice Margarot, knife-grinder 
and deift, in conveying their own prailes of deftruction of rank, property, 
and monarchy, including the maflacres of Auguft and September, echoed 
the feelings of all tree Britons, and that they might foon expect through the 
Britih people, the co-operation of the Britith force. Plealed with attef- 
tations of which they f% much over-rated the value, the convention pro- 
ceeded in a feries of meafures no le!s conformable to their own fentiments, 
than thofe of their panegyrilis, their operations were directed principally 
to two objecs plunder and regicide. The Duke of Bruniwick entered 
France, but found it expedient to retreat ; the French, elated with this, en- 
tered the Netherlands, gained the battle of Jannappe, oyer-ran the country, 


‘propofed to open the Scheldt, to conquer and revolutionize all countries, 


and with that view iffued the decree of the 19thof November. Ih Britain 
during the recefs of 1792, the public ferment increaled, the democratical 
tepublicans confidently hope for a change, many friends of the conflitution 
were greatly alarmed, Mr. Reeves formed an allociation againtt republicans 
and levellers, which was very generally joined and gave an important turn 
to public opinion. At fuch a crifis his Majeliy called Parliament before 
the appointed time, the chief fubje@s of deliberation refulted from the ope- 
tation of jacobinica! principles, and the advances of French power. The 
great majority of Parliament conceived that a defign exified for revolution. 
jzing the country. It had not, they admitted, produced fuch overt acts as 
to afford grounds fgr judical procefs ;_ but had difcovered, and even mani- 
fefted, fuch objects and tendencies as demanded the counteraction of deli- 
berative wifdom. A {mall but able band, headed by Mr. Fox, ridiculed 
and reprobated this apprehenfion; they faid it was a mere Chimera, like 
the Popith plot of Titus Oates; that it (prang from the eloquent milrepre- 
fentations of Mr. Buzke’s invectives againit the French revolution, and was 
fupported by minilters to promote an alarm; divide the whigs; oppofe the 
fpirit of liberty and the reform of Parliament, and facilitate hofiility with 
France.” 


The hiftory now ftates the relative conduét of Britain and France, 
and prefe@ts in a clear and connected feries the proofs that France 
was the agereflor. The evidence, indeed, is fo ftrong and fo incon- 
trovertible, that we can give our hiftorian no credit for adopting this 
Opinion, at the fame time, we muft allow him the credit of fkilfwlly 


and ably arranging the proofs. The trial, condemnation, and death 


of Louis XVI. is exhibited with the impartiality of an hiftorian, but 
the indignant reprobation of virtue againft fuch enormous iniquity. 
In a fine climax he fums up the complicated atrocity of the procefs 
in principle, fubftance, and mode. 


“ By the effablified cenftitution, and which fubfified during all the time 
that he had any power to act, his perfon was inviolable. But if his perfon 
had not been by law inviolable, the aflembly which prefumed to try him was 


‘ota competent court. The nationalconvention, even though admitted to 


be the delegates of the Pres fairly chofen, were not delegates beyond the 
extent of their commiflions: they were chofen by the people as their legif- 
lative reprefentatives only. Ln exercifing a judicial power, they were not 
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a lawful tribunal, but a banditti of ufurpers. If the national convention 
had been a competent court, the charges adduced were irrelevant. Cy. 
mainally refponfible to no French tribunal, he was tried by a fet of men that 
we.¢ nota legal court, tor changes not criminal by the law. of the land, if 
proved; condemned and executed in thofe cireumtiances, he prelented tg 
France an awiul monument of the ferocious difpolition by which it was 
now governed, The maflacre of Louis demonfirated that liberty, law, and 
juftice, were vanifled; and exhibited the prevalence of a fyiem whieh 
terror only could maintain.” 

The difcuffion between Britain and France terminated in a war, 
Mefirs, Burke and Pitt fupported the war on different grounds, 
Mr. Burke propofed to overthrow the new fyftem, crufh the new prin- 
ciples, andreftore monarchy. Mr, Pit fought fimply the fecurity of 
Britain, and profefled not to think monarchy indifperfably necelal 
tp that fecurity. Mr. Fox oppoled the war as inexpedicnt; an ate 
tempt co force the eftablithment of monaichy, would drive France to 
become merely a military government that would be formidable to 
all her neighbours. ‘hough our author argues with the {upporters of 
the war, yet, he is far from ranking its parliamentary opponents with 
democrats and jacobins. 

*€ On the one fide (he fays) party zeal'reprefented Meflis. Burke and Pitt, 
and their reipeciive adherents, as the abettors of tyranny; on the other, 
Mr. Fox and his adherents as the abetiors of jacobinilm ‘and anarchy, Lm 

rtial hiftory viewing the individual acts and chain of gondu of thefe tb 
ufirious men, finds no grounds to jultify fo injurious an opinion; but the 
firongelt reafons for concluding that they and their {upporters and adheients, 
through different means, fought the fame end, the conttitut:onal weltare 
of their country.” 

Here, we think ovr hiftorian’s candour rather carries him too far, at 
Jeaft it mult be allowed that if Mr. Fox and his coadjutors fought the 
good of the country, they applied very prepofterous means. We pete 
fectly agree with the author, that public opinion was favourable to 
hoftilities. 

* That it was not the war of the court, of the miniflers of the privileged 
orders; it was A WAR OF THE GREAT MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
Buitatn iN DECLARING WAR AGAINST FRANC E, IN Feprpary 1793, 
HIS Britannic Majesty spoke THE VOICE OF THE LuitisH NA 
TION.” 


‘The grand purpofes of the Britifh in its conduct re(pecting France 
were to reprefs the operation of revolutionary principles in this coun 
try, and to-prevent the French fyitcm of agercflion and agusandize 
ment from being longer cartied into fuccefstul execution on the con- 
tinent. The number of aliens at this time in Britain, far {urpaffed the 
ufual influx. Of thefe, many fo conducted themfelves as to juttify a 
fufpicion of their evil intentions towards this country. On this ac 
count, the alien-bill was pafled, enabling government to fend out of 
the kingdom fuch aliens as they might fulpe&. To prevent inter- 
courfe between Britith fubjects and the enemy, Sir John Sata propofed 
@ bill known by the title of the Traiterous Correfpondence aét. Mr 
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Gry propofed Parliamentary reform, but his propofition was repro- 
bated by a very great majority, as totally unfeaionable at fuch-a period 
of public ferment. Very violent petitions were prefented from inno- 
yating bodies; Mr. Dundas prefented a maiterhy review of the prof 

ity of India, and propofed the continuance of the prefent fyitem by 
the renewal of the charter. Gis plan was adopted and meafures were 
deviled for rendering cur Indian poffeffions (til! more lucrative and 
beneficial. Agriculture alfo attracied the attention of legiflature. 
On this fudject, we for the firft time, fee a mark of a Scottifh parti- 
ality inthe very favourable opinion which the hiftorian entertains of 
the firft prefideut of that board. He defcribes that gentleman as one 
who potiefles @ vigorous and acute underflanding, enriched with knows 
ledge and methodized by erudition ! We muit fay that Dr. Bitlet does 
not here.excrt bis vigorous and acute underftanding, at leatt, combined 
with his impartiality, when he attributes {uch qualities to Sir John 
Sinclair. 

lan Holland, Dumourier made confiderable advances before the 
Duke of York and the Pritith arrived, but foon retreated before the 
allies. The French government made offers of peace through a no- 
tary public, the hiflory and caufe of this diplomacy, the induftry of 
our author nas invcitigated and explained. In France, licentioufnefs 
had grown into anarchy, and a terrthle fyitem prevailed. On the fron- 
tiers the allies advanced, the British gained a victory at Se. Amand 
by dijregarding the enemy’s artillery and charging bayonet. ** Terri- 
ble, fays our author, in every.(pecces of warfare, Britith foldiers are 
irrefiltible in clofe fighe; when no dexterity can‘elude the force of 
perfonal proweis; and hence the opportunity of charging bayonets 
has rarely failed to aflure victoryto our countrvmen.” The fiege and 
capture of Valenci:nnes dilplayed great military ability, the meafure, 
taking pofleffion of it in the mame of the emperor of Germany, is 
Narrated by our.autbor without any decifive opinion. He merely ftates 
it as contrary to the views from which Mr, Burke defired the com- 
mencement of the war, and agreeably to the objects which Mr, Pitt 
profefled to fcek by the war, ‘** The confederates fcemed to proceed 
on the fame principle of conquering warfare, which had been prac- 
ticed by the grand alliance for humbling the power of Louis XIV. ; 
they were rather Antigad/icars warring againft phyfical France, on the 
general principles of former times, than Anti-jacobins warring againtt 
moral Franee.”’ Our hiftorian uniformly obferves this diftin€tion of 
fuch importance in the hiftory of the late war, The internal fyftem 
of France, under Robefpierre, fo extraordinary for abfurdity, anarchy, 
and atheifm, our author points to the life in all its enormities. One 
quality, however, it poflefled of the higheft moment in war, that was 
energy, thence {prang the army en mafle, and other meafures which con- 
founded a}! the calculations of the allies, and difeoncerted their pro- 
jects. “There was among the confederates a want of concert, and be- 
tween Pruffia and Auftria a collifion of petty interefts which gfeatly 
facilitated the progrefs of the enemy. The event of the campaign 
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1793) was very different from its flattering commencement, but by 
fea, and where Britain fought alone fhe was fuccefsful. 

Britain at this time was over-run with revolutionary projets under 
the pretence of reform; the caufes and progrefs of which, our 
hiftorian traces with great accuracy and ability. Men of defperate 
fortune or reputation were in hopes of profiting by the general con. 
fulion, 


“ Thefe,” fays our author, “ werea kind of affociates that revolutionar 
Ieaders might be fare to acquire, according to the believed probability of 
fuece!s, But, if their conduct be candidly reviewed, by far the greater 
nuinber of the affociated votaries of indefinite change will appear to have 
been mifled by folly, ignorance, or vifionary enthufiafm, rather than 
prompted by amalignant intentions. A paffion which produced the addition 
of many members to these clubs, was vanity. They wi‘hed to make a figure 
in fpheres for which their education rendered them totally unfit. -The tu 
pofed exultation of the people in France, inipired many well-difpoled ma- 
nufaclurers, mechanics, and tradefmen, and peafants, with a defire of reach 
ing the fame diflinGiion, and flimulated them to exercile their talents as 
orators and lawgivers.” 


Thefe obfervations he illuftrates in the narrative, the v. tarics of 
Muir and Palmer; and the members of the convention in Scotland 
were, with few exceptions, ignorant and vifionary, rather than mif- 
chievous. In Parliament, Mefits. Burke and Pitt continued to tup- 
port the war on their refpeétive grounds. Mr. Fox and his partizans 
to oppofe it and to predic the diffolution of the confederacy; the 
tiials of the Scottifh innovators were introduced into Parliament, and 
occalioned very able, legal, and political difcuffion. Innovating pro- 
ieGls in England attracted the attention of the legiflature, efpecially 
proceedinys of two fraternities, the conftitut’onal, and the corre{pond- 
ing fociety, and their refpective minifters Mr. Secretary Daniel 
Adams, .an under clerk ; and Mr. Secretary Thomas Hardy, thoe- 


maker. With thefe politicians, one of the chief co-operators was 
John Thelwal. 


‘¢ Deftined,” fays the author, “to the fame kind of perpetual remem- 
brance which has followed John Ball, Wat Tyler, Jack Cade, and Kett the 


tanner, thofe celebrated votaries of radical reform in their days. This John , 


Thelwal, belides his joint efforts with others of the co:refponding focieties, 
was fingly and feparately infiramentai to the purpofes of {edition by a kind 
of periodical declamations, which he fiyled /olitical lectures. Thefe le@ures 
were chiefly comments on Tom Paine’s works and fimilar performances, 
with abufe of the prefent conttitution and goyernment, more direét and 
pointed to its fpecific meafures than even the efforts of Paine himfelf.” 


Thefe notable reformers, with their friends and aflociates, formed 

a plan of anationalconvention. Minifters, and the majority of Par- 
liament, conftrued the fchemes of thefe perfons to be a treafonable 
confpiracy againft the King and Conftitution. Mr. Fox and his fup- 
porters denied the exiftence of fuch a confpiracy, and Lord Te 
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aflerted, that the charges, if proved, would not amount by the law of 
the land to high treafon. ‘rhe perfons accufed were fent to the 
tower. Before the commencement of the campaign, our author takes 
a view of internal affairs in France, and fhews himfelf thoroughly ac- 
quainted both with faéts and characters. The fufferings and death of 
the queen, draw forth a very pathetic defcription, The fubverfion of 
Chriftian inftitutions and obfervances involves in the narrative found 
and deep philofophy introduced by the following remarks. 


' « To take away property, liberty, and life, to infliét anguifh and (orment; 
to produce to human beings phy fical evil, did not fatiate the invective ma- 
lignity of this extraordinary ty:anny. Robelpierre and his band more 
comprehenfive, and more thoroughly diabolical, ardently, Podioully, and 
fyliematica ly tought the increa‘e of moral depravation. Projects tor dil- 
feminating miliery could not, they well knew, be fo completely fuccefsful as 
by the eliablithing the domination of Sin. Sin could never attain fo exten- 
five an empire as by the total fubjugation of religion; *thetefore to annili- 
late piety, with all its external forms and affiflances, was one great object 
of Robefpierre’s devices. To effect this purpose, one mean was to dettroy 
the reverence for a!l the infitutions which are deduced ftom the feriptures, 
and tend fo powerfully to cherifh fentiments of religion.” 

Our hiftorian ftates and laments the want of concert among the al- 
lies, while, on the other hand, the republicans conneéted and com- 
bined their various operations. The Britifh troops and the royal ¢e- 
neral fought with the national heroifm, The Auftrians alfo fought 
valiantly, but there was want of ardour in the Pruffians, and want of 
fyftem in both our confederates, The battle of Fleurus was fought by 
the Auftrians without calling to their aid the Britifh army. A fignal 
tefeat decided the fate of the campaign, and of t:e Netherlands. 
Our author beftows high praifes on thé march of the Earl of Moira. 
The king of Pruffia proved completely faithlcfs, and our author does 
not fail to mark his condu@ as no lefs unwife than mean. The 
Duke of York and his Britith did all that men could do to defend Bel- 
gium and Holland, but could render no effeQual fervice to their al- 
lies, when thofe allies deferted themfelves. Having brought this un- 
fortunate campaign to its conclufion, our author in a very matterly 
paifage, too long to quote, cautions f{tatesmen from concluding that, 
becaufe the combination in queftion had been unfuccefsful, no future 
union for fupprefling dangerous ambition could be fuccefsful, and 


therefore, that the attempt would be vain. For his reafoning on this 


fubjeét, we mutt refer the reader to the work itfelf, vol. v. page 504. 
Singularly difafterous to the confederates by land, the campaign 1794 
was glorious to Britain by fea, and where fhe fought alone, Earl Howe 
equalled the glories of 1759, and here the fifth volume clofes. 

The fixth volume opens with the internal affairs of France, and the 
fall of Robefpierre ; thence comes to the trials for treafon, firft of 
Watt, condemned and executed in Scotland, and next of Hardy, 
Tooke, and Thelwal, tried and acquitted in England, Our biftorian 
regards the conduct of the accufed as morally culpable in a high de- 
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gree, but not legally treafonable, and therefore approves of the aed 
quittal. Our author, we think, beftows too high praife on the elo. 

uence of Mr. Erfkine when he affirms it equals the beft- pleadings of 
Cicero, Minifters had now received a great acceffion of force by the 
junction of Ear! Spencer, Mr. Windham, and their friends.’ The ar. 

uments for and againft the war were chiefly repetitions ; oppofition 
feverely arraigned its management and event, financial and military 
preparations were made for the enfuing campaizn, including a new 


plan of Mr. Pitt. for mapning the navy, and of Mr. Windham for: 


improving the militia. In Fiance, a new conttitution was mave, by 
which five direflors held the executive fway. Prutiia and Spain were 
now detachei from the confederacy, Auitria alone fubfidized by Ens 
gland, eppoled France on the continent. The campaign of 179% 
was indecifive by land; by fea, Britain continued her career of iuce 
cefs. After the third campaign, the people were becoming tired of 
the war, provifions were uncommonly dear, and dilcontengs began to 
prevail. Thefe were inflamed by the innovating focieties elated by 
the acquittal of the ring-leaders. Political lecturers {warmed about 
the metropolis, and increafed the ferment, public mectings of demo- 
Crats were held, and the moft intammatory fpeeches were ufed. So 
infligated a banditti attacked, infulted, and endangered the King on 
his way ta and from Parliament. ‘To prevent the recurrence of fuch 
audacious outrages, Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt refpeétively pro- 
poled bills the firit for farther fecuring his Majefty’s perfon by extend- 
ing the crime of treafon to acts tending to excite violence againtt the 
fovereizn. The fecond proicribed feditious meetings as caules of 
fuch malignantacts, The arguments for and againit thofe two celes 
brated meafures, our author {tates with perfect impartiality, he appears 
to think the meafurds juttified only by neceffity, and no farther nor 
longer than the neceflity exited. The direGtorial government of France 
appearing to minifters more moderate than their predeceflors, Mr. Pitt 
declared his Majeity difpofed to open a negotiation for peace, if the 
enemy had the fame difpofition. Meanwhile both parties made vi- 
porous preparations fur war, and the campaign was commenced. 
‘The French propafed to invade Italy and Germany by a co-operating 
line of armies. The army of Italy was commanded by a young man 
then little known, whofe name was Buonaparte, whom our hiftorian 
following in the career of fuccefs does not faii to mark as a bold, en- 
terprizing, and dexterous adventurer, with one prominent feature, a 
determined perfcverance in his purpofes that would {cruple no {acri- 
fices to compafs his ends. 

“ His objet being to exalt him/{clf, he joined the parties that were fuc-' 
ceéflively paramount ; was a monarchift, conftitutionalilt, and terrorit, To 
Rubefpierre he adhered as long as fortune adhered; and with no le(s eaget- 


nels devoted himfe!f to that monfter’s fucceflors, and became a prime fa-— 


vourite with Lepaux: he was atequal pains to Win the affections of the 
foldiers.” sy tae 

‘Exhibiting clearly his military movements, our hifterian attends 
Buonaparté to the conclufion of the campaign, and the refults of bis 
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atchievements, and as we think, in a few words, he comprefiés his 
‘ 7 


military merits, we fhall quote the pailage. 

“Thole who eftimate conquerors merely by their warlike atclieverhents, 
without confidering either the juflness of the o use, or the dwvisdim of the pursuit, 
muftregard Buonaparte with high honour. He undoubtedly dilplayed all 

{combination of intellectual and active powers which reridered Alaric, 

feric, and Attila,.with their re{pective Goths, Vandals, and Huns, irre- 
ftibly fucceisful in fubjugation and. plunder, But in one initrument of 
iniquitous acquifition, the Cortiean turpay.ed the northern invaders; they 
fimply employed force, whereas he u.ed artifice and deceit, as well as vio- 
lence and plunder, In this his mof difficult campaign, Buenaparte proved 
himfelf an able, energetic, and dexterous adventurer; but in no inflance 
manifefted cither the magnanimous hero, or the wile ftatefmay,” 


Our author appears to reckon the retreat of Moreau a more maf- 
terly fpecimen of generalfhip than any that was dj{played, by Buona- 
parte. Britain this year having fought apart from her allies was uni- 
tormly fuccefsful. Parliament being met, the. king announced pacific 
intentions. Mr. Burke, achering to his original opinion, conceived 
mo peace could be fecure until monarchy were reftored. Lord Malmf- 
bury was fent to Paris, but found the French would not accedé to 
reafonab!e terms. ‘He was ordered toleave France, and the negotia- 
tion hroke off. The alpect of affairs in the earlier part of 1797 was 
gloomy; ‘‘ national credit feemed to. totter from its bafe; rebellion 
was ready to burft out in the fifter ifland ; and, while foretn invafion 
threatened, thofe who had fo long been the champions of Britain upom 
her own element, refuled to obey orders iflued for her defence, and 
turned their mutinous arms again{ft their country.” ‘The apprehen- 
fions concerning the Bank proved totally unfounded: the wifdom of 
Pitt removed every alarm re{pecting the nationa! credit. The mutiny 
was very alarming, both in its cauies and proceedings, but by firmnels 
and vigour was fupprefled, Buonapart¢ compelled the Emperor to 
make peace.. The French dire€ted the naval efforts of their depen- 
dents, Spain and Holland, againft Britain; but Admiral Jervis by a 
fignal victory deftroyed the navy of the former, and Admiral Duncan 
the navy of the Jatter. Britain again offered peace, but the French 
would only agree to fuch terms as were inadmillible. In Scotland 
confiderable difturbances took place from a mifapprehenfion of the 
militia act, but by united firmnefs and moderation were quelled. The 
late viétories in a cpnfiderable degree difpelled the difeontents of the 
former years, and the haughty refufal of France enflamed the generous 
indignation of Britons; both Parliament and nation were vent on 
great excriions. Mr. Pitt propofed a new f{cheme of finance to raile 
aconfiderable part of the fupplics within the year. Mr, Addington 
propofed voluntary contributions, Notwithftanding the weight of 


the taxes moft individuals and claffes vied in fubfcription,, Mr. Dundas 


Propofed loyal and patriotic aflociations ; for the defence. of the coup- 
try, volunteers rofe in all quarters, and the nation became atmed 
againit foreign ang, domedtic enemies, While fuch loyalty and pa- 
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trictifm prevailed in Britain there broke out in Ireland a rebellion, the 
origin and progrefs of which our author retraces from the firft forma 
tion of the united Irifhmen to its fuppreffion. 

While France threatened invafion againft Britain her attention was 
turned to avery different object. Her plundering adventurer, Buona. 
parté, propofed Egypt as a frefth and untouched field for depradation, 
which, befides preient fpoil, might open the way to farther robbery in 
the Eaft. ‘This righteous plan being adopted, a grand expedition was 
undertaken, headed by Buonaparte. The robbing adventurers having 
captured and plundered Malta arrived in fafety in Egypt, and landed 
their forces, but the Britifh admiral, Nelfon, overtook their ficet. As 
the battle of Aboukir Bay is one of the moft fplendid actions recorded 
in Britifh hiftory, fo is our hiftcrian’s defcription one of the moft 
fplendid paflages in the work. Our author follows the victory to its 
political effecis in the {pirit which it kindled througout Europe. Mi- 
nifters now excited and invigorated a coalition again{ft France. At 
home they directed their attention to the adminiftration of Ireland. 
Our author prefents a luminous view of the ftate of facts: the rea- 
fonings of ftatefmen and political writers who were favourable to 
union between Britain and Ireland: of ftatefmen and writers who 
were adverfe to union from patriotic confiderations ; parties and claffes 
that oppofed it from felfith motives, fach as antiminifterialifts or from 
difaffe&tion to government. Mr. Pitt’s opening fpeech on the bufinefs 
fpoke to every argument or motive for and againft, and exhibited a 
mafterly view of the benefits which might réefule from fuch a connec- 
tion. It was.refolved that his project fhould be fubmitted to the Irifh 
parliament. Paul, the new Emperor of Ruffia, formed an alliance 
with Britain and Auftria for oppofing the French. The Ruffians in- 
vaded Italy, marched into Switzerland under Marfhal Suworrow, in 
conjunction with the Auftrians, gained fignal advantages, and even 
recovered the greater part of Italy, but not being properly fupported 
by their allies, found ic neceifary to retreat, and, at length, withdrew 
from the field. The Britifh undertook an expedition to Holland under 
the Duke of York, they difplayed their ufual valour, but the event did 
not anfwer their expeétations. In this part of the hiltory our author 
adheres to his ufual accuracy and impartiality of narrative, but is very 
{paring in his refie€tions. Hiftoric truth he preferves as rigidly as in 
defcribing the ift of June, St. Vincent’s, Camperdown, or the Nile, 
but we cannot difcover that be is equally pleafed with the fubjeét. 
The hiftory now carries us to the Eaft, the projects of Tippoo Satb in 
reliance on the co operation of France, and the difcomfiture cad death 
of that renowned adventurer, Next we accompany Buonaparté in 
Egypt, and after he had plundered that country, and maflacred all who 


oppofed his robbery, we watch his fteps into Syria in queft of frefh | 


‘Booty. The fiege of Acre, and its renowned defence, have never been 
recorded in a manner that does more ample juftice to the heroifm and 

enius of Sir Sidney Smith. We follow the vanquithed Buonaparté 
$0 his retreat from Syria, and foon after his flight from Egypt. The 


proceedings 
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p ings of Buonaparté and his coadjutors in France from his firtk 
arrival to the eftablifhment of the Contular defpoti{m are reprefented 
in a very ftriking and indeed picturefque exhibition, The Chief 


- Conful offered peace to Britain, his propofals were rejected, the fub- 


flance and manner of the rejection were feverely cenfured by oppofi- 
tion. The plamof union between Britain and Ireland was finally ad- 
julted between the refpective Parliaments, and the time of commence- 
ment fixed to be January ift, 1801. An attempt to affaflinate the 
king alarmed the public, and new regulations were made by Parlia+ 
ment for the perfonal fatety of his Majefty. Ruflia being withdrawn 
Auftria only remained to combat France on the continent, Buona- 
parté undertook to recover Italy, encountered the Imperialifts at Ma- 


“yengo, and was almoft defeated, when Deflaix coming up, procured 


to him a fignal victory, which decided the fate of Italy. In Germany 
Moreau, by a matterly fyftem of operations, advanced upon the Ger- 


‘mans until he gained at Hohkenlinden a victory which terminated the 


continental war. In Britain a great fcarcity prevailed, and it was 
propofed that the legiflature fhould interfere in the price of corn; but 
the propofition was reprobated as extremely impolitic and unjuft. 
The difpute with the northern powers evinces our author thoroughly 
acquainted with the public Jaw of Europe. In a few words he fhews 
that it is the intereft of all wading countries that Britain thould 


profper. 


« Nothing (he fays) is more evident, than that the commercial exertions 
of Great Britain, promoting the indufiry and a:ts of the various counfries with 
which fhe traffics,and exchanging {urplus for fupplies, benefits refpe@ivel y and 
jointly every country within the wide range of her trade: i is, theretore, 
the intereft of all thofe countries that her commerce fhould continue and 
increafe, by which their emolument and gratification continue and increafe 
in the fame proportion; her capital, ability, and {kill, ttimulate their molt 
lucratively productive labours, and enabled them to purchafe imported ac- 
¢ommodation and luxuries.” 


The northern princes at this time were blind to their intereft, and 
fouxht to change maritime law, but-Britain refitted their attempts. Ac 
this time a very unexpected change took place in the Brisith cabinet by 
the refignation of Mr. Pitt and his co-adjutors, the caufes of which our 
author developes, and concludes that part of his narrative with a fumma- 
ry of Mr. Pitt’s character, and fhort fketches of Mr. Dundas, Lord 
Grenville, Mr. Windham, and Earl Spencer.. Mr. Pitt was fucceeded 
by Mr. Addington, and Lord Grenville by Lord Hawkefbury. Vain 
Was the attempt of the northern powers to intimidate Britain, a flest fail- 
edto the Baltic, Nelfon was victorious, an armift.ce was propoled and ac- 
cepted, and Paul being dead, and Alexander dilpofed to peace, an ami- 
cable adjuftment took place between Britain and the northern powers, 
The hiftory now comes to the naval campaign of our country in the 
Channel and ocean, where fuccefs attended all her efforts. We arenow 
Conduéted to exploits and atchicvements of the Britihh army, which, 
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as our hiftotian well obferves, nad never been furpaficd in the annals 


of war. -Our-hiftorian purtues che fate of the French in Egyp: from 
the departure of Buonaparte to the {pring 1801, thence he condudy 
usto the bay of Tetuan, where was aflembled the armamen: under 
Sir Raiph Abercrombie: and Lord Reith to proceed againit the Freneh 
in Egypt. - Having croffed the Mediterranean, the expedition arriv 

near the end of September 1801, at Marmorice, in Atia Minor. The 
objet of this. diagonalomovement was to bevallured of the military co 
operation of the ‘Turks, and alfo their afliftance in furxithing horfes, 
gun-boats, and other neceffary atticles: here alfo they procured fups 
plies.of freth provifions.. There they remained till the end of February, 
On the aft of March they difcovered land that proved to be the coat 
near Aravs Tower, and on the next morning the whole fleet moored 
in. Aboukir Bay, and the men of war oscupied the very ground oa 
whieh had been fought the battle of Nelfon. There follows a very 
itriking defcription et the coait, the ftrength of the enemy, the bate 
serics.ahd fand-hills. For fome days the. extreme roughnefs of the 
furf prevented an attempt to dif-embarix, but on the 8th the atrempr 
was'made. The fignal was given, ahd the troops proceeded to the 
fhore.. The French poured from the heights and Aboukir Caftle all 
the fhot and grape-fhot that their mutketry and artillery could iilue; 
theeffest was tremendous ; in a fituation in which they could not return 
the fire, and feeing their comrades fail about them; under thefe fell 
meflengers of multiplied death, inftead of being difmayed, our heroic 
foldiers.were the more indignantly eager to reach the fhore, where, 
brin ing arm to arm of Briton aygainft Frenchman, they knew they 
would foon avenge their fellow countrymen, The boats arrived at 
the deftincd point; fpringing on. land, in the face of cannon, out 
champions formed on the beach, and advanced in a line. Marching 
coolly and fteadily up to the foes, they were enabled to ufe the (urelt 
inftftument of victory to Britifh courage, fupported by Britith mufcular 
ftrength—the bayonet; and now the artillery from our fhips could 
operate again{t the batteries of Aboukir, without expofing our foldiers 
to danger, ‘The French made a ftand worthy of their national he- 
roifm: but when Britifh failors can ule their cannon, and Britith fol- 


diers their bayonets, the moft valiant Frenchmen are deftined to yield. , 


In the conflict between fuch combatants, the battle was obftinate and 
bloody ; but our heroes prevailed. The French found they had more 
formidable foes to encounter than even thofe whom they had met at 
Lodiand Arcola; and thata Britith hand/ul at Acre, had merely given 
afpecimen of what they might expect from a Britifh army... The 
deicription of the campaign rifes in intereft. “Ihe engagement of the 
413th fatther difplays Britith hcroifm, but the moft ftriking and gle- 
rious difplay was lecured for the 2i{t, of which our authoi’s account 
is a mafterly piece of hiftorical painting. To all the troops that were. 
engaged he renders juftice and confequently high praife: perhaps@ 
little more than juftice to his coyntrymen—the 42d, On the capture 
of the flandard, however, he allows the merits of Anthony Lutz. 
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Brdhy tating: the evidence he obferves the rejult of the whole: is, 
Major Stirling took the ftandard and delivered it to Sinclair, 


who being wounded, and in a ftate of infenfibility, loft the fame, and. 
thafit was retaken by Anthony Lutz,” and concludes with the fol- 


lowing compliment to both, 


® Taking no part in the difpute, the hiftorian has only to exprefé bis 
: with, that fuldre nafrators of Britith wars may ever have to celebrate feck’ 
Twalour as was exhibited by the 42d. ahd foreign regiments, thé oaptors and 
# recapto:s of a flundard that was termed invincible till it was botae againit 
the’ troops of Britain.” ' 
‘4 


| Our hiftosian conducts us with the army to upper Egypt through 

, all the dificulues which they had to encounter, and places thelr per- 
feverance and fortitude in a light no lefs ftriking than their recent va- 
lour and prowels. Another vistue draws forth the deférved praife. 


““Accuftomed,” {ays our author, “to Mahometan and Frenchdepredators, 

the ‘people regarded the new comers at firlt with dread, but afterwards 
With wonder, when they: found that not a fingle foldier of the Britihh com- 

‘Mitted the llighteit pillage; and, at laft, with gratitude hailed them as their 
deliverers froin a plundering, banditti. The only gratuitous contribution 
which our champions required was water, this beverage with gladdened 
@agerne(s the natives brought, and readily fupplied with every provifion in 
their power, heroes, who in the midit of war and {canty ftores, ftri€tly ob- 
fetved the principles of juftice, and thewed that Britifli troops weré sox- 
Diers not robbers.” 


+ Having brought the campaign of Egypt to.the expulfion of the 
French, ,heconc!udes his account of that glorious enterprize in the 
following terms worthy of the fplendid fubject. 


™€ Such was the iffue of Buonaparté’s expedition to Egypt; there, as in 
al their undertakings during the laft war, the French ho a until they 
encountered the forces of Britain: there Buonaparte learned, that in vain 
he might projeét (chemes of maritime and commercial conqueft, when op- 
poled by the naval aod military |.;oes of Britain. All the mighty prepara- 
tions and boafted atchievements of four years in purfait of the favourite ob- 
jeét of the Chief Conful, perified without leaving a wreck behind. The 
whole, and every pa:t of this expedition, difplayed the Britith charaGer in 
its manifold excellencies. Adveriturous courage, were guided by wifdom, 
United with patience and magnanimous conftancy, and were all infpired by 


Patriotifm and loyalty, and enhanced by juftice. Such were the qualities that - 


fendered Britain triumphant in the fignally glorious campaign of Egypt, in 
fach B. itain may always confide, and fuch let her enemies dread. If am- 
bitions pride thould overlook more remote events when the feeks war with 
Britain, let ber REMEMBER EGYPT.” 


The hiftory concludes with the termination of the war, mentions 

_ the general joy which it accafioned, and acknowledges, in a note, that 

the author himfelf was one who rejoiced at the ceflation of hoftilities. 
He does not, however, enter into the merits of the peate. 


“ The treaty of Amiens, (he fays) opered new {ubjedts of difcuffiof be- 
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254 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
longing more properly to a fub/equent | etson which thal embrace the hit 
en 


tory of that pacification; the ftate and fentiments of the two countries, and 
of éther nations during the peace; the rife and progrets of the ruptere, 
with the events which may enue until hoiiilities be brought to a permanent 
conclufion.” 

As it was one thing to rejoice at the termination of war, and ano. 
ther to approve of the treaty of Amiens, from the point at which the 
hiftory ceafes, we have no certain data for determining whether our 
author approves or does not approve of that convention. We think, 
however, that the probability is that he does not; the very reafoning 
which he applies to Lord Bute’s peace, applies much more ftrongly to 
the peace in queftion. Our author is uniformly the admiter of Britih 
energy, and the tone which energy dictates, and as in that and other 
parts of his work he is diftinguifhed for confiftency, we cannot {ee it 
poffible for him to reckon the late peace honourable to Britain. He 
who fo eloquently defcribes the magnanimous and fublime Secretary 
Pitt, propofing the moft decifive meafures tothe momarchs of France 
and Spain, certainly would feel indignant at the idea of his adored 
Britens crouching to Buonaparté. ‘Thefe are confiderations which 
we fuggeft to Dr. Biilet when proceeding with his work, he thal dif- 
cufs the treaty of Amiens, and minifterial acquiefcence with confular 
infolence, during the hollow truce with the Corfican barbarian. Ie 
is evident our author does not reft the fecurity of Britain on the peace, 
but on the manifeitation of Britith ftrength, as will appear from the 
{trong and glowing picture which clofes the work. 

“ The moft important objeét which Britain afcertained at the termina 
tion of the ate war, was her own fecurity: for this valuable blefling under 
Providence, the was indebted to her own extraordinary efforts during the 
whole of the conte!}, but efpecially fince the rupture of the firft negotiation 
at Paris. She had proved, even beyond her own exertions in former times, 
that the was fuperior to the whole naval world combined againfi her in war, 
Every attempt to difturb her rights, to invade her dominions, either direélly 
of indireéily to impair the fources of her commercial profperity and poli- 
tical greatnefs, have recoiled on the authors: never had her commerce been 
fo fourifhing, or her power {> refililefs, as during the moft arduous war 
which her hiftory has to record, Threatened, and actual rebellion, only 
demonfirated paramount loyalty and patrioti{‘m: aitempis on her finances 
dilplayed, beyond former conception, the extent of her refources ; leaving 
their bounds far beyond calculation; refources exhauftlefs, becaufe flowing 
from mindswhich afford perennial {upply; menaced invafion ferved only 
to thew the mumber and force of her voluntary defenders. Every meant 
that fertile genius could devile, or gigantic power execute, was eflayed 
Sgainfi our country: if fhe could have been fubdued by any human effort, 
in the late arduous conteft the muit have fallen: the ftupendous exertions 
that were employed againft Britain, but employed in vain, demonfirate het 
invincible. Hare RESTS OUR SECURITY, IN THE MAWIFESTATION OF 
RESOURCES NOT TO BB EXHAUSLED, A SPIRIT NOT TO BE BROKEN, 
AND A FORCE NOT TO BE SUBDUED; OUR SECURITY IS INVULNEK 
ABLE WHILE WE CONTINUE WHAT WE HAVE BEEN, AWD ARE TRUE 
FO OURSELV Es.” 
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Resarks on the Doftrine of Fuftification by Faith: in a Letter to the 
Rev. ‘Fobn Overton, A. B. Author of a Work entitled * The True 
Churcbmen ajcertained.” By Edward Pearfon, B. D., Rector of 
Rempftone, Nottinghamfhire. 8vo. Pp. 38. Hatchard. 1802. 


F this valuable pamphlet had not accidentally efcaped our notice, 

we fhould long ago have teftified our high efteem of it, by laying 
an account of it before our readers. it is, indeed, deferving of very 
high efteem ; for it gives a concife and moft mafterly view of one of 
the moit important doctrines of the Chriftian faith: a view at once fo 
fimp!e and tatisfactory that, did we not know with what pertinacity 
inveterate prejudices are cherifhed and defended, we fhould hope that 
there would no longer be any difpute on the fubject. 

The doctrine of juftification by faith has been called the ** funda 
mental doctrine of Proteftantifm.” It might, with more propriety, 
be called the ‘* fundamental doétrine of the gofpebh;” tor, when 
rightly under{tood, fo it certainly is. 1t is Jamentable, however, that, 
by many proteftants, this do&trine has been totally perverted, and made 
fubiervient to the grofleft licentioufnefs: To give proofs of this afler- 
tion would be wholly fuperfluous ; for its truth neither is, nor can be, 
called in queftion. And, indeed, while the notion is ftrenuoufly iv- 
tulcated, that nothing but faith is required from man in order to his 
being accepted of God, in other words, that ‘faith is the only con- 
dition of man’s juftification ;” accompanied, (as this notion uniformly 
is,) by the doctrine of the * final perfeverance of the faints,” or 
that ‘*a man once juftified can never totally and finally fall from 
grace,” it is, morally fpeaking, an ab/olute impoffibility that the in- 
tereft of virtue fhould not be difregarded, and Chrift himfelf made 
the minifter of fin. Weare far from thinking (God forbid !) that all 
who teach this dangerous theory of juftification are unfriendly to mo- 
tality; though many who have taught it were avowedly fo. ‘The mit- 
Creants, who, under the name of Antinomians, are remembered only 
toexcite abhorrence, fyftematically built on this foundation the de- 
fence of fuch profligacy as difgraces humanity, and it is to us afto- 
Hifhing that there fhould be good men who yet do not fee that if the 
Premifes be true, the conclufion is unavoidable. No acutenefs of in- 
tellect will ever prove that, if faith be the fole condition required to 
place and preferve men in a ftate of falvation, they run any rifque by 
negleAing good works, or- even by wallowing in the moft beattly 
Wickednefs, And even if the proof of this were poffible, it would 
always, by men of corrupt minds, be evaded ;_ fo that guard this no- 
tion of jultification by what fences you pleafe, it will ever be produc- 
tive of thocking confequences. ts pernicious tendency is matter of 
Inconteftible fa, demonftrated by every day’s experience; and, fusely, 
this fingle confideration fhuld fersoufly determine all well-meaning 
Men to inquire, at leaft, into the grounds on which it refts, and zeal- 
*ufly to counteract its influence, if it is found to be erroneous, “Lhe 
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very circumftance of its leading to fuch unchriftian condu@ is a fron 
refumption that it is not the doétrine meant to be i: culcated eithe 
y {cripture or by the Church of England ; and if it natural y leads to 
fuch conduct, as it undoubtedly does, the prefumption becomes equi. 
valent to demonftration, 

This notion of juttification by faith is one of the moft effential 
tenetsof Calvinifm; a fyftem of divinity which, as Mr. Dauben 
has well obf-rved, is ** wholly made up of frightful extremes.” The 
notion is, acco: dingly, among the moft favourite of that party who 
Rave lately afflumed, among us, the proud appellation of ** the true 
churchmen,” and whole purpose it evidently appears to be, to diffe. 
minate, as the only ** evangelical” doctiines, a fpecies of methodifm 
grafted on Calvinifm. Their champion, Mr. Overton, has dedicated 
a whole chapter of his book to its fupport. He maintains that ‘ faith 
only, or faith without works, is the the conditional or inffrumental caule 
of this bleflng,” meaning jultification ; and that ** good works, are 
neither its meritorious caufe nor its appointed ecneition.” He ftiongly 
cenfures thofe writers who aflert that ‘* good works are the condition 
of falvation ; "” and, {peaking of the Church of England, he fays, 
*if her doctrine indeed is,” as Bifhop Bull, whofe opinion he had 
quoted, alleged, ° that we arc thus jultified by faith and good works; 
or thar faith and good works are thus the conditions of juftification, is 
it not very flrange that in none of her exprefs writings on the fubje& 
fhe fhould have affirmed this? And is there a fingle expreffion that 
founds Jike it, either in her articles or hamilieson the point? Let the 


advocates of the doctrine produce it.” The obje& of Mr. Pearfon's, 
pa phiet is to thew that this doctrine is equaliy that of the church 


and of the Bible; and, in our opinion, no object was ever more com- 
pletely attained. 


“ 1 will fiett,” fays our author, to Mr. Overton, “ premife that I do not 
object to your denying ‘good works-to be the me: itorious cause of jultification,’ 
but to your denying ‘ that they are the afpoinicd condition of jn ftification,’ and 
itil: more to your denying that ‘ they are the aspointed condition of salvation. 

* Juttification is the being accounted righteous before God, All, who 
acknowledge the holine!s of the Divine Nature, and the finfulnefs of the 
human race, as they are fet forth in the fcriptures, will readily agree that 
the ouly meritorious cau'e of our being accounted righteous before God, 18 
icius Chrifts At leali, there ts no difference of opinion, on this point, 


etween you and the writers whom yeu undertake to oppofe. Tis cewse of 
I 


jaltication, therefore, will be allowed to be always the (ame. Bat, betides 
what is done in this matter on the part ef God, fomething is to be done on 
the part of man. Hence arifes another cauie of juliification, which may 
properly enough be called the conditional caufe.. This will vary according t0 
the circum {iances of the perion who is fuppofed to be juitified, and the lime 
at which jufiification is fuppofed to take place The u'timate end or oyedt 
of juftification is, sa/vation. He, therefore, who continues in a ftate of jak 
tification, tili death, will be faved. Generally fpeaking, however, the im- 
mediate effect of juftification is, not that we are sewed, but that we are 
placed in a stare of salvation, But, as being placed in a state of sei 
ing 
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being saved, are different things, the condision of both may not be exacily the 
fame. At lea, in contidering the que:tion of conditions, regard mun al- 
ways be had to wiic/ of the ¢ twais intended. Part of the diiterence be- 
(ween youand your opponents feems to ariie from this, that what they fay 
concerning the condition of continuing ina juiiified [iate, or a liate of jalva- 
tion, and of bemg fixally saved, you underiiand them as faying concerning 
the condition of being at frst jultiied, or of eatering into @ fiate ot lalvas 
tion, If, indeed, ov furiber contderation you perfilt in maintaming that 
ood works are not a condition of fal salvation, | mult deipaiur of b iging 
ou and therr to be of one mind in this particular, but I hope to convince 
ou that, in maintaining this, you are (upported by the authority neither of 
feripture nor of the church.” (Pp. 7, 8, 9.) 


This able divine then proceeds to enquire what are the conditions of 
being firf? juitified, or of eniering into a ftate of falvation He ob- 
ferves what the Chriftian difpenfauion ts @ covenant, of which the very 
exiftence is entirely Owing to our Saviour Chrift, to whom, by confes 
quence, all the benefits refulcing trom it to man are to be aleribed, 
But a covenant, from its nature, implies cona:tions ; conditions ot en- 
tering into it, and conditions of continuing init, Without obferving 
thefe we are not to look for its promiled rewards. The ordinary 
mean: appointed for our entering into this covenant is the facrament 
of baptifm ; tor ** they that receive baptifm rightiy are grafted into 
the Church; the promites of forgivenefs of fin, and of our adoption 
to be the fons of God by the Holy Gholt, are vifibly figned and 
fealed.”” (Art. xxvis.) Now what are the conditions of being bap» 
tized? For the fame muft be thoie of being justified, or placed ina 
ftate of falvation. In the catechifim they are declared to be ** Re» 
pentance, whereby they” the candidates, ** forfake fin; and faith, 
whereby they ftedfaitly believe the promifes of God, made to them in 
that facrament.”” But repentance muft confift of two parts at leat; 
contrition for fins paft and a refalution to live Well for the future. That 
this relolution is inditpentibly required in order to baptilm, is evident 
from the baptitmal vow itfelf, in which the candidate engages to re- 
nounce what God has forbidden, to de/teve what he has revealed and to 
perform what he hascommanded. (See queftions in the Off. for bap- 
tim.) Whether Mr. Overton will allow i:epentance, thus underftood, 
to be a good work, our author fays that he does not know; but he 
fhews, from Moftheim, that, in the primitive church, gad works, or, 
“fatisfactory proofs of pious difpolitions and upright intentions” were 
required of the catechumens, for a confiderable time previoufly to 
baptifm. And ourown chuich, in the cafe of adult perfons, direé 
that fuch candidates be exhorted to pepe themfelves with prayers 
and fafting for the receiving of this holy facrament.” (Rub.) If, in 


the carechi(m, no aé?ual good works are required, the reafon is, that 
No opportunity of performing them is fuppofed: the greater number 
‘Of perfons being baptized in infancy. Thefe perfons,, when they 
ome ta the years of difcretion, are fuppofed to take the baptifmal 
vow upon themfelyes; and it would evidently be abfurd to require-the 
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performance of good works before they underftand the nature of the 
obligation. (Pp. 10—15.) 
* Such,” T Mr. Pearfon, ‘ are the conditions of being at fe 


juftified, or of being admitted into a ftate of falvation.” His reafon. 
ing can be evaded in no other way but by denying that by baptifm, we 
a or admitted into a {tate of falvation. It is, accordingly, 
mott ftrenuoufly denied by Mr. Overton, for the purpofe, undoubtedly, 

of avoiding the confequence ; but how widely in this, as in man 
other inftances, Mr. Overton has departed from the Church of En. 
land, we formerly had occafion to fhew. To allow, however, that 
ultification was ufed by our church as fynonymous with baptifm 
would have been at once to abandon his caufe. He, therefore, choofes 
rather to call in queftion the meaning of one of the pla neft paflages 
of the Homily on falvation, where thefe terms are fo ufed; ‘Our 
office is not to pafs the time of this prefent life unfruitfully and idly, 
after that we are baptized or juftified.” And, in order that the doubts 
which he wifhed to fuggeft with regard to this paflage might take 
fafter hold of the minds of his readers, he, with his ufual good faith, 
reprefents Dr. Hey as affording thefe doubts the fanétion of his au- 
thority. ‘Jn refed to the notion,” he fays, that ** juftification is 
fynonimous to baptifm,” Dr. Key allows that ‘the word’ is ‘/e/dom, 
if ever ufed’ in this fenfe, except, in our article and Homily. And 
does not this circumftance render it highly improbable that it is fo 
ufed there? Does it not far more than outweigh the fingle expref- 
fion * baptized or juttified,’ in the Homily?” (Ov. p. 180.) Would 
not any one, from Mr. Overton's account, fuppofe that Dr. Hey meant 
to fay that our reformers feldom, if ever, fpoke of ju/fification as equi- 
valent to baptifm? but Dr, Hey’s meaning is directly the contrary, 
The very paragraph immediately preceding that to which Mr, Over- 
ton refers is exprefsly employed in proving that this was the comme 
“‘Janguage ufed at the time of the reformation.”’ The learned pra- 
feflor then adds as follows: ‘* There isthe more need of this accent 
of jutification, as fome of our Chriftian brethren feem to conceive it 
as giving them a title to eternal happinefs which cannot be forfeited.” 
And, after adverting to the proce’s by which this conception might, as 
he imagines, come to be firft entertained, he fays, **I imagine that all 
this. is a good deal owing to our feldom, if ever, ufing the word jufti- 
fication as itis ufed in our article and Homily, as fynonymous to éap- 
tifm,” (Leet. ii, 335, 336.) Dr. H-y, therefore, fays that, in his 
opinion, a grofs doctrinal error may have taken its rife from our bav- 
ing deferted the language of the reformers. Mr. Overton makes him fay, 
that the reformers feldom, if ever, ufed fuch language, and hints that 
they aver ufed it but in the foregein Jingle pafjage of the Hemily, And 
this is Mr. Overton’s ufual way Sannin againft ** the iniquity: of 

quotation.” 

But to proceed with Mr. Pearfon. What are the conditions upoa 
which, according to the doctrine uf gur church, thofe who dave = 
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from ju aad are agafn reftored to it? ** The grant of repentance,” 
fays the fixteenth article, ‘* is not to be denied to fuch as fall into fin 
sher baptifm. And they are to be condemned which deny the place 
of forgivenefs to fuch as truly repent.” Though repentance only is 
here mentioned, yet faith is manifeftly fuppoted, and the truth is that 
the conditions of this reftoration are exactly the fame as thofe of being 
juftified at firft, viz. repentance and faith: That this is the fentiment 
of thechurch appears, both from her always requiring confeffion of 
fins before abfolution, and from the forms of abiolution themfelves. 
* He pardoneth and abfolveth al] them that truly repent and unfeign- 
edly believe his holy gofpel.” ‘‘Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who, of his great mercy, hath promifed forgivenefs of fins to all them, 
that with Aearty repentance and true faith turn untohim, &c.” To 
thefe proofs we may add the following paflage from the Homily on fal- 
vation, in which the fame doétrine is exprefled moft luminoufly : 
“ They, which in ac or deed do fin after their baptifm, are wafhed by 
Chrift’s facrifice from their fins, when they turn again to God unfeign- 
edly.”” (Pp. 16—19.) 

Nor does the church, without good reafon, confider repentance, as well 

as faith, to be acondition of juftification: for the fcripture does the 
fame. Our Saviour himfelf began his preaching by faying, ‘* repent ye 
and believe the gofpel.” St. Peter, too,when the people afked him what 
they fhould do, replied, ‘* repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jefus Chrift, for the remiffion of fins, and ye fhall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghoit.” If repeniance be not here exprefsly 
made a condition of juftification, it is not eafy to fay what a condi- 
tion is. 
“You may, however,” fays this learned and logical divine, ** ftill 
think that your opinion is fupported by the XIth article. You fay, 
p. 218. ‘when the church is treating directly on the means, or condi- 
tion, or, whatever it is called by which we obtain juftification, the 
fays, ‘[t isby FAITH ONLY, BY FAITH WITHOUT WORKS; by faith 
at it is perfectly diftind from obcdience to the law.’ This reference 
to what the church is fuppofed to fay on the means or condition of jul- 
tification, is evidently to what is contained in the XIth article, But 
what will you think, when you find, as I undertake to fay is true, 
that the XIth article treats entirely of the meritorious caufe of jultifi- 
fation, and fays nothing of the means or condition.” (Pp. 20, 21.) 
In order that this may be diftinétly feen, Mr. Pearfon compares the 
meaning of St. Paul in the celebrated paflage (Rom. iii, 28.) on which 
the article is built, with that of St. James; and the refult of the com. 
Périfon is as follows : 

When St. Paul fays, that *¢ a man is juftified by faith without the 
deeds of the law” he is {peaking of the meritorious caufe of juftifica- 
tion, We are juftified by the Chriffian religion, or by the Chriflian 
di/penfation (for which, as being the objec? of faith, the word faithit- 
felf is put by a figure); that is, we are juftified by the merits of 
Chrift a/ene, to the exclufion of all other meritoricus caufes. What 
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St. Paul here exprefies by being ‘¢ juttified by faith,” he elfewhere ex. 

refles thus: being ** jultified by fhe faith of Chrift.” (Gal. is. 10.) 
This Jaft exprefion, Mr. Pearfon, thinks, may, perhaps be more tea 
dily allowed to fignify “ the Chriftian religion.” We ourfelves haye 
no doubt that this is its fignification. ‘* You, at Jeatt, Sir,” fays our 
author, **who feem difpoicd to lay fufficient ftrefs on prepofitions, 
will hardly deny that * the faith of Chrift’ may be fomewhat different 
from ‘taith in Chrift.” The words, in the original, were, in tuth, 
femarkable: 2 dines as aww; &F tpyay vous, EAN MH ATA wisiw: Tice Xpds 
** A man is not juttified by the works of the law, ExcEPT (or UNLEss) 
through the faith of Jefus Chrift.”” We are much miftaken if thefe 
words do not teach the important doctrine that the Jewith law fur. 
nifhed no juftification, but as prefigurative of the gofpel of Chrif. 
St. Paul, however, in other places, cxprefl’s the fame thing which is 
éxpreffed in Rom. iii. 28, without any mention of the word faith; 
thus, ‘* juftified by Chrift (Gal. ii. 17.),” and ** juftified by his grace 
(Tit. iii. 7.).” In either cafe, both where faith is mentioned, and 
where it is not, the meaning of St. Paul is precifely the fame with 
that of St. Peter, when he fays, ** Neither is there falvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we muft be faved.””, (A@s iv. 12.) 

When St. James (ii. 24.) fays that ** by works a man is juftified, 
and not by faith only,” he is fpeaking of the conditional caufe of julti- 
fication, and of continuing in a itate of falvation, fo as at lat, to be 
adlually faved. This appears from the queftien, ‘* Can faith fave 
him?” And what he maintains is, that no faith can do this but fuch 
as produces good moral condué&. Tine feeming difference, then, be- 
tween St. Paul und St. James, is wholly owing to their {peaking of 
different fubjeQs. For St. Paul is fpeaking of the meritorious caufe 
of our being admitted into a ftate of falvation, while St. James is 
{peaking of the conditional caufe of our continuing in a flate of falva- 
tion, ahd of being finally faved. ‘* When St. Paul,” as Mr. Pearfon 
obierves, ** is {peaking of the conditional caufe of our continuing in a 
ftate of falvation and of being faved, he ules a language perfectly cone 
fonant to that of S:, James. See Rom. ii. €—16. the whole of Rom. vi. 
the whole of Rom. viii. Gal. v. 16, to the end, and innumerable other 
paflages of his epifties.” (Pp. 19—25.) 

in the XIth. Article, the doctrine **of the Juftification of Man” 
is defcribed by two different modes of cxprefGon, which are plainly 
equivalent to one another. The firft is: ** We are accounted righte- 
ous before God, only for the merit of cur Lord and Saviour efus 
Chrift by faith, and not for our own works or defervings.”” That this 
expieffion relates to the meritorious caufe of man’s juftification is um- 
verfally allowed. But the fecond, “we are juttified by faith only,” 
muft relatg,to the fame fubje& exaétly, as appears by the ufe of the 
word * elirefies :” for, otherwife the article would reafon inconfe- 
quentially, The meaning of both is precifely that of St. Paul, when 


he {ays that “¢a man is jultified by faith without the deeds of the pt > 
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that is, by the merits of Chrift aléne, to the exclufion of all other me- 
riterious Caufes whatfoever. The fame conclufion is moft evident 
from the Homily, the great object of which is to eftablith the doétrine 
that Chrift is the fole meritorious ‘caufe of our juftification ; and with 
this view it is that the Article refers to it. But when the Homil 
comes to mention faith as a condition, it exprefsly fays that ** faith dot 
not fhut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, ‘ro 
BE JOYNED WITH FAITH, in every man that is juftified ; but it fhut- 
teth them out from the office of juftifying.” ‘Thefe graces then are 
not fhut out as conditions, but as meritorious caufes; and, in this re- 
fpect, faith, as a grace or virtue, is equally fhut out: for, fays the 
Homily, *S In that refpect of merit and dejerving, we forfake, as it 
were, altogether again, faith, works, and all other virtues.” The Ho- 
mily, it is farther to be obferved, treats, not of juj/fification only, but 
alfo of falvation, that is, of retaining our juftification, and of being 
finaily faved. And when it comes, in the third part, to mention what 
is required for this purpofe on the part of man, or, in other words, 
the conditions of falvation, it adds, as St. James does, good works to 
faith. ‘* Our office is not to pafs the time of this prefent life unfruite 
fully and idly, after that we are baptized or juftified, not caring how 
few good works we do, to the glory of God, and the profit of our 
neighbours. Much lefs is it our office, &c.”” ‘I he force of this de- 
duction we deem impregnable; and we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Pearfon is right in the obfervation with which he concludes it. 


“« When,. therefore, p. 198, exprefling your opinion of the condition of 
jaftification in the words of the Article, but departing, as I conceive, from 
its meaning, you declare, in the name of yourfelf and your friends, that, * if 
you cannot prove, beyond all reafonable room for controverly, that this is 
the unequivocal opinion of our Church and Reformers, tn will renounce 

aration for which, 
probably, your friends will not think you much entitled to their thanks.”’ 
(Pp. 25—28.) 

Our author having confidered the conditions of being juftified at 
firf, and of being reffored to a juftified ftate, after falling away from 
it; which conditions we have feen to be repentance and faith, the only 
remaining enquiry is, ** What are the conditions of continuing in that 
flate, and being finally faved?” But this part of the fubjedt, he fays, 
he has anticipated, and has, therefore, little more to do than to add, 
in pofitive terms, that thefe conditions are faith and good works, He 
thinks it proper, however, to recal our attention to the Baptifmal 
vow, which contains the conditions of all the three. ‘The laft part 
of that vow, according to the explanation of it in the Catechifm, is a 
Promife to obferve the —Ten Commandments, as comprehending our 
duty to God, our neighbour, and ourfelves. The performing of this 
Promife, or the leading of “*a pure and holy life,” is declared, in the 
form of daily abfolution, a condition of our continuing in a ftate of 


falvation, and of ** coming, at the laft, toGod’s eternal joy, through 
Jelus 
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Jefus Chrift our Lord.” The fame condition is plainly expreffed ig 
the Abfolution in the Communion Service ; and the caufe of ity 
omiffion in the Abfolution at the Vifitation of the Sick is, probably, 
that no opportunity for the farther »erformance of good works is {up. 


pofed. 


“ The cafe is,” fays this diferiminating writer, “that when we look 
back to time paft, the conditions of juftification are faith and repentance; 
when we look forward to time to come, the conditions are faith and goed 
works: which is much the fame as laying that we are always to perform our 
duty to the befi of our power, but never to think that we have performed 
it as we ought. How, then, it can be faid, confittently with an agreement 
in the fentiments of our Church, that goed corks do not form a part of the 
conditions of either juftification or falsation, I am entirely at a lofs to under. 
fiand. Surely, it will require a work not lefs in bulk than ‘The True 
Churchmen aicertained,’ to fhew, ‘ beyond all reafonable room for contro- 
verfy,’ that thofe performances, without which any propofed reward cannot 
be obtained, are not, properly and truly, called @ condition of obtaining it.” 
(Pp. 28—33.) 


Mr. Pearfon fums up, in a very neat and perfpicuous manner, the 
amount of his inquiries into the doctrine of juftification by faith, 
His conclufions, we are fully perfuaded, are, as he himfelf thinks 
them, ** agreeable both to the fenie of Scripture and the doétrine of 
our Church.” ‘They are contained in the following definition, and 
propofitions ; 


“« Dertnitien.” 


“ Juflification is the being accounted righteous before God,” 


“« PROPOSITIONS.” 

1. “ The confequence of our being juttified at any time, during the pre- 
fent life, is that we are admitted into a state of salvation. This, by fume dis 
vines, is called our frst juftification. 

2. * The confequence of our being juftified, at the latt day will be, that 
we fhall be saved, or made partaters of salvation. This, by tome divines, is 
called our /ast or final juliihcation.” 

3. The fole meritorious caule of our being juftified at arv time, and of 
our being finally faved, is Jeflus Chrilt.” : 

4, “* The conditions of our being at first juttified, or of being admitied into 
a fiate of falvation, are repentance and faith.” 

5. “ The conditions of our continuing ina flate of falvation, and of being 
finally faved, are faith and good works.” 

6. The comdéitions of being restored to a ftate of falvation, after having 
fallen away frem it, are the fame as thofe on which we are firft admitted into 
it, namely, repentance and faith.” 

7. * ‘The means ot instrument, by which we are at firft admitted intoa 
fiate of falvation, is the facrament of baptism.” 

8. * The means or instruments, by which we are continued in a flate of 
falvation, are prayer, the hearing or reading of the Scriptures, and the partl- 
cipation of the facrament of the Lord's Suffer; including the aflifiance of the 
grace which is promiled to the ufe of them.” (Pp. 33—35.) 

We 
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We have thus given a very faithful and full analyfis of this excellent 
and interefLing pamphlet, which, we venture to fay, will be allowed, 
by eve unprejudiced mind, to have fettled the much difputed poiat 
of juftincation by faith, ** beyond all reafonable room for controverfy.” 
But, although we are perfeCly fatisfied that Mr. Pearfon’s arguments 
can never be confuted, yet we do not expect that they will have 

at effect on our Calviniftic, evangelical, ‘“* True Churchmen.” 

hile thefe gentlemen retain their fundamental dogma of uNCONDI- 
TIONAL AND ARBITRARY DECREES, the fuftaining link on which 
every one of their peculiar tenets is fufpended, it is impoffible that 
any one of thefe tenets fhould be relinquifhed by them. We cannot, 
however, conclude without obferving, that notwithftanding Mr, Over- 
ton’s pompous difplay, in the snleie to his work, of the care with 
which he has guarded againft the ‘‘ iniquity of quotation,”’ not a fingle 
writer has appeared againf{t him (as far as our knowledge reaches) who 
has not conviéted him either of fome unfair quotations, or of fome 
rofs and palpable mifreprefentation of the authors to whom he refers, 
Mr. Daubeny, in particular, has proved againft him numerous in- 
ftances of both. On this fubjeét Mr. Pearfon, with that mild 
and charitable politenefs which is natural to him, exprefles himielf 
thus ; 


“ In general, I am not difpofed to deny you the praife of candour. With 
re(peet to this, however, and for the fake of thofe of your readers who are 
likely to be influenced by the authority of the writers whom you quote, I 
think it neceflary to oblerve that your repreientation of their fentiments is 
not always to be implicitly received. You have not, | think, fo carefull 
oe againft the ‘ iniquity of quotation,’ as you feem to have intended. 

fhall be content with giving an inftance or two of this. In p. 131, you 
fay, ‘ Profeflor Hey — a doubt whether the dilorderly propentities of 
man were owing to Adam's tranfgreflion,’ This, which, | believe, is your 


firft quotation from Dr. Hey’s work, gives the idea that Dr. Hey himlelf 


entertains fuch a doubt. But Dr. Hey only fays, ‘I fhould rather think, 
that the intention of the compilers was, to leave men a liberty of affenting, 
who fhould doud:, whether the diforderly propenfities of man were owing to 
Adam's tranfgreflion.’ Norr, Lect. Vol. IIL. p. 152. Again, in p. 260, 
with a reference to the Norrifian Lectures, you fay, ‘We dare not fu gelt 
our doubts whether all men may not be happy ultimately.’ Hence allo it 
might be concluded that Dr, Hey entertains thefe dochts: Whether he 
does or not, | do not pretend to fay. I contend, however, that this does 
not appear from his werds, but rather that the contrary appears. His words 
are, ‘It is owing to the moderation of our Church, that we are not called 
upon to fybicribe to the eternity of Hell’s torments: nay, we are not re- 
quired even to condemn thofe, who pre{ume to affirm, that all men will be 
finally faved, though that was required in the laft Article of Edward VL 
and I think reasonably,’ Norr, Lett. Vol. 11, p. 390,” (Pp, 3537.) 
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An Introduction to the Knowledge of rare and valuable Editions of th 
Greek and Latin Clafpics ; including the Scriptores ve ve Ruflica, Gree 
Romances, and Lexicons ani Gramnars 5 to which is added a combetg 
Index Analyticus: the whole preceded *y an account of Polyglot B:bes, 
and the bef Editions of the Greek Septuagint and Te/iament. By 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, A. B. (lace of St. John’s Colleoe, Ox. 
ford.) The Second Euition, enlarged and co:reGed. bvo. Pp. 056, 
12s. Dwyer, London; Hanwell and Parker, Oxford ; Deighton 
and Barrett, Cambridge. 1804. 


iP ioe firft Edition of this valuable work was noticed by us, with 
the approbation it deferved, in our Revi w of November, 1802, 
Ot}. the extent of the additiois made in what the author modcitly cails 
the fecond edition of his work, the reader may judge from its confift. 
ing of 571 pages, exclufive of 73 pages occupied by the Pretace, and 
the account of the editions of facred icripiures, while the whole firk 
edition comprized only 63 paves. : 

The prefent volume comprehends an account of the Polyglot Bibles, 
the Greek Bibles, the Greck Teftaments, editions of the moft popu- 
Jar Greek and Latin claflic , arranged alphabetically, the Latin writers 
de re ruftica, the Greek romances, the various fets of the claflics, and 
an Analytical Index. 

Befides an accurate account of each edition the author has added 
the different prices at which they have been fold, has noticed thofe 
printed on vellum, on Jarge and on fmall paper, and mentioned in 
what colleétion, thofe which are become fcarce, are now to be found, 
To this are added many notes whicn abound both with intereiting ine 
formation and entertaining anecdote. 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which Mr. Dibdin has conduéted 
his work, we fhall infert what he fays of the two firlt editions or Ana- 
creon: we do this as a doubt has been entertained in the literary world, 
and, in our opinion, juttly, of the authenticity of mott of the Odes, 
afcribed to that poet, which thoush firlt ttart.d by Le Fevre, {o early 
as the year 1660, feems fo very little known, evn te claffical readers 
in general, as not to have been noviced by any of the tianflators of 
cammon editors. 

« ANACREON. 
“ H. Srepuanvus. Lutet. 40. 1554. Greece, 


 Epitio Pruncers*. A beautiful and rare editioi,, according to Fa: 


bricius and Clement, and printed by Henry Stephens when he was in his 
twenty 


— | 





« * The learned world has been divided on the ‘ubject of the antiquity 
and genwinencss of the poems alcribed to Anacreon. It feems the prefent ede 
tio princeps was compiled by H. Stephens from two MSS. ; the one was given 
him by John Clement, a fervant of Sir Thomas More, Chancellor o! a 2 
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qwenty-fixth year. Maittaire, 7. Steph. p. 220. Of the Latin verfion, in 
Anacteostic metre, by Stephens and Put chius, it was once diiputed whe- 
ther the former was the author of /is part of the verfion: but Mons, de la 
Monnoie (Bayle, Dict. t.i. 205, note 1) has put this matter beyond! all 
doubt in favour of Henry Stephens. The text of this edit. prin, has been 
followed by almoit every jublequent editor, ‘ays Harles, /mred. L. G. ti. 
929. lt ‘old for 2/. at Mr. Bridges’s fale, and along with a Latin edition of 
Andrea (Paris, 410, 15.45), was told for 3/. 75. cor, sarc. at Mr. Folkes’s fale: 
[ will not pretend to give its accurate price. Seea copy Bibl. Pinell, No. 
$937; Bibl. Crevenn. No. 3511. 
“Faspri. Salmurii. O&..1660-80-90. Gr. et Lat. 


« Tanaquil Faber was the first editor who, in fome very learned notes, 
attacked the antiquity of many of the odes of Anacreon; and Hasles him- 
felf ieems to coincide with tho’e critics who have imagined the greater part 
of them to be the produtiion of what are called the ‘ Seriptores recentiores :”” 
this opinion is alo eipouled by Pauw and Ficher. Harles, Antrod. LG, t. i, 
227.. In the above editions, “ poeiam vero ipfum non tantum fe'iciter 
emendat et eyregie expl cat [Faber], ied etiam mu!tis alits aliorum veterum 
ferptorum locis bene confulit lucemque adfeit.” Harles, Faér. B.G. t. it, 
96.” 


We do not exa@ly fee the reafon why Mr. Dibdin choofes to call 
Mr. Le Fevre by his Latin name ot T u.quil Faber in 2 note entirely 
Englith, though he is very properly called fo in the Latin tit ¢ to the 
edition, (in the fame principle he fh uld have call d the Oxford 
Editor of Apollonius Rhodius, Shawius, in the body of the note as well 
as in the title of the edision. 

We give our readers the following extract from the account of 
Wolfs edition of Homer, as it contains a paradox, in our opinion, as 
abfurd relative to the Prince of .Poets, as we think that relative te 
Anacreon reafonable. 


* Worru. Hal. Sax. O88. 1794. Gr. et Lat. 5 Vol. 


“ Very great and judicious ufe has been made throughout this work of 
the Scholia, publified by Villoifon (in the fol. edition of the Iliad 1788, 
which fee). -* In the prolegomena, the external evidence relative to the'e 
molt eminent works of claffical antiquity is fully examined, anda particular 
account is given of the ancient critics who have directed their attention tu 
this fubjeét. Wolfius ftates his rea‘ons for fuppofing that the works com- 
monly attributed to the great Maonian bard, were in part only compoled 
by him; that the remainder were the productions of the Homeride and 
other poets; and that the whole were finally arranged and methodized in 
two poems by Pifiiiratus and his family. The lover of genuine antiquity 
will, doubtleis, examine all the evidence with the greatest circum|peclion 





ee 


land; the other was procured in Italy, which, aftera long voyage, Stephens 
brought home with him to France. Thefe MSS. added to the ode “ Agwsts 
el ywaikes,” which Stephens found on the cover ofan old book, formed 
the materials of his edition. See De La Monnoie’s letter in Bayle’s Dit. 


hist. of crit, t. i, art. ‘ Anacreon,’ note i.” 
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before lte adopts the conclufions of this ingenious editor.” Ketr’s Elements 
of general Knowledge, addit, to second edits p. 83. 


That Pififtratus might collect fcattered and mutilated copies of the 
works of Honier to make one correct one is very poffible, but for fuck 
poems as the Iliad or as the Odyfley, where the paris chiefly depend 
on each other, and which abfolutely admit of as regular a diary asan 
hiftorical nartation, ‘to be a collection of fragments from various 
writers fs a/mo/? as impoffible as for the wonderful order of the unis 
yerfe to be derived ftom a fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

Befides the common edition of this work theré is one on large 
per, adorned with feveral curious engravings of fac fimiles, very ele. 
gantly executed. 

From the great merit of this publication, and its obvious atility, as 
well to the lover of biblical and claffical literature, as to the admirer 
and colleétor of curious books, we have no doubt it will go throu 
feveral editions ; we take the liberty, therefore, of fuggefting to Mr. 
Dibdin, what we think will be an improvement of his work. 

A Chronological inftead of an Alphabetical Arrangement of the 


Claffical Writers, as all the advantages of the latter will be retained 


5 Koger sh to the Index Analyticus as it now ftands ; and an infer- 
t 


of all the tranflations of the Claffics into modern languages, 


which is done even by Fabricius in fo learned and elaborate a work as 
his Bibliotheca Greca. 

We obferve alfo feveral inaccuracies of the prefs which are of mofe 
effential confequence in a book of this kind than in any other. 

In page * Ixxii. Profetlor White of Oxford is faid to have pub- 
lifhed his duodecimo edition of the Gofpels in 1789, inftead of 1798, 
and in the account of Shaw’s edition of Apollonius Rhodits, page 29, 
we find the following quotation from the Italian Editor of 1794 :— 
“* Una tale replicata fatica del Shaw fe non ha portato Apollonio a 
que} grado di perfezione, ar era deftinato in appreffe, ha fervato al- 
meno percominciar a diffundere il guitoe lo ftudio.” Here per comin- 
ciar is printed as one word, and ari mud be put for another word that 
has fome meaning, but what we are not able to fupply. 


Pinkerton’s Adcdern Geography. 
(Concluded from our last, Ps 169.) 


W5 fhall now accompany our author to Hindoftan, to Britons; 

undoubtedly, by far the moft interefting country in the eaft- 
Mr. P. complains that the defcription of it is not a little difficult, as 
from other caufes, fo efpecially from the want of grand natural fub- 


-_— 





© Why are the accounts of the editions of the Bible paged like the Pre- 
face, aud not like the body of the work ?———Rewiewer, 
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s. Aftcr long confideration, he fays, Mejor Rennel’s plan 
the moft eligible, not only in itfelf, but as having the ad- 
of being familiar to the public. The method purfued by this 
tous geographer is adjufted by the following fourfold partition : 
Ae countries pervaded by the Ganges, and its principal branches : 
g. Thofe along the courfe of the Sindeh or Indus: 3. The tra& 
fituated between thefe two divifions and the river Kiftna: 4. That 
which lies to the fouth of the Kiftna; or the Southern Peninfula, as 
it is frequently called, though perhaps improperly. Agreeably to this 
arrangement, our author, in four particular chapters; treats of ** Gan- 
gatic Hindoftan, or the countries on the Ganges ; Sindetic Hindoftan, 
or the countries on the Indus; Central Hindoftan, or the Middle 
Provinces ; and the Southern Divifion of Hindoftan."" * If {cientific 
geographers,” he obferves, ‘ had the privilege, ufurped by travellers 
‘and mariners, of impofing new names and divifions, the above parti- 
tions might be ftyled, in native terms, Gangeftan, Sindeftan, while 
Deccan might be confined to the fouthern part, and fome native word 
sy to the middle or centrical [central ] divilion.” (p. 236.) Inthe 
of thefe divifions are included Bengal, Bahar, Allahabad, Oude, 
part of Delhi, and Agimere ; in the fecond, Kuttore, Cafhmir, 
Cabul, Candahar, Lahore, Moultan, and Sindé; in the third, Gu- 
‘werat, Candeifh, Berar, Oriffa, the Sircars, the chief part of Gol- 
conda, Vifiapour, Dowlatabad, and Concan ; in the fourth, the re- 
mainder of Golconda, the Myfore, the extenfive region called the 
Carnatic, with Madura and other {mailer diftri€s. In this laft divi- 
fon is naturally included too the ifland of Ceylon. 

In each of Mr. P.’s four chapters the reader will find much curious 
matter ; but the moft important topics are cuncentrated, and very ably 
difcufled, in a pretty extenfive fketch prefixed, which is intituled a 
“ General View of Hindoftan.” Much ufeful information is here 
conveyed on every fubject connected with the nature of the country or 
the ftate of its inhabitants. But what, we are perfuaded, will attract 
moft notice in this part of Mr. P.’s work, is the marked difrefpeé, 
we had almoft faid the fovereign contempt, with which he uniformly 
treats thofe extravagant encomiums fo generally lavifhed on Hindoftan 
antiquity and civilization. Every one of the moft impofing preten- 
fions of this celebrated people our author holds very cheap indeed.— 

ir hiftory, chronology, government, religion, Peano literature, 
Genius, tafte, all are weighed in his fcrutinizing balance, and pro- 
hounced greatly wanting, We have litt'e doubt that by this bold at- 
tack he will bring upen himfelf a formidable hoft of aifailants; but 
we have none at a!l that he ftands upon ground from-which it is im- 
pofible completely to diflodge him. ‘The vifionary and abfurd pre- 
tenfions to antiquity of the Indian chronology, in order to be laughed 
at, need only to be known, and were never, we are fatisfied, ferioufly 

believed even by thofe who have laboured moft ftrenuoufly in Eu 
t0 promote an opinion of their validity. But Voltaire and ‘the Anti- 
itian confpiracy found them highly conyenient; and, onthis 
account 
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acebunt alone, endeavoured to inveft them with.all the credit of eft, 
blithed authenticity. Whether or not, in:this important field of con 
troverfy, our ingenious geoprapher be fully entitled toa triumph, we 
fhall not.take upon ourfelves to determine. He has certainly coms 
bated»threughout withivigour, and in genera! wich fuccefs. In fome. 
of, his fallies, perhaps, he may be thought to have gone fomewhat too. 
far.’. But, tedrop the metapher, we. are glad that he has agitated the 
queftion ; for! his ftrictures we think muft have the effect of fubjed. 
ogi toa thorough inveltigation.: : : 
fh this place,our readers will doubtlefs, expect fome [pecimens.of. 

Mr. P.’s oblervations. We are'willing to gratify them as, far as we 
can; and fhall therefore infert his very mafterly examination « f Ix 
Rabertfon’s arguments for'the high civilization of the ancient Hine 
doos, | The. pailage is long, but no abridgment would! do it juiticey 
andiwe -hope that its length will be excufed on account of its imports 
ANCES iaen 

De. Robertfon had argued in favour of the claims advanced by the 
Hindobds, from their divifions.into cafls; from their civil policy, 
from ‘their laws.; from. their ufeful.and élegant arts; from theif 
fciénoés:and religious infiitutions. Bus, fays Mr. Pinkerton, ; 


no The ar, uments of ‘that able author feem liable to fome’ objcAions! 
1. The. iitinBlion into cafts i8 déubtlels ancient and peculiar; but feems'to 
have proceeded from’ a crafty priefthood, inorder to fix their own fupetié- 
rity he tare The error of the Dotor’s argument coni{iiis itt 
confou @ cafis:with trades, while they are: in truth: totally: diftinct, av 
neither a prieft, a foldier, a farmer, nora labourer, is a tradelman. Sepa 
ration of trades argues refinement; but from the Hindoo cafis nothing ¢an 
be concluded, except that agriculture exilied at their inititution. When, 
our;authos, adds, « What now is in India always was there,’ he evinces tay, 
ther a fingular love of lypothelis. All we know from antiquity is that the 
cafts exified in the time of Strabo, Arrian, and Pliny, and perhaps were not 
known even in the time of Alexander, Suppofe that they even exiiled’ 
three centities before the Chriiiian eta, we have only a proof that agri- 
oulliré and merchandize were then Known in Hindofian; and yet the fir 
tribe that pafled from the centre of Afia might, even in that cale, /ave only 
begin to people the north of Hindostan a few centuries, or say a thousand years, befort 
the Christian ara,” 2. The civil policy is confidered as proving early civ 
lization, not indeed becaufe the Hindoo fables reprefent the whole countey 
as dubje¢tto one monarch, but becaufe Alexander found kingdoms of lome 
magnitude. But thele kingdoms were no larger in propartion than thoe 
which Ceefar jound in barbaric Gaul and Britain. The magnitude of the 
country is forgotten, inhabited by an indigenous people, and remarkably » 
deftitute of natural barriers, That fome old inftitutions remain is no wol- 
der, when the identity of oriental cuftoms is confidered. 3. The laws are 
fafficiently numerous and complex; but fo are thofe of England at prefent, 
though they were in a very different predicament fix centuries ago; 
out ingenious author {peaks familiarly of the Hincoo millions of years, and 
s our little centuries. The Hindoo code may be extremely ancient; 
yet perhaps was written about the plain Chriffian year 1200. 4. The 
uleful and elegant arts likewile require the illufiration of chronology; 
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gstere ate no infcriptions with clear authentic dates in the famous exca- 
yations.in the ifle of Elephanta, in that of Saliett, or at Ellora, itis impof- 
fble to pronounce concerning their, antiquity, {pecially as the mythology 
continues the fame, Thete and other monuments may perhaps be of great 
antiquity; but it is as probable that they were the works of the famous 
Balharas, as of any imaginary Hindoo emperors, who daly exist [exift only] 
in the wild imaginations of the Bramins. The ruins of Pertepolis evince 
that the edifices could not have been erected fince the Mahometans con- 
quered that eountry in the feventh century. But where the religion cone 
tinued Pagan, and aitplendid native monarchy exilied tll the fixteenth cen- 
tary, to any fober inquirer it will appear more rational to conclude that thele 
monuments belong to the fifteenth century after Chrilt, than to the fifieénth 
century before., And this opinion wiil remain equally firm, if all the Bra- 
mins computed, their duration by millions or billions of years. 5. As to 
the fciences, the want of chronofpgy is equally felt; and it is probable that 
the Hindoos might derive {ome knowledge from the Greeks of Bactria, 
The abfurd ftudy of atirology, {till in the higheft repute among the Bramins, 
bas of courle occafioned a particular attention to be paid to alironomy; but 
the Chinefe, and perhaps even the Siamefe, rival the Hindoos in this icience, 
inwhich it is eafy to calculate tables backwards to any epoch; and the 
Bramins perhaps have fuflicient patience to compute vcliples, &c. which 
maft have happened if this planet had exified ten millions of years, 6, Our 
molt learned and refpectable author contiders the religious inttitutions of 
the Hindoos as a proof of early and high civilization. Yet itis nota little 
fingular that all his arguments concerning the regularity of the fyilem, the 
magnifiient temples, &c. might have been applied to the Roman Catholic 
fyftem, in Scandinavia, in the year 1300; at which time it had not there 
exified above two centuries.” (Pp. 258,—261.) 


Thefe arguments of the learned and ingenious geographer our 
readers will obferve to be moftly negative, as is neceflarily the cafe in 
difputing a fyftem of lofty pretenfions unfupported by proof, Some 
of them, however, are exceedingly ftrong; and taken all together they 
prefent an accumulated body of evidence which produces almoft irre- 
fitible convition.. But our author does not reft his caufe on this de- 
fenfive mode of warfare. Me has given feveral extra&s from the 
Afiatic Refearches, and frequently referred to their authority tor ta&s, 
Which certainly, if true, completely annihilate the exceflive preten- 
fons of Hindoo chronology, and fix an indelible brand on the Bra- 
Mins as the moit impudent impoftors that ever exifted. As one cu- 
nous inftance that this chara€icr belongs to them, he mentions the 
celebrated temples of Ellora, and the fingular fortrefs on a high conic 
tock at Deoghir or Dowlatabad. Thefe edifices the Mahometans, 
whom we Europeans are apt to rezard as rather extravagant in chrono- 

» fay were erected about goo years ago, while the Denies affirm 


that they have ftood no lefs than 7894 years. (Afiat. Ref. vi. 385.) 

With rc gard to the pretended eclipfes of the Bramins, we know that, 

fupp fing the folar fyftem to have exifted according to its prefent laws, 

Aothing is more eafy than to calculate backwards as far as the powers 

Of numbers can go. ‘* The Cali Yug,” our author obferves, ‘* was, 

like the Julian period, fixed by retrofpeclive computation, and begins 
Nouxxur. you, xviii, T 
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about three thotfand years before the Chriftian era.” (Af. Ref. i 
244.) ‘But of ‘all the “blows which Mr. P.Tias aimed at the 
eftablifhed credit of the Bramins, the moft decifive is contained jg 
the following note, which we tranfcribe entire, and with which we 
fhall take leave of this part of his performance; , 


The whole‘arguments of M, Bailly and others, for the antiquity of the 
Hindoo“afironomy, feem at length to be completely overturned by a learned 
differtation of Mr. Bentley, publifved: im the Aijatic Refearches 1799) ty 
540, 8vo. edit.) to-;which the curious reader ts referred. The refult is, that 
the fyftem foveagerly applauded, and fuppofed by M. Bailly, Dr. Robertip, 
and others, to be of {uch remote antiquity, cannot be of a greater aye than 
seven Inindred and thirty-one years. In other words, it was compoled aboat 
A. D, 1008. ‘ Therefore, any Hindoe work, in which the name of Variha 
vr his fyftem is mentioned, muti evidently be modern; and this circum. 
ftance alone totally defiroys the pretended antiquity of many of the Putans, 
and other books, which, through the artifices of the Brahminical tribe, have 
Seen hitherto deemed the moft ancient in exiftence.”. Thus the chief pillar 
of the antiquity of Hindoo fcience has been torn down by this: modém 
Sampfon, and many antiquaries have petifhed in the ruins. Perhaps the 
Vedas may be found to have been compoled, by the artfal Brarvins, in imi 
tation of the Koran, or of the books alcribed to Confucius; for the ancients 
do not mention any facred Hindoo'code. “Menu may have: been an honef 
lawyerotthe thirteenth century; and the whole Hindod arts and fciences, 
except weaving, [may] be found to be derived from their neighbours. We 
may then exclaim, as the Egyptian priefts did to Plato, * Ye Hindoos, and 
even ye Bramins, ye always were, and remain, children.” (Pp. 260, 261.) 


In our author’s introduction to the geography of America, the 
reader will be gratified: with a great variety of curious information 
refpeting the different hiftorical epochs, and other circumftances con- 
nected with its difcovery. In the two grarid divifions of North and 
South America,, nothing feems to be omitted which can be deemed 
effential for giving a full and corre&t idea of that immenfe continent 
in all its principal features and relations, But into particulars out 
limits forbid us to enter. We fhall here, however, infert fome a- 
count of Mr. P.’s conjeCtures on the original population of this new 
world, as they feem to admit, and even to require, a few obfervations. 


« The curious queftion concerning the population of America, can only 
be duly examined aller the various dialeés have been compared with thole 
of Africa; for to thofe of Europe, or of Afia, they certainly bear no rele 
blance. ‘To trace the population from the north of Afia, not to mention 
the pofitive contradiion of facts, would be an unbeceflary reftriciion of the 
fubjed, ad the progeny of fo cold a latitade is ever found ‘rare, feeble, and 
unenterprizing; while, if we confider the proximity of Africa, and. the 
many.copper-coloured nations which are there to be founds there will be 
little reafon: to hefitate concerning the progre!s of the Africans to Ament 
as well as to New Holland. This refource alone remains, for it bas already 
been feen that the language of the Malays, who-extended themfelves lo 
to the ealt of Afia, has no connection with that of the Americans. Am 
the woudrous dreams of antiquaries, jt is furprifing that none has attempted 
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to prove that the Mexicans and Peruvians were deicendants of the Cartha- 
ipians, who fled to the, He/perides im their abhorrence of the Roman yoke.” 
1 597,638.) 

Mr. Pinketton's opinion, then; in which; to fome extent, we are 
inclined te agree with him, ‘is that America was probably peopied 
fom Africa. In confirmation of it he obferves, when he comes to 
fpeak of South America, that ‘4 th: difcovery of Brozil, by a Portu- 

fleet defigned to pafs the Cape of Good Hope, fhews that Ame- 

rica might have beeti-difciofed by mete accident, and that the winds 
might waft veif'1s acrofs the Atlantic. “ The conitant trade-winds,” 
he adds, ** blowing from eaft to weft, could fcarcely fail to impel 
fome rath African marinet's to the American fhores.” ( p. 664.) U - 
der North America, however, he fays that “the animals of America 
are moftly diftin@ from thofe of the old continent, and could in no 
tafe have defcended from them.” To this he immediately {ubdjoins 
as follows: “ [f it cannot be allowed that the great Creator, if like 
manner, ordained a diftinét race of men for this continent, it will be 
neceilaty, before this curious queftion be determined, to collect yoca- 
bularies of the African lanytiages, as there are’on that continent féveral 
nations of a copper-colour, tefembling the Americans and the Mexi- 
cans arid Peruvians might become more civilized from mere advan- 
s of fituation and accident.” (Pp. $95, §96:) But ‘that the ani- 
mals of the new continent could, in no cafe, have defeended from 
thofe of the o!d isa grattitotis affettion, wholly deftitute of proof ; 
and if it were not, no argument could be thence deduced for the ne- 
ceflity of a {pecial act of creatidn to people the new world with hu- 
man beings. ‘The inferior anima's are, for the moft part, fitted, to 
live in particular climates and fi uati ns only; byt man is the inha- 


bitant of every climate, to the influence of whi h we know, from ex- , 


perience, that, by time and habit, his conftitution and complexion 
are adapt themfelves. With regard to thofe differences which 
ave. been fo confidently alleged to prove the native Americaps a 
diftin@ fpecies, we are not ignorant how greatly they have been ex- 
ageerated. It was long affirmed that nature had denied them, on the 
chin and fone other parts of the body, that covering of hair which 
tlfewhere the ufually confers on their brethren ; whereas it is now 
fufficiently afcertuined that totally to eradicate this natural covering 
48, trom irs firft appearance, one of their moft afliduous employments. 
In fhort, we know of nothing in the natives of Ametica which ren- 


‘ders the fuppofition of their being the creatures of a feparate creation 


at all more reafonable than that which the honeft miflionary Debriz- 

hoffer was tempted to adopt, who, after twenty-two years {pent in 

America, (See p. 596.) declared that, were it not for fear of ridicule, 

. fhould be inclined to believe that they had dropped from another 
anet. 

In the firft quotation which we have given on this fubje@, Mr. P. 
fens to reje&t the idea that any part of America was peopled from 
Afia. ‘fhat fome of the northern tribes, however, ofiginally pro- 
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-ceeded from that quarter of the world'is a notion which has bers 
ed by many able judges, and which furely in itfelf appears high 

ly probable: nor are we dilpofed to lay very great ftrefs on. our ay. 
r’s obfervations with regard to i Sak or the rare and feebl 


population of a cold high latitude, Dr. Forfter fuppofed thapth 
ingdoms of Mexico and of Peru, were founded fo Jate as the thir. 
teenth century, by the troops contained in fome of the fhips which 
were fent from China, by Kublai Khan, to fubdue Japan ;.the flee 
having been difper(éd ina ftorm, and never heard of. Nay, what js 
‘rather curious, our ingenious geographer himfelf, in another place, 
after {tating it.as the general opinion that the Mexicans and »Peruvians 
were a diftinG race ‘ial the other Americans, fubjoins : ‘* And amidé 
a viriety of conjectures, it might be inquired if they did not proceed 
from Japan, or be haply of the fame race with the people of the | 
illand ot Tchoka, or Sagalian, whofe features, as defcribed and de. 
lineated by La ,Peyroufe, and the literary mep who accompanied him, 
beat no refemblance to the Tataric. In this cafe we may conceive 
that, they are remains of.a people in Eaftern Afia, who were expelled 
by the Mandfhurs, on, their progrefs from more weftern fettlements.” 
(p..59.}» ;Lhis la& we fhould deem a.happy conjecture, did we not 
unfortunately find our author, in the fection appropriated to the de- 
{cription of,Sagaliau, an, ifland which extends to the north.of Japan, 
between .theyg 6th cand 54th degrees of latitude, exprefsly aflirming 
that ‘ the natives feem to approach to the Tataric form.” (p. 132) 
In thefe two patlages there is an inconfiftency, which is evidently oc 
cafioned by fome unobferved mittake.: 

The icliswing reflections on the herrid crueltics which the Spa- 
niards are charged with having perpetrated in their conquelt of the 
new world, are fo. fenfible and judicious. that, prefled as we are te 
come,to a.conclufion, we cannot, emit them. They occur in our 
author’s defcription of Cuba. | 


«The nomber of the inhabitants was no doubt exaggerated, as, even ib 
our enlightened trmes, happened with regard to Otaheite, and other new 
dittoveries, The Spaniards,’ who, in number are faid not fo have exceed- 
ed three hundred, “ certainly did not atchieve miracles in their American 
conquelis; nor was the aukward ule of unwieldy cannon and fire-armsy a 
that: time, fo fatal and preponderant a circumitance as may be imagined. 
The Malays with their creeles. defy firearms. ‘The natives were not only 
timid but few ;, and nine-tenths may be {ately fubtracted both from Spanith 
valour and Spanifh cruelty. Thefe reflections have been excited by the 
charge.of éxtermination brought againtt the Spaniards of Cuba, while the 
natives equally vaniili around all European colonies, the real aoitey ing an 
gels being the fiuall-pox and fpirituotts Iiquers. Our Buccéneers have 
taught Vis to regard! the Spaniards as bees, who mult be deltroyed to get a 
the honey; ‘but, if ever the caafe of truth maft be facrificed, it thould be 
offered at a nobler (hrine than that‘of vulgar prejudices, or fof} interefted 
enmity. Méndez de Pmtoy,’ adds the authorinanote, “ was a Portugeeze; 
but the ancient Spanih writers, tainted with the unagination of their Mr 
mates the Moors, were little leis hyperbolical, It is, however, a 
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that'their own exaggerations fhould have led to the charges of crdelty and 


defiruction. The noted Las Cafas, the Dominican friar, was a man of 


heated imagination ; and his credit may be judged of by his affertion that a 
diftri@ of 18 leagues in St. Domingo is watered by ‘wenty-five thousand rivers, 
Charlevoix, ii. 573.) Even the eyes of fach a witnels cannot be believed.” 
(p. 653.) : 

‘The recollection of the fhocking occurrences which, during the 

ace of more than ten years, have taken place in the valuable ifland 
of St. Domingo, muft render the obfervations which we are going to 
quote peculiarly impreflive ; and the effect muft be heightened, in a 
ten-fold degree, by the intelligence jut received of the final evacua- 
tion of that ifland by the miferable remains of the laft French arma- 


“ment. 


“% The national affembly of France, unhappily confifting of Philofo- 
phers, and not of men of bufinefs, pailed fome contradiftory decrees con- 
cerning the’rights of the Mulaitoes, or, as they are affectedly fiyled, people 
of colour, to vote for reprefentatives, ‘The fmalleft ray of political pru- 
dente might have informed them, that the government of diflant colonies 

ht not'to have luffered the leatt alteration, till that of the parent coun- 
ity was eftablifhed ona folid and latiing batis—Amidft the effervefcence of 
zeal without knowledge, the events in St. Domingo may be a laftiig beacon 
to legitlators to ftudy the real practical bufinels of life, and the irvadicadle 
difierence of character and dilpofitions, ia the various races of men, to, 
which infinite wifdom has allotted diliinct portions of the carth; lef a 
negro fhould repay the philofophesr’s benefits by planting a dagger iv his 
breaft, with the favourite phrate of ¢ Am I not aman and a brother?” (Pp 
655, 656.) 

That divifion of Mr. P’s work which relates to Africa is compara- 
tively fhort, as indeed the materials are comparatively fcanty, yet 
much information of an interefting kind will be found under the arti- 
cle ** Progreffive Geography,” and much ingenious diteuflion in a 
diflertation which clofes the works intituled ‘* Difcoveries aad Con- 
jetures concerning the Central.parts of Africa.” Mr. P., fpeaking 
of his countryman, Bruce, fays that ‘* in his travels there are, feveral 
Valuable articles of new and authentic information, which might have 
heen. prefented to the public in.a {mall volume or two; but that, ip a 
fpirit of univerfal compilation, he has difgraced, bis. work with innu- 
merable grofs errors.” (p. 737.) This, we believe may. be fafely ad- 
mitted as a pretty fair chara¢ter of Bruge’s book. But, in another 
place, Mr. P. brings againft that: author’a heavier charge. The 
Nile, he obferyes, rifes in the Gebel,e) Kumr, or mountains of the 
moon, in N, lat. 8°, It is known by the name of Bahr el Abjad, or 
White River, and about lat. 16°, is joined, by the, Bahr el Azreck, 
Of blue river, which flows through Abyfinia. . By the Portugues 
Writers, whom, the Abyiflinians probably mulled, the, latter. river .was 
miltaken. for the sega! Nile, though it-was- well kuawa to the ancieuis 
#2 quite diftingt river, the Aftapus, flowing into the Nile, from: the 

Palus, now the lake of Dembea, ° 
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«Mr. Bruce’s vanity,” he adds, “led him to adopt the fame mifiake 
and it is {aid that after converfing with D’Anville at Paris, who thew 
him the grofs ignorance of his preteniions, our traveller, who had great 
merit in other refpects, wilely reiolyed to ftrike out the White River trom 
his map, though he acknowledge in his work that st is the larger 
fiream! Goflelin (Recherches, ii. 120.) pronounces Bruce the mof 
credulous and enthufialiic of mankind; but, with greater juftice, adds that 
he has only repeated the dilcoveries which He ae liad made a century 
anda half be ore.” (p. 717.) “ The Sources of the Abyffinian river were, 
ithe 17th century, accurately detcribed bs Payz, a Portuguefe miftionary, 
whole account was publiitied by Kircher, and Ifaae Voifius, and has, in ouy 
titties, been véry minutely copied by Bruce, as Hartman has explained by 
printing’the two accounts in parallel columns.” (p/ 725. 


Our extra@ts from Mr. P.’s excellent and elaborate work thall be 
clofed by two very brief reflections replete with found fenfe, and in 
the prefent times moft fatally confirmed by melancholy experience, 


The firit was fuggefted by a moft abfurd decifion of Volney, that the, 


ancient. Egyptians were negroes; though he had only to Jook at their 


defeendants the Copts, their remaining gems, or other reprefentations,, 


or even at the mummies themiclves, to perceive his error, * Buti 
Volney,” fays our author, ** was labouring for the emancipation of 
the negroes; and that f{pecies of reafoning ignorance, which is tee 
Often called philofophy, is itfelf overrun with the moft fingular preju- 
dices.’” (p. 722,). The fecond reflection, in its import and tendency, 
is fimilar'to the frft. Having referred the reader for a minute account 
of the interefting colony of the Cape of Good Hope, ¢o the excellent 
travels of Barrow, whofe fober and authentic intelligence forms a 
ftiiking contraft with the gafconades of Le Vaillant; and having {aid 
that the Houfakas of Dapper and Ogilby are undoubted the Houfoue 
anas-of the Frenchman ; Our author adds, ** But as modern philofoe 
phers never read, they of courle make many difcoveries,.. The fame 
learned author,” Vaillant, * quotes Phny and Herodotus for fome ace 
count ofthe Hettentots! There isno.danger-tom learning » but that 
from reafening ignerance is very great... The ancient philofophers 
were men of learning, the modern teo often men of confummate 
ignorance : and:weall know and feel the evil effects of the ignorance 
of Roufleau, to inftance a folitary example.” (p 755.) 

We have fpoken of this publication in the-terms in which we think 
that it deferves to be mentioned, sand which the public approbation, 
we are confident, will fan&tion, But none who gonfider the difficule 
ties attendant on {uch compilations will, for a moment, fuppofe that 
in one fo voluminous there are no'miftakes. To the author's general 
character for diligence, induftry, and fidelity, we can bear ample tel 
timony, | Butrn works of fuch a length, and embracing fo vatt a vari- 
ety of fubjedts, no vigilance can -hope to be atwayson its guard. A 
few inftances of failure.in regard to accuracy, which we have obferved, 
we'thall briefly point out, not with any view to depreciate the ott 
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hit merely to fhew that. we have read it with attention: for, after all, 
ey are of to great confequence. ‘* The creed of the Englith 
church is rather Calviniftic than Lutheran.” (vol. i. p. 33.) This is 
very incorrectly exprefied. In forming the ftandards of the Engltifh 
church neither Luther’s authority nor Calvin’s was regarded any fur- 
therthan they were believed to agree with fcripture and antiquity, 
Jtis a great miftake (p. 36.) that the fuperintendence of the poor was 
formerly the fole office of the order of Deacons; and fo is the ftate- 
ment in p. 39, which reprefents the Trinitarians as believing in more 
Godsthan one. Inp. 42. ** To mention the King’s death,” is faid 
to be a capital crime: the author meant, we fuppofe, that to imapine 
itis capital, ** Gower the poet, rather preceded Chaucer” (p, 67.) ; 
but not as a writer in Englith. (See Godwin, Vol. 1. pp. 112, 13.) 
At both the Englifh univerfities (p. 74.) che refidence required for its 
degree of A. B. is 4 years.’ What mifled Mr. P. was his not being 
aware that at Oxford the year comprehends 4 terms, but at Cambridge 
omly 3. Norwich is faid (p. 85.) to be “juftly ftyled a city from its 
fize and confequence :” but in England every town-corporate is a 
city which is, or has been, the feat of a bifhop. Hence, Newcaftle 
on Tyne is (p. 88.) twice improperly called a city. «In the cor- 
ions, facing the preliminary obfervations to Vol. r. ‘the fame ‘ap- 
lation is inaccurately applied to Manchefter, Liverpoo), Birming- 
dm, Leeds, and Plymouth. In p. go. Mr. Pinkerton talks of * Stowe, 
the feat of the Marquis of Buckinghamfhire;” a ftrange inftance of 
inadvertency. ** Many refpectable families in Scotland,” we are told 
(p. 155.) ** embrace the epifcopal form of the church of England.” 
The expreffion is improper in a variety of refpects ; and in particular, 
our author fhould have informed us that Scotland has aregular epifco- 
pal church of itsown. In the fame page, the ancient fees of Scot- 
laid are rightly faid to have been thirteen ; but in the detail the nam- 
ber is incomplete, that of Caithnefs being omitted. A fimilar miftake 
Oecurs (pp. 216, 217.) in enumerating the {ces of Ireland, where that 
of Clonfert is left out, and that of Cloyne twice inferted. Itcertainly 
is not true that what our author callsthe ‘* nudity of the lower-extre- 
Meties” (p 160.) is ** moftly abandoned even by the Scotifh lalles;”’ 
for, except on Sundays, afid oceafions of ceremony, Scotch women of 
the lower otder, whether maids or matrons, go almoft univerfally 
without fhoes and ftockings. ** Between Stirling and Edinburgh 
flands Bonefs, formerly called Borrowttownefs” (p. 168), and fo 
called {till ; for Boznefs is merely a contraction in writing the name 
of the town, hike Lefter for Leicefter. 

Thefe blemifhes are found, our readers will obferve, in Mr. P’s ac- 
count of the Unirced Kingdom, of whith we conceive ourfelves beft 
Qualified to'judge: Je may be thought, ‘perhaps, that they are not of 
importance ‘enough to merit regard. But perfeAion; although we 
cannot expeéi to attain’ it, ought, in every thiny, to be the ob & of 
Purfuit; and fo high does Mr, P’s work {tand in our efteem that we 
Withed to fee it purzed from even little imperfections, This with 
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muft likewife be admitted as our excufe for a few remarks on his Jan. 
guage and ftyle; with regard to which hevobferves himfelf that “he 
has chiefly aimed at concife perfpicuity, and may have frequently {acri- 
ficed elegance of ornament, or magnificence of period, to the (evere 
accuracy of the topic.”’ (Pref. p. xiii.) The author «has here very 
fairly appreciated bis own manner of writing, which we think 
adapted, with great felicity, to the nature-of his fubject. In general 
it is fimple, natural, and chafte ; as highly adorned as it ought to be, 
with few examples of affectation, or of that predilection fur pompous 
di&tion, of which, in fome of his former publications, Mr. P. has 
been, with fome reafon, accufed. Yet it is not entirely free from 
faults, for the correétion of which, in a future edition, we fubmit 
what follows to his confideration. 

In the firft p'ace, Mr, P. ftill continues pertinacioufly to write 
Scotifo, which 1s neither authorized nor analogical. The national 
epithet is certainly either Scotch or Scottif>. Secondly, he perpetually 
mifplaces the adverb only, almoft always prefixing it immediately be- 
fore the verb, even where the fenfe imperioufly. and -indifpenfably re- 
quires a different arrangement. The adverb on/y, always implies an 
oppofition between two things, of which the one is admitted to the 
exclulion of the other; and the proper employment of the adverb con- 
filis in expreffing that oppofition with diftin@inefs. When the things 
oppoled are denoted by verbs, in that cafe, and in that alone, the ad- 
verb is rightly placed immediately before the former of them; but 
never when the oppofition is between two nouns. . A general neglect 
of this important ruleforms a ftriking feature of Mr. P.’s ftyle, and ren- 
ders his language in numberlefs inftances, exceedingly inaccurate. 
Several of thefe inftances we have marked in our extracts; and a 
thoufand more might eafily be given, in not one of which does the 
author fay what he meant to fay. It is fufficient, however, to call the 
reader’s attention to a very fingular one, which we have printed in ita- 
Jics, and which occurs in Mr. P.’s obfervations on the arguments of 
Mr. Principal Robertfon, Here the author by no means intends to 
oppole the action of ** beginning to people the north of Hindoftan”’ to 
fome other action, as, for inftance, that of ** fini/hing, or completing its 
population ;’’ though that is the only fenfe which his words will bear. 
He evidently means to oppofe **a few centuries,” or at moft “a 
thoufand years’’ to a period commencing more remotely; and, in 
order to exprefs this meaning, the word on/v muft be removed from its 
prefent {tation and placed immediately after Hindoffan, This error, we 
are concerned to obferve, is extremely common, even in our beft 
writers, Thirdly ; another characteriftic of Mr. P.’s ftyle is the con- 
{tant ufe of the fubjundtive mode with the conjun€tion though, in cafes 
where no doubt, {uppofition, contingency, condition, or conceffion, can 
poflibly be implied, thus vol. ii. p. 431. ‘* It will appear that, though 
mdern enterprize have failed in the ditcovery of a fuppofed Avftral 
continent, yet the difcoveries may be faid to conftitute a fifth part of 


the world,” ‘This mode of writing ,is fo grofs a barbarifm bay rn 
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firft, we imputed the examples.which we found of it, to: the negli- 


nee of the printer. But.we were afterward convinced that: Mr. P._ 


had adopted it on fomerprineiple, which we do not comprehend, and 
the reader will fee examples of it. Vol. ii. pp. 6, 117,126, 141, 245, 
335,074.&c. In all thefe.cafes, the indicative mode'ought, undoubtedly, 
tobe employed ; and the employment of the fubjunctive delerves to 
be explicitly condemned. Fourthly; many of our author's words are 
not knglifh: Uhus centrical and ¢entrically (paflim.) : junctive (Vol. 
i, p. 16.) : emolliated (p..16.), which, befides being unauthorized, is 
formed in oppofition to all analogy, the Latin verb being emollire, 
and not emsiliare.— Manufaétories (pp. 85, 87.): Irradicable (Vol. ii. 
p. 656) &c. Laftly; we obferved, in one or two places, his con- 
ftruction to be defective and ungrammatical; but we have fomehdw 
forgotten to note them down ; and they are not worth the trouble of 


fearching for them, 


‘ 


ACompendium of the Veterinary Art, &c. By James White, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon to his Majefty’s Firft, or Royal, Dragoons. 2 vols. 
ramo. Price gs. Badcock, London, 1804. 


mani are naturally ftrangers to the feelinvs of the inferior 
2 imals, and, hence, often indifferent to their fufferings. -In- 
fantsare cruel to the {mall domefticanimals, not from any innate ferocity 
of difpofition, but becaule they confider not that thefe creatures have 
afenle of pain, juft fuch as they themfelves are fubject to. Among 
the vulgar, and even among thofe who ought to have known better, 
it was long an uncontefted opinion, that the brutes were almoft en- 
tirely exempted from thofe-difeaies by which human life is fo perpe- 
tually afflicted. It is only by long acquaintance with fome of the 
moft valuable {pecies of our domeftic animals, and under the influence 
of the very great intereft which we have to prefervethem inafound ftate, 
that we have Jearned to regard themas fubjects on which ‘the arts of 
medicine and furgery may be ufefully employed. The horfe, the ox, 
and the fheep are, at laft, recognized as liable to a multiplicity of 
bodily diftempers. The horfe, of which alone we make confiderable 
ufe, as an afliftant in our labours, is, now, of fuch importance, as a 
part of our property, and fo much in need of our attention to prelerve 
his health, that a new province in medical and furgical praétice has 
been gradually opened for the particular treatment of this fpecies. 
Tiil of Jate the treatment of the difeafes of horfes was left entirely 
to the perfons who drefied and fhod them, ‘Thofe were incapable of 
other practice than by noftrums of cafual difcovery, or by a rude, 
hacking, cauterizing furgery, which had nothing to do with fyftem or 
fcience. “The progrefs of comparative anatomy; and the value which 
was put on horfes for military ufes, and from their relations to the 


-fhow and the pleafures of the great; at length occafioned the applica- 


tion of the talents of men of {cientific fkil! to this humane and bene- 
ficial 
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ited by a duc knowledge pf his" ftriiGture ; the different 
the ftomach, thé bowels, the fin, ‘the head, the blood, 
ts, and the Organs of fecretion, to Which he is fubjed, 
been reduced'to fyiteimatic order, and rational methods of cure ; 


lorfhips have been inftituted td'teach the whole fcience and prac- 
reterinary phyfidlogy, furgery, and médicine; and many valu. 
nd difeafts of thethorfe. = 3 : 
. Waite mate the work now before us, with'2 fhort but clear 
aS tovits ititernal organs. The moft remarkable’ peculiarity, in which 
he has. here occafion to deferibe the horfe as differing from human 
beings, is that infenfible membrane, which, covering the infide of the 
mophagut, extends into the ftomach, and thus renders the horfe much 
Viable than human:beings, to be deftroyed by {wallowing poifons, 
of to be excited to vomiting. He next, proceeds to explain the origin 
of all the difeafes to which the horfe is fubje&; and refers them all ta 
inflammation local or geheral. Inflammation itfelf he does not precifely 
define; he, however, feems to mean by it, ** a tendency in any part, 
or in.the whole,.of the animal cconomy, to.a.greater frequency of 
ion, than.its natural fundtions require; and than its proper energy 
o endure, a tendency which, therefore, if. not checked, foon 
hauits the energies of the parts_in which it operates, and neceflarily 
diforders, fooner or later, the whole funétions of the fyftem.” The 
difeafes of inflammation of which he then treats, are, fever, fimple and 
fymptomatic, inflammation of the lungs, inflammation of the bowels, 
inflammation of the ftomach, inflammation of the kidneys, inlamma- 
tion of the bladder, inflammation of the. liver, ftrangles or inhamma- 
tion of the glands of the throat, catarrh or inflammation of the mucous 
membrane which lines the inner parts of the nofe, throat, &c. chro- 
nical cough which enfues: when the catarrhal iaflammation extend 
into the branches of ~ windpipe, and produces a conftant ia 
exciting to cough ; inflammation of the eye; locked jaw, occafion 
byte inflammation of external wounds, ‘eae A wind, oe confequence 
: ion of the membrane which lines the windpipe, and all, 
es; flatulent.colic or gripes, attended with inflammation of 
the. coats of the ftomach, apoplexy, or ftaggers, in the termination of 
which the veflels of. the brain are inflamed; diarrhea, or purgip 
which is.a cafe of theinflammation of the bowels ; diabetes, in whic 
there is an inflammation of the urinary veflels ; fuppreffion of uriney 
atifing from a peculiar fort of inflammation in the neck of the blad- 
der ; worms which injure, e{pecially the bots, by their power to pro- 






duce inflaming irritation in the ftomach and inteftines ; hide-boundy . 


furfeit, mange, greate, glanders, and farcy,  He.treats, next, of 
wounds, bruifes, broken knces, fiftula in the withers, poll-eyil, —_? 
galls 


W, thethorfe has been gifted.’ 
treated, according 
"have been eftablifhed for the’ re on of difeafed horfes; 
00 have een, within thefe few years, publifhed on the ftruce 


anation of the anatontical ftructure of this znimal, 
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valle or warbles, fitfafts, ftraifis, ring-benes, t -ping win 
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‘under the care of the horfe- fargeon or farrier. ovr pr pe On 
‘The author’s fifth chapter is filled with an elaborate difpldy of the 
nator paid phyliology of the horfe’s foot. | rte bas 
His feventh 










chapter prefcribes rules for fhoeing Horfes, » In: the 
feventh is a defcription of the difeafes to which.the foot of the hénfe: 
: es and the beft methods for their cute.» ols i a orm 
. The eighth chapter treats of the general cecoriomy, of the medical 
gnd furgical applications, dr the cure. of the diferders arid hirtsy of 
hories. . hs wot heer custiy 
 DireAions are givens in the ninth, forthe fit management of ‘the 
‘horfe in the ftable, and. during a journey,’ Such are the contents ofi 
the firft volume of this excellent practical treatife. | } cdtuase 
The fecond volume is 2 convenient Diétionary of the Materia Mew 
diea of Veterinary Medicine, with a good Pharniacopecia anne eth am 
it This is a new province, firft opened by Mr. Whitey im the(l_ item 
rature of Veterinary Medicine, Thefe parts 6f «this work willbe 
found exceedingly afefii] td practitioners in the VeterinarysAet. ior? 
Whijte’s dofes, as they are ftated in the Pharmacoparia, fea to be 
—sartrgtin gom thé moft. rational’ principles, and with verygreat 
judrment. | : to egr 
1 We need hot fay more ih favour of a work: thus* compofed, ahd 
of the firft’ part of which a large edition has: been already diftributed,) 
than that his Royal Highnefs the Duke of York has -beem pleafed ta 
recommend it as a manual for uf among the cavalry ofthe Britiity 
mmy,and chat its influence has already, in a con{picuous manner,’ 
 itipfoved the management of horfes, as well among grooms and 
farriers, as among higher practitioners, throughout this country, - 


Holcroft’s Travels through Weftphalia, Fe. 
is; ' (Concluded from P, 61.) » 
I his fecond'volume, Mr. Holcroft eriters more at large intd a he 


 féziptidit of thé mariners and ciftoms of the French, than if the 
preteditip’ volute, ahd, though we catifot approve his too liberal wife 
of Saint Foix’s Hiftorical Effays, whole pages of which ‘are, ét’- 
fionally,s tran{cribed, yet, on the whole, we have found Jefs to. blame 
and more to commend in this, than in the former part of his travels. 
His remarks on the difgufting mixture of finery-and filth, and of the 
incongruities. which pervade every part of the domeftic economy of a 
Preace family, are, we know from experience, ftriGly corre. “Se 
ftrange is the affemblage of objects, finery and wretchednefé are in fuct 
frequent contact, gilding and cobwebs, dark gateways arid dirty ftdir- 
Cafes, leading to {pacidus apartments in which magnificenicé lies ih 
‘diforder and eglect, thefe, and the continual repetition of fimilat in- 
- £ongruities,.obtrude upon the man of obfervation an almoit git 
picture 
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min therty @0'fum up the whole in 


‘few words, there is in France no fuehthing a8 éemfort, and of courte, | 


no fuch ward is to befound-in the Frenc ge : “4 
Mt. Holc indignation at the habitual ‘profligacy of the French, 
sd at their licentious efforts to glofs over, by utvappropriate epithets, 
peach ofichaftityin the female’ fex, ‘is well’timed, and well ex. 
lids: Fhough: why he fhould have ‘feleéted a long lift of royal 
mours in illuftration of-his ‘pofition, ‘in preference to all otbers, we 
inet conteive ;’ftilhiwe agree with him that it is the duty of perfons 
qcither fill, or areideftined to fill, the throne, to fet an example of 
‘virtus and decorum to their inferiors, And if, ‘fetting at defiance the 
‘Batt facred of ties;theysare profligate enough habitually and publicly 
tt violate their duty to God, by a conftant breath of his command. 
‘ments, they cannot well be furprized if their fubje&s are led to negle& 
their. duty to them, bya dating breach of ‘allegiance. Indeed, their 
conduct has a-naturalitendency to produce ‘fuch*an effect ; for when 
men, linelevated ftations, ceafe.to be refpetable, they will not long 
continue to be respeéted. Indetailing the profligacy, however, of 
t fovereigns, juftice required that-Mr. H. fhould make’ an ho- 
: Sa in favour of the laft of the Bourbons, who filled 
the throne of France ; a prince who fcrupuloufly difcharged all the 
duties of 2 good Chriftian. 3 
boWherethe manners of a people are indelicate and vicious, it is not 
furpriting that their language fhould be fo. Of the indelicacy of the 
sench in converfation, dnd in the names of their ftreets, &c, Mr. H, 
ethibits many notable examples. Yet he truly obferves ; 





+'#Few things are more truly ridiculous than the affe@tation of delicacy, | 


nf hear a man talk of his small clothes, imagine [am in Company with 
a fool, ‘or (with) the fon of: a wa{lrerwoman. Real delicacy refults rit a 
thorough acquaintance with the ufages of the world, which bids us cares 
fully avoid offending thofe ulages; and from chaftened but unobtruding 
moral principles.” 


Of the grofs indecericy of the drefs of Frepch women, our coun- 
trymen could have little conception, if it. were not. for the fervile 
of it which has, for fome time prevailed among our.own fet 
We fhall leave a French writer to deferibe this; and in his 


Tanguage. 


Nos Phrynées et nos Lais a¥oient appris que les anciens fculpteurs 
n'etoient patvenus a rendre tran{parente, avec la draperie, les formesde 
Murs ftatues dé femmes, qu’en drapant leur modéle avec un linge mouillé. 
ba crainte des rhumes les empéchoit de.s’habiller avee an jupon trempé. 

#'y fupléerent en ne portant ni chemises, mi jupon,mi_jupe, mi poches, Elles 
~ Svore grand loin, em marchant, de pincer Jeurs robes des deux cotés des 

bach » Alors fe mouloit pour tous les yeux ce qu’elles youloient montrera 
fe d 





a 
‘ 


eexpirante ; g’ofant pas fe decouvrir plus que le genou, elles 
: men nudifiant leurs bras. Ainfi etdient mis en étala 
a des colonnes qui reftoient cachées‘malgré elles.” 
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"» UThis piture of his countrymen, by citizens Pantin Defodoards 


pot be fufpected of ¢ eration, Indeed, weare ferry to Tay, “that 
; Falter pictures may. be, daily. feen,in, the ftreets and public places of 
London... Our author’s anxious defire to depidt'the living manners of 
French, in the moft corre& and ftriking mannet,'has led him into 
‘the delineation.of fcenes of no very delicate nature; »:His excufe ‘for 
| this, is thus.exprefied..  **It is not by affertions but by facts that man 
“ners. can. be underftood s-and, if faéts muft-be concealed becaufe they 
ate offenfive to the imagination, thoagh the knowledge of them may 
~ gantribute to correét error, and Jead to ufeful and éflential enquiries, 
“the imagination is a prude, that has rather the femblance than the _re- 
ality ¢ dak Our readers mutt be left to appreciate the Validity 
excule. dane i thy RY. 

\ Bold truly roi with Mr. Holcroft, to find ¢* that educa- 
tion in, France is improving ;” but we fear that’ he is egregioufly mif- 
taken. in his aflertion, becaufe it is. in direét oppofition to the fate- 
ment of a French author, (who muft. be fuppofed to have'had the beft 
means of acquiring a correct knowledge of the faét) .quoted in the 
appendix to. our laft volume, ; Mr.'H’s remarks, however, on the fub- 
and efpecially on the negle&t of mothers to \nurfe their own 
children, are generally juft, The following abfervations, it wil] be found 
‘difficult, we conceive, to reconcile with his: previous aflertion, In 
€numerating feveral important facts deducible from~hiy general ftate- 

. Ment, oofpothing the prefent fyftem of education} in Prance he fays ; 


™ Among them are the great paucily.even of primary {chools ; the fill 
‘much greater want of fecondary {chools, where nothing more is taught 
Dee, if fo much as, that education. which is beftowed in almoft every 
‘parith in England ; the difordered. tiate of the higher feminaries of learn- 
ang ;,and, more than all the reit, either the jealous fears‘or the buly defpo- 
tiimof Government, all centering inthe chief. 

“If the nation he {o ignorant as that Pvery petty day-fehool muft_ be in- 
fpected, that every fecondary or grammar-ichool mut be watched by the 
‘prefect, that men muft be fent annually to travel through the departments 
to fuperintend prefeéts, infpeétors, and fchools, and that the.fuperintenders, 
including all underand all above them, muft be fuperintended by the Firft 
Conful himfelf, who is the omnipotent reformer, in what a ftate. mult this 
a@tual ignorance be? Should it be anfwered, itis but the jealoufy, the pre- 

\fumption, and the defpotifm of Government, will that be a more favour- 
able pifture of the aClual ftate of knowledge ?” 





2 ig 
-_ 


‘. Thefe facts, and thefe refleCtions, certainly not very favourable to 
the fuppofition.of an improved ftate of education in France, are fol- 
ibe by a variety of judicious and forcible obfervations on the fame 

ect, . | 
- Notwithftanding the extreme vigilance of the police, acts of brutal 
violence are more Winnie in regenerated France, than. in any of the 
‘wnrefermed countries of Europe; and the French are deprived of their 
favourite {neers atthe effects of our fea-coal {moke and our foggy at- 
moiphere, 
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mofphere, in producing felf-murder, as our readers will find from the 
following ftatement. 


« A gentleman on whofe honour I can depend; and who was once hizh 
in office under the minifter of police, told me that, within the laff ter 
months, there had-been a hundred and ninety-three furcides in the depart. 
ments, and about the fame namber in the metropolis ; that upwards of 
feven hundred murders had heen committed, within’ the fame period of 


time: that effects to the value of about a milton of heres, little thort of 


forty-two thouland poun ds tiering, had been ftolen, and nearly the fame 
lofs fultained by fire: that is, in the departments. Tn¢luding all France, 
he eftimated the number of fuicides at from two to three per day, or five 
in two days. 

« T mull not here omit to mention that it was with di! ficulty, that is, it 
was with the trouble of going myfelf or of feading a voucher with the fer 
vant, that I obtained agua fortis of which I was in want, from the apothe- 
cary’s (hop. Suicide, and I fear murder, by poifon, have been fo freq rent 
that the firiAett injunétions are itiued not to fell an y drugs that ean give 
fudden death.” 


After fome farther proofs of the frequen cy of fuicide and murder, 
Mr. H. thus concludes the chapter with the following fenfible reflec- 
tions, 


« After proofs like thefe, what fhall be faid concerning that gaiety of 
heart, which the natives and the writers of F ranee fo often afirm they pot- 
fels, and to fo high a degree ? If it be a feeling of fhort duration, fud clenly 
taking birth and as fuddenly killed, produced by trifling caufes, and liable to 
end in fuch fatal defpondency, it is a habit of mind whti ich, inftead of merit- 
ing their praile, ought to excite their moft ferious attention to reduce it to 
reafon. ‘Prue chearfulnefs is more robuft: that mind only can enjoy fecu- 
rity whi ic h, added to virtuous intention, has the fober and tranquillizing 
habits of order; and which, willing at all times to partake of pleature, has 
the patience firft to enquire what is the colt, and what the confequence. 


We prefume Mr. H, does not mean to exclude a juft fenfe of the 
importance of religion, anda full conyiction of its truths, from his 
Nit of eflentials to the enjoyment of mental ferenity. To the goed 
temper of the French he pays a jult tribute of praife. 


“ During their late odions perfecutions, for perfeention is always odious, 


and the ene my ol every noble caute, the emigrants of France have many of 
them been highly and jufily praited, for the chearfal refignation with which 
they have endured a reverfe of fortune fo great, and, to people imbued with the 
moral poifon of luxury, foterrible. Many anoble, accattomed trom mtancy 
to have menials at his beck, to be nurtured in the caprices of indu gence, 
and to fine himfelf a {tar in the firmament of courts, has been leen to retire 
even (o a garret, there to maintain himfelf by fome effort of in igenuity, of 


‘ 
1 


fome art which he had been tavght as an accomplifhment; and, having thus 
acquired a moriel, generoully to divide it with a ftill more wretched brothet 
in affliction. Oli! it isa noble pigiure ! a leilen to futurity, and at once af 
honour and a reproach to France. 


It is, indeed, a noble piture! and when the conduét of thefe nobles 
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jscontrafted with thatof theup{tarts who have ufurped their honours and 
eftates, the moft democratic muft acknowle ge that nobility is fome- 
thing more than a name, the nurfe of generbus feeling, and of heroic 
virtue ; while they mutt admit the truth of the homely adage, ‘fet 4 
beggar on horfeback and he'll ride to the devil.’ The following anec- 
dote is not wholly foreign from thele r-flections, While our author 
was reading one of the infcriptions on a Church er Palace, Liberty and 
Equality, he was thus addrelied by a by-ftander, whofe language muf{t 
be injured by tranflation ; part of it indeed {ets the powers of tranfla- 
tion 2t defiance. 


« Monfieur, j’ai une fingulicre et fautive mani¢re de lire nos infecriptions 
publiques. Quand je pale le vatie palais, ot demeure notre grand homme 
de petite taille, et ot Von trouve le mot EG acire ecrit en beaux caractéres, 
jajoute toujours far meépris, je veux dire ar mejrise, une fyllabe: Je lis 
machinalement INecanite. Au contraire, au Jieu de lire L’immor- 
ratire pve L’Ame, et L’Inpivisibitire pe LA Revpurptieve, en 
tranchant Je mot, il m’eft impoilible de lire autrement que L’IMMORALITE 
de L’ame, et L’invisipiiire de la Republique.” 


Weagree with Mr, H. that ** the true fpirit of the phrafes pear me- 
pris and en iranchant le mét cannot be rendered in Englifh,” but in 
tranflatine that part of the fentence which includes the former of thefe 
phrafes, he has neither given the /prrit nor the /enfe of the original : 
he has totally omitted the word par mepris, and has rendered Je veux 
dire par meprife, ** as if correcting a miftake ;”’ whereas the meanin®& is 
this **I always add, from contempt, I mean by mifiake, a fyllable,” Xc. 


[n our remarks on the firit volume of thefe travels, we had occa- 
fion to notice the author’s opinion of the improved ftate of the coun- 
try, &c. but whatever favourable impreffions he might have received 
on his firft entrance into France, they appear to have undergone a 
material alteration during his refidence in the metropolis. His medi- 
tations on his return from a vifit to Montmartre, a hill in the vicinit 
of Paris, towhich Mount Calyary, the former refort of Parifian Pil- 
erims, (which was four miles diftant from the capital,) was removed 
by ecclefiaftical authority, prefent.the following refult. 


“As I defcended the hill how full of meditation was the mind! The 
dirty cabaret, hidden in a hole that proclaimed ittelf the rendezvous of the 
nation; the bald arts of the prielis, whofe forlorn con 'ttion as men excited 
pity; their infantine vacuity of intellect ; the fimple credulity of the poor 
creatures, who fiill remain their faithtal adherents; the state of ignorance 
through France; the want of cleanlinels; the diforder; the poverty ; the 
wretched villages ; and the general picture of lagging slow civilization, which 
proves that the common conveniences of life were fo little efteemed or un- 
derftood ; thele collectively nade an impreflion fuch as not the palaces and 
temples in view, the oftentation of the conitituted o ithorities, the confuls 
and the armies of France, the victories gained, the cunquefts made, nor all 


the empty boa{ts of man, could efface ! 


Previous to the revolution there exifted in Paris alone three thoufand 
three 
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three hundred and twenty-eight religious boufes, all of which, as our 
readers know, have been abolifhed, and their property {tolen by the 
revolutionary thieves, who always actin the name of the nation; 
“and how,” adds Mr. H. is this multitude difperfed and reduced at 
prefent !” 


« Government has organized religion. At the head of the Church no 
Pope is placed; no cardinal governs under him: the chief contui of France 
will not admit of competitor in Church or tiate; he can brook no controul ; 
he can imagine no underlianding (ufficiently valt to give him tnftruction, 
Citizen Portals, lately an emigrant, acts under the fupreme Buonaparte : by 
him les affaires des cultes are fuperintended, and what manner of man is 


Citizen Portalis ? His political career is too public to need any report of 
. | y re} 


mine concerning its progrels : but his private opmions are, perhaps, fome- 
thing lefs natorious. 


“ After he fled from France, he vilited various cities of Germany ; 
where the general tone of his converfation declared him to be what is called 
entirely free ffom religious prejudices ; for him no opinion, merely as an 
opinion, was too licentious. But this was not becaute he wifhed to probe 


error, and to profit by acquired knowledge: he held it a folly to talk of 


corrupt agés, Orcoriupt nations. Though every fact of hifiorical and indivi- 
dual experience prove the pernicious falthood of the opinion, he maintained 
that men are and ever were the fame, and that, bemg acted upon ftolely by 
feif-intereft, the a¢t of governing them is the aci of profiting by their {elf 
iftnefs. Popery be afhrmed to be the only fate-religion: becaule, as he 
emphatically added, itis a fieve that will luffer any politics to pals. Citizen 
Portalis is become the fecret and one of the mof intimate countellors of the 
Chief Conful.. That thefe, and. the whole train of their relative opinions, 
were the daily topics of his converiation I have the word of a man of mild 
manners, {trict probity, andno lefs famous for the powers of his mind than 
the purity of his morals. 

“Onder politicians fo profound, the Church has been wrefted from tle 
precarious patronage of the pious; and once more joined to the {iate. 
What the fum of the benefits may be, which the itate is to receive from 
religion, and relizion from the flate, fime mult determine, prefent appear- 
ances augur but faintly. That lordly hott, whole voices combined infpired 
even Majyeiiy with awe, and to frequently drove ignorance frantic, is now 
replaced by twelve parochial Churches, one for each municipality, and 
twenty-feven chapels of eale, for the Catholic worlhip. The Protetianis 
are allowed three Chape!s; the total for Catholic and Protetiant is forty- 
two and befide thele there is at prcient no other place of religious wortip 
in Paris. 


By this account of citizen Portalis it appears that he has novreli- 


gion atall; and eherelore he isa very fit advifer for his imperial’ 


matter, whofe whole life hes difplayed an utter contempt of religion, 
But we fear it will be found that this citizen, in his eftimation: of 


mankind, has ihewn a greeter knowledee of the world, anda mote: 


corre&t opinion of its inhabitants, than .\.-shilofophizing. traveller, 
notwithftanding his allufion to hiftorica. and individual experience. 
The fubject, however, includes too many important confiderations to 
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be difcuffed incidentally ; a proper inveftigation of it would require 
yilume of no mean fize. 

At the clofe of the chapter, whence the preceding paflage is cx- 
tated, are fome general reflections on pricits which mutt not be 
fuffered to pafs without notice. 

« Many a prieft,” fays Mr. H. “knows not how to become a prieft ; 
fulpects not that there can be error in things which the /arvoted affertions of 
mankind have taught him to confider as facred; and, with great innocence 
of intention, would hold that-man as a moniier, who fhould te'' him that 
the functions, which he daily performs, as no lefs than the emanations of 
divine wifdom, are the extreme of ab/urdity, the inventions of {e'fithneis in 
a fiate of infanity, and totally deltructive of thofe fimple and pure moral 
principles which the gofpel contains; and which the worft man on earth 
reveres, how much foever he may infringe them.” 


if Mr. H. intended to confine his remarks to thofe fuperftitious 
practices of the Church of Rome, which are juftly clafied among the 
corruptions of Chriftianity, we fhould have little to object to them on 
the fcore of juftice. But they are worded fo generally, as apparently 
to comprehend a// the funétions of the priefthood, confequently ex- 
tending to the very fundamentals of Chriftianity. We fhould fearce- 
ly have admitted the poflibility of fuch an intention in the author, 
had we not before had occafion to reprove him for his impious aifer- 
tions refpeCting vices inherent in the inftitution of the priefthood, of 
which he is not, we fhould hepe, to be told our bleffed Saviour him- 
felf was the founder. Does he really mean to fay, as it is natural to 
infer from his language, that the gofpel contains nothing more than 
fimple and pure moral principles; or that thofe are the only objects 
worthy the attention of a Chriftian ? We readily admit that {cripture 
morals, Jike fcripture politics, are the belt, as, indeed, every thing mutt 
be which proceeds from divine knowledge and from divine wifaom ; 
but, if Mr. H. can defcry nothing elfe, of great, of vita/, importance, 
ifwe may be allowed to ufe fuch an expreffion on fuch an occafion, 
inthe gofpel of Chrift, he muft bear to be told that he has profited 
but little from the perufal of the fcriptures, and is very ill qualified to 
give advice to others. We hope the loofcnefs of his language has 
deceived us as to his meaning, fince, if our inference were juft, he 
would have no pretenfions even to the charatter of a Chiiftian. A 
Man may adopt all the /imple and pure moral principles of the gofpel, 
without admitting the divinity of Chrift, or the doctrines of redemp- 
tion, atonement, and juftification ; but, without fuch admiffion, it is 
heedlefs for us to ooferve, he is no Chriftian. A writer cannot be too 
guarded, nor too explicit, in his refle&tions on religious fubjects, as a 
mifconception of his meaning may be highly prejudicial not only to 

imfelf but to his readers. To fay the truth, Mr. H. feems, as far as 
we can colleS his fentiments from the incidental reflections fcattered 
throuoh thefe volumes, to have very vague and loote notions on the 
lubject of religion; and, therefore, the lefs he fays about it, perhaps 
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the better. It would give us great fatisfaction, however, to know that 
we have formed a falfe eftimate of his religious knowledge, and of 
his religious principles. As to the moa ftrous afiertion, that the worf 
man on earth reveres the moral principles of the gofpel, it is fo much at 
variance with common fenfe, and with ** hiftorical and individual 
experience,” that we were aftonifhed to fee it. 

The chapters devoted to the delineation of the character, qualities, 
and actions, of Buonaparté are highly interefting. “he author {peaks 
of his prefent tyranny with juft indignation, though he difplay an ua. 
accountable incredulity re(pecting fome of his pait vices and enormi- 
ties, which are eftablifhed beyond all poflible doubt. Indeed, in no. 
thing, but crime and oppreffion, has this upftart Cortican been con- 
Jiftent. Truly does Mr. H. {peak of him as 


“ The man who, by the difordered and wild accidents of the times, ap- 
pears to have {wallowed u p all other men, and to ftand aloof; they crawl 
ing in exiftence only at his mercy, and having no will, none of the attributes 
of men, nor of their corporeal or mental faculties, deprived and robbed by 
him of that which dittinguifhes them from the reptiles that ruins and that 
dunghills breed. When prelumptuous power is thus abfurd, thus irantic, 
indignation is virtue.” 


Mr. H. does not feruple to affert, that the French government 
would fall in pieces, if England were at peace with France ; and 
makes this fuppofition of his own a ground of cenfure of the Britith 
cabinet. But mutt he not admit, that, if his reprefentation be jutt, it 
is the intereft of France to provoke a war, and, being actuated inva 
riably by her own fenfe of intereit, without any regard to principle, 
fhe will, as flre has done, force us into a war in [pite of ourfelves! 
Nobody could poffibly fufpect Mr. Addington of f.merity, or of har- 
bouring a wifh to break that peace, on which he built his political 
reputation, and im which he continued to rejoice, even when it 
ruinous confequences were manifeft to the whole world. But thisis 
an old argument (revived by Mr. H.) which has been advanced, and 
confuted again and again. 

The anccdotes of ‘Buonaparté are, many of them, curious ; fome ol 
them new; and all of them inftru@ive. From thefe, therefore, we 


fhall be rather copious in our extracts. 


That he had the fulpicions of a man who was confidered as a ufurper, 
or tit confidered himfelf as fuch, was evident. Ifhe went to the play, 
houfe, it was not knewn what {treets he would pafs through ; different tur 
ings were taken at different times; the horfemen that preceded him hur 
ried all obftruction from his patlage ; the door that he entered at was lur 
rounded by guards; the avenues from the Palais Royal that led to it were 
fhut; and no perton was allowed to approach. 

© Twas not in Paris till after the attempt had been made upon him by 
the infernal machine; and he appears never tince to have had any cont 
dence but in his guards. Stories were in circulation concerning his fear 0! 


poifon, his change of beds,.1d other unquiet precautions: but I know ne 
thing 
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thing of their truth: I only found his teclufion was now fo great that I could 
jot hope to obtain a fight of his perfon, except at the parade. His motions 
were defultory; no notice was given when he went to the theatres, and 
when there he fo placed himtelf that he was little feen. 

« The firlt anecdote I heard, which regarded him, was one already re- 
lated of a woman who was feized for calling him the chief of a band of 
tobbers. I was grieved, but not furprifed. I thall recite others in the 
order they occurred. 


« Pouché, at this period, was the prote@or of the republicans; and, while 
defending their caule, the C hief Conful one day anfw ered him with fome 
ufpetity. —_ 


‘ The republicans do not love me.’ 

«“ True,’ replied Fouché: * they fay you are the high prieft of fuperftition : 
however they remain quiet. Bat how do the emigrants, the royalilts, and 
the prietts, whom you prote: t, act ?’ 

« Touché, then taking various papers out of his pecket, which contained 
proofs of the evil intentions of the parties he had named, added—* Look 
here, and here, and here: thefe papers will afford you tufficient informa- 
tion 

“ Immediately, at leaft foon after this converfation, Fouché addreffed’a 
paper to the prefeét of Brutlels, and 1 believe to other prefeéts, which ap- 

eared in the journals, and might be called a philippic againfi the priefts: 
itacculed them of turbulence, intolerance, and practices unworthy of the 
morality of the gofpel; and required that fuch conduct thould be reproved, 
and in future prevented. This paper was no lefs offentive to one party 
than flattering to the hopes of the other: the Concordat was then firfi in con- 
templation, and the republicans would not fuffer themfelves to believe that 
the country was again to be taxed, for the fuyport of a {late religion. —Bo- 
naparte was of a different opinion; and [ had it from indubitable authority 
that Fouché was reprimanded, with marks of contiderable diiatisfaction, and 
lence was impofed upon him: the viceroy mu/i not govern the king 

* About this time, | heard that the Chief Conful would not fufter the 
leat fama! larity; and that his temper daily became move irritable. 

" T ocealic onally met feveral Italians, moit of them people of rank, and 
fome who had been high m office; they all! ipoke of Bonaparte with biiier- 
nels; and related taie ‘sewhich, if true, would prove him to have been a 
Weacherous tyrant at the ime he began to command in Italy. 

“ Wien B maparte firil caine to hoy profeiling himielf the deliverer of 
aonce great people, but now and long tince mifera ibly encha ned by prieli- 
craft and y petty de potilm, thole, who e frat tly defired the emancipation and 
the ha; opinels of their country, received him with open arms. One of 
them, a Milanete nobleman of great influence, devoted his whole means and 
power to the caufe which he fuppofed the Frenc h fincerely ‘ intended to 
Promote; and for that purpole in giving and to Bor iaparte, t by whom he was 
then treated with the moft flatiering aitention. 

" This nobleman had none but virtuous motives for his RP and he 
Was too foon convinced that it was not for the caufe ef freedom, which Bo- 
Maparte and the armies of France fought: the avarice of individuals, the 
plan ‘der of rich and poor, and the worft of motives, which felfithnefs, ego- 
t u, and national vanity could in{pire, were daily even e aid more apparent. 

‘After fome reverie of fortune, which the French fyftained in Italy, 
U g Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte once more came to Milan; and the indignant patriot, inftead of 
: again promoting the views of the conqueror, openly upbraided him with 
his want of good faith, his total dereliction from the caule of freedom, and 
with the atrocities committed or countetianced by him. The affront was 
ypardonable: to reprove a man who had armies at his ‘conmand, though 
it, rewed a noble and a virtuous fortitude, the loyal Milanefe foon found 
was a fatal fiep: Bonaparte caufed him to be ieized, put him under a 
guard, and fent accufations of him to the directory, accompanied by pre. 
tended: proofs that he was a traitor to freedom and to France. The end of 
this tragedy was the death of the Italian: he was thot; and the pailions 
oF his enemy were fhewn to be dangerous to the prefent, and ominous to 

| the future. 
| . ° This account I, had from a man of rank and honour, an Italian, who 

affured me he abfolutely knew all that he had related to be true,” 


In 1801, after the independence of the Cifalpine republic had been 
fecisred by treaty, the French commander exercifed the moft complete | 
‘efpoiifm over the people of that country. In a favourite opera, ex- 
hibited at Milan, in the autumn of that year, there were fome paflages 
‘which. were fuppofed to refer to the paft. depredations, and to the 
‘exifting tyranny, of the French, which were received with enthul- 
aftic.applaufe. ‘But ** it was fuddenly prohibited by the French com- 
amander.” 

Theindignant feelings of the inhabitants of thofe countries which 
the French revolutionifts have generoufly emancipated from flavery, and 
‘peltored to liberty and equality, our author depidts in lively colours. 


Oh that I could imprefs upon my countrymen a pitture of the ftrong 
fenfe of injury, the bitterne/s of regret, and the determined haired (in- 
‘deed it is not too ftrong.a word) againft the French, as I found thele feel 
“ings to prevail, in Holland, and among all with whom I converfed, who 
were natives of any‘of the countries which, under the pretence of giving 
thein freedom, have been tormented by thefe conquerors! Thee is not a 
man on earth who could truly witnefs this, and forbear to form the iniian- 
taneous with that they might be for ever expelled, and confined to theif 
Own limits. 1 would not incite the world to take up arms, for this purpele; 
}: but tranquilly to wait that courfe of events which, if fuffered to proceed, 
were they not difturbed, by calling the attention of the people of France 
: to foreign occurrences and felf-deience, would accomplifh all that force 
4 ‘will attempt in vain to effet. | 
“ The Italians will never pardon France, for having deprived their country 
of its nobleft works of art: this is the only facrilege of which in general 
they complain.” 


Thefe people, it feems, are not very grateful for the effects of 4 
revolution in which, as our author has before affured us, the good hes 
predominated over the évi/. He mext gives fome anecdotes of indi- 
vidual opprefilon in, France, wheré the people do not appear tobe 
much more grateful, than the inhabitants of othercountries. Citizen 
Mehée, whofe name is now fo well known to the Britith public, was 
editor of a republican: paper which did not beftow fufficient pale 
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on the Government, and was therefore fupprefled ; as well as a pat- 
phlet in which the fame author undertook to prove that Czfar was 
an ufurper, and that his fame was queftionable ; the recollection of 
this tract, which no doubt, Buonaparté confidered as a perfonal attack 

n himfelf, occafioned the imprifonment of the author, and, after- 
wards, his banifhment. Permitted, however, to return to Paris, he 
eRablifhed another paper, entitled L’ Antidote, in which he attacked 
the Priefts, at the time the ConcorDAT was in contemplation ; 
and for this he was again imprifoned, and fubfequently tranfported, 
by the fiat of the Firft Conful, to the Isle of Oleron. Our readers 
will be furprized perhaps to learn that this was the very man who af- 
terwards became a {py to Buonaparté, and whofe lying accounts were 
made the pretext for the atrocious murder of the Duke D’Enghien ;’ 
amore atrocious villain, his mafter excepted, lives not on the’ face of 
the earth. 


* Tranfportation without trial has been quite a common praétice; fince 
the seceflion of Bonaparte. There are few people who cannot cite fonmio 
fiend, or acquaintance, who is of the number of {ufferers. 

“A dramatic author of Paris, named Dufaty, produced a fhort mufical; 
piece entitled, Les Vatets Maitwes; which the pit malicioully thou ht 

oper to apply to the Firtt Confal. The piece was immediatel¥: prohi- 

ited; and the unfortunate writer put under arreft and fent to a fea-port, 
with an order for tran{portation to Saint Domingo :* and all this without 
the fhadow or form of a legal proce(s. 

“ There was more than common cruelty in this aét of defpotifm. Dapaty: 
was of a good family, and fome of: his neareit relations, who had potleffed 
eftates in (hat ifland, fell facrifices to the negroes in the firft fury of infur- 

ction, 

* Bonaparte had the fhamelefs effrontery to fay in public, on this occa- 
fion, that he had given dramatic writers a good leifon. It is even matter 
of fome {urprife that the mutic was not treaion to the tyrant. 

“ Authors of comedies, however, have their admirers, and partifans, 
in Paris; and the condué of the Conful was not a little reprobated. 
Madame Bonaparte therefore thought proper to intercede for Dufaty; and, 
under this colour, the fentence was pretended to be revoked. | afterward 
mate feveral inquiries, but 1 did not hear that he was again allowed to re- 
turn to Paris. 

_ “ Nearly at the fame time, that is, in the fpring of 1802, a drama made 
its firtt appearance at the Theatre de la République, written by an actor named 
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"© Asa proof of the timid fubjetion in which writers are held, an an- 
tual theatrical repofitory, entitled Année. Théatrale, inftead of giving the 
hiflory of this piece, which, had the author dared he would molt willingly 
have done, meations it as if calually. _ Speaking of another piece, entitled 
D Antichambre, it adds: thif temjnds us a little of Les Valets Maitrer; in 
which thé citizens Dujaty and Daleyrac, the miufical tom , united their 
talents, “The fucce!l® they obtained ‘was complete ; but'the work céuld | only 
be'orite reprefened:’ “Labprage’ ne * anni repréfenté’ gi'ten® fois, Not a 
Ned Gn ‘the poor Dusaty.: 
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Duval, and entitled, Edoward en Ecosse. The fubject was the dangers of tig 
Pretender during “bis fight and cape to France aiter the battle of Cullo. 
den, and the piece was received with enthufaitic applaufe. The author 
was in traniports of joy; his friends were Btiguing and halt tuffodating 


bint with congratulations and embraces; of fame aud full pockets he could 
have no doubt, and the piece was potted for'reprefentation the next evening, 
~# The-go'den dream was of thort duration : ‘there was in the jiece /ome. 
thing that reminded Frenchmen of the misfortunes of royalty, the tufferings 
od Ci Bardens and the wo. th of fidelity m loyai adherence ; and it was 
forbidden to be played any more, under the pretence that it was chire- 
fpectfuh to our Sovereign. Iniiead of the honours and wealth that were 
certain-to accrue. trom tucceliive reprelentations, it was intimated to the 
author that he muti make a journey for the sake of his health; and, bitter as 
ebedience was, he .e:pected his health too much to neglect this advice. 

“ La Harpe, for {ome imprudence, was banifhed from Paris, and ordered to 
fefide at acertuin diflance, Every thing is imprudent, in this country, 
which-bas but «a chance of offending government. Should a man whole 
habitual thoughts and actions are the moft;peaceable, open his lips or ven- 
ture to. move without {peaking and weighing his actions with all the tim: 
dity of caution, he is uncertain of what are the dangers to which he is ex- 
poled, lam no friend to the tergiver/ation, the late affected fanaticilm, 
and the former revolutionary violence, of La Harpe: but, whatever lie may 
have been, | am the determined enemy of per{ecution. 

“A gentleman, with whom I was acquainted, of great refpectability, 
but who took no part in politics, has a brother; who, becaule he is known 
to be. an unfhaken friend to republican principles, is likewile exiled to his 
country feat. | ' 

“ Thefe are examples of mild banifiment; the ifland of Oleron, which 

abounds with the banilhed, is a little more fevere; howeyer, it is not far 
from the coaft of France; but, whenever de{potifin-takes any deep offence, 
iflands far removed, and countries as cheerlels to a Frenchman as they are 
unhealthy, are the receptacles of thele viétims, of many of whom no trend 
Or rélation ever hears more. 
_~ “ Could it even be proved that the French cannot yet be governed Lut 
by furce, by the bayonet, fiill, tuch aGis as thefe muti eternally. be {iigma 
tized as the moit wanton defpotifm; which everlatungly did, and everlalte 
ingly will, merit and receive the execration of mankind. 

“« Folney had believed in the virtue of Bonaparte, had been his. friend and 
admitted to his familiatity ; and, being a fincere lover of ireedom_ himfel, 
he continued its defender, Not (ufficiently aware of the effeéts which the 
exercile of power had produced, that remonftrance was become offenfive 
‘and difference of opinien an infult, he was one day endeavouring to con- 
‘wince the Chief Conful of the mifchief he would do to mankind, by again 
conferring power on the priefthood, admitting the fwalleft of its once 
ufirped claims, and burthening people who were of a different creed with 
agenéral and unjuil tax. , | 

* Bonaparte replied—* Why do you mention the people? I do but aé 
in this bufinets according to their defire: a large majority of the people 
‘with.for the re-etiabli‘iment.of-the church.’ 

1“ Korgetfe of the pollibility, or perhaps not ‘fufpetting it, that the trath 
which sntiantly oceur, ed to his mind oiild, fo dee y wound the pride ofa 
gaan whole fupremacy was fo recent, Valney anfwered—‘ Were you to at 

according 
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according to the willof the majority, you muft: immediately cede your 
power: the majority of the people would’ vote for the return of ‘the 
Bourbons. 

_ # The rage of the Chief Conful was ungovernable : the common report 
is, that he infiantly ftruck Yolacy, and ordered him from hts prefence ;. fince 
which he has never again entered the palace of the Tuileries. ~ 

. « No powers of mind can refcue the man, who is the flave of anger, 
from actions that are worthy only of a-lunatic. wT 

“Of what an oppotite complexion is the following anecdote !. In the 
true {pirit of French declamation, fome one affirmed, {peaking to Buona- 
parte, that England was far behind France in ti uy underftanding the prin- 
ciples of liberty: to which he replied: ‘it would be well for die latter 
if it did but.enjoy one-tenth part of Englith freedom,’ ya 

« He will feldem condefcend to argue ; and, when he does, be confiders 
it as infolence, in.any one, who dares to be of a different opinion, 

“Mulic being one day the {ubject of dilcuffion, he affirmed, * it ts*fo 
fimple in its principles that no man can be ignorant of it, who underftands 
ihe mathematics; it was the moft monotonous of {twdies, for it had mo 
greater variations than may be found in different angles, obtufe and acute,’ 

“ His opponent, a mufical compoler, replied—‘I fear Citizen Conful, 
this character of it can fcarcely be juli;  fince monotony is the thing that 
mufic can leaft endure.’ To which the Citizen Conful anfwered—' Ita 

rs, then, you undeérftand the fubject better than 1!’ and turned away on 
is heel,” 


Of the religion of this deteftable tyrant and vain upftart, we have 
already given our opinion, which does not feem to be very. different 
from that of our author, 


« Concerning the religious opinions of the Chief Conful no man, it is 
faid, can form any found judgment: from his difcourfe, he might at one 


 thoment be imagined an infidel, atanother a deift, and the next perhaps a 


Chriftian. He is faid to have told Dufuis that he did not believe fuch aman 
as Jelus Chrilt ever exitted. To Monge, an avowed infidel, who was ex- 
prefling his difbelief of eternal punifhments, the Conful faid, alter reciting 
the names of various great men who had believed in the Chriftian religion, 
aid examples of others who in their laft moments had changed their opi- 
nions from fear, that he, Monge, would certainly die a true believer, 

_ * Fle appears to be rather a fataliit than a neceflarian; for he believes 


or affects to believe in his favourable deitiny.” 


Mr.’ H. affures us, he has very good grounds for aflerting, (and 
We, too, have good reafon for believing the aflertion to be true) that 
Buonaparté himfelf was “ the author of thofe angry and inflamma- 
tory attacks on, England (in the Moniteur;) difgraceful as they are to 
found underftanding ; and, in many parts, utterly as. they are falfe 
and abfurd, | muft not.implicate innocent men with a tyrant, other- 
wife I would thew, the juft right I bave co make this affertion.” 

Of the freedom of opinion and-of action in France, fome farther 
Motion may be formed: from the: following anecdotes, refpecting the 
ulurper’s appointment tothe Confulate for life; and no doubt the 
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fame erat obtained in thedeclaration of the will of the people on 
his aflumption of the imperial dignity and title. 


“*“@ Carnot, as I have heard, was the firft who figned a negative, on the 
ueftion of the confulMip for life ; and added that he was con/cious he had 
gned his own proicription, I know, every well informed man in Paris 

knows, he is hated by Bonaparte. 

-“ Concerning this voting, the following among many other tales were 
current. | 

« Some perfon, I have forgotten his name, came to infcribe his vote; but 
the prefect would not fuffer him to write, alledging that he knew him to be 
2 NO. 

« Three other gent!emen had the negative and affirmative lifts laid before 
them; and at the fame time were informed, by the prefect, that, if they 
figned the negative lift, he muift be obliged to arreft them: fach were his 
orders. 

¢ The fons of La Tour Maksége, the companion in prifon of La Fayette 
were fo far favoured as to have their names in(cribed ta be admitted (cholars 
of the Prytance; but, when the above queftion came before him, their father 
figned no, and they were both firuck off the lift by the Firft Conful. 

** From an engineer, who was: with him in Egypt, I learned that it was 
his cuftom, when he had fummoned a eouncil of war, to liften to the opi- 
nions of others, to give ho opinion himfelf, to act in a manner that could 
be leaft expected, and to do this with fuch determination and celerity 
that; faid the narrator, it was likea torrent. So great was his af¢endanc 
that, when he was prefent, the generals acting under him appeared Jike fo 
many fehool-boys.” 


We have long fince ceafed to be furprized at the infatiate ambition 
of thisman, but the impudence with which he avows his plans, and 
the contempt with which he treats both the will of independent na- 
tions, and the difpleafure of independent fovereigns, is truly aftonith- 
ing. Mr. H. favs ‘* It was openly reported of him, before I left 
Paris, that he faid,—J/ faut gue la Suiffe et la Hoilande s’accoutument 
a étve les tributaires dela France.”’ | 


“ To thofe who-would {tudy the character of the Citizen Firft Conful 
this Almanack National is a matter-key.. Under that very fimple title, his 
thirft of power, his prefumptive wifdom, and his tormenting jealoufy, are 
fo avaricious, fo reitlefs, that there is {carcely an office in the whole repub- 
jic to which he does not appoint, nor a proceeding tnat he does not infpect, 
‘and, fhould he think proper, annul: he nominatés as well the civil as the 
military officers; not only generals and judges, but advocates, attorneys, 
and {chool-matiers are of his appointment. » Through the whole. book, this 
finiple title of the Premier Consul occuts, whenever the exercile of power is 
concerned, | 

** The heart fickens to recollect that.a poor human being, who cannot fo 
regulate the conduct of a fingle individual, not even of a child, but that 
his laws, his orders, and his purpoles, will be counteracted at every inftant, 
fhould be afflif&ed to (uch excefs by the itch of governing that he will ap- 
nab from his own fucceffor down to the infants that lifp in primary {chools. 

Vere the fubject lef momentous, there would be matter of infinite ridicule 
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in the whole afpect of this new government, and this new man. © The num- 
ber of ages furely cannot be great before nations will ipurn at the very 
| 


thought of being involved in all the miferies of war, becaule fuch is the 
will of -an individual, 

«This man has fo far forgotten all cemmon fenfe, all common decency, 
all refpect for himfelf, and all recollection of the contempt in which man- 
kind mu(t hold fuch infufferable vanity, that, in his public ftyle and negoti- 
ations, the fuppofition that the ftate and the people of France are in exift- 
ence continually appears to be loft: they are all engulphed in the Firkt 
Conful. It is the Firft Confal to the Grand Sultan; the birtt Confol to the 
Beys of Egypt; the Firft Conful to the Dey of Algiers: and to none but 
the Firft Conful do thefe Sultans, Beys, and Deys reply. 

“ Between the dwarfith form of the man and his enormous arrogance, 
there is a difparity too prepofterous for feeling to rid itielf of; except by 
laughter. Yet how fuddenly is this motion checked, by the remembrance 
of the general deftru&tion in which he endeavours to involve mankind. 
Js it not miferable to reflect that the paltry, the frothy, the delpicable thin 
called vanity, raging in a being in itfelf fo impotent, fhould be the caufe By 
fuch défolation ? 

« How little a thing is this vanity, this reitlefs iteration of egotifm, as it 
exhibits itfelf in the man to whom the wild accidents of fortune have con- 
fided {0 dilproportionate a thare of the phyfical and moral:torce of Europe ; 
fo that the oppofing remainder is threatened with annihilation,” 


The chapter on :mvafion contains fome fenfible and pertinent re- 
marks, and none more {fo than the following. Adverting to the fen- 
timents of thofe who were miiled by the profeffions of the early re- 


_yolutioniffs, Mr. H. obferves, 


« The delufion is paffed: he, who at prefent hopes that the invaders. of 
France would increafe the freedom of Englifimen, ts a lunatigs and the 
number of fuch men cannot be great.. The firmeit friends of freedom. will 
ever be the firit to i flavery : fanatics only can imagine that thofe who 
have no liberty themfelves ran give liberty to others; and fanatics are 
neither the friends nor the affociates of thofe who moft tenacioully adhere 
to, becaufe they beft underfiand, that freedom which flaves and defpots 
themfelves adore. The determination of the people of this ifland, to re- 
fift the miseries which have been inflicted on Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
italy, Holland, and Switzerland, is too great and too public to require proof 
by argument.” 


Of the feftival of the birth-day of Buonaparté, its proceffions, de- 
corations, embellifhments, &c. our author gives a moft pitiful account ; 
by which it appears that the whole was little fuperior to: the. exhibi- 
tions at Bartholomew fair.  n the attempt to erect a ftatue of peace 
prepared for this occafion, fome men were killed, ‘* yet others were 
obliged to incur the fame danger. Tyranny will not endure difap- 
pointment, and will dreadfuJly punifh failure.” Of the bla/phemous 
aiulation of the French, the inftances have been fo multiplied and fo 
notorious fince the revolution, that they have ceafed to excite afto- 


difiment. The following ipftance, at the celebration here noticed, 
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will fuffice to prove, that the Pope’s.chofen fon, who is much addicted 
to blafphemy himfelf, is alfo.the caufe.of, bla{phemy in others. 


“ On the tower of Nétre Dame, a flaming flar announced the Firft Con. 
ful chief of the French Govertiment in perpetuity. Fhis obferve was 
another ftar in the Eaft: fuch as announced the Saviour of the world, and 
guided the wife to a fiable. 

“A flaming ftar, in correfpéndence with tHaf on the lower of Notre 
Dame, was railed at the roin called La Madelaine. ‘This was not the ftar in 
the Eaft: it wasa ftarin the North, and might tipify Ursus-mayor.” 


_ Qur author’s character of Zallien who was fo well, received in this 
country, by a certain defcription of patriots, who was indirect com- 
plimented by Adr. Sheridan in the Houte of Commons, and feafted by 
Mr, ‘Fones at his houfe, is worthy of attention. 


“ Tonce fpent an afiernoon with Tallien, and never defire to fpend ano- 
ther. ’.An abufive politician, a confirmed debauckee, a man who vaunts of 
fedution, and, | the ability to examine, affirms that felfifhnefs is the 
bafis of virtue, and its fole motive, is not a companion to be defired.” 


Mr. H. is miftaken ; fuch qualifications are great recommendations 
to fome men, and, when they meet in the charaéter of a rebel, an 
affaffin, and a regicide, they become irrefiftible !—Probatum eft. 

By a paper publithed on the 2d of Auguft 1801, it appears that 
during the preceding month, 747 perfons had been tried tor various 
offences, of whom §71 were convicted; 103 fentenced to death ; and 
176 acquitted. And on tite firft of that month, 1034 offences re- 
mainéd to be tried, and 1937 perfons were in prifon. When it is 
recolle&ted that few crimes are punifhed capitally, and that moft of 
the perfons executed had committed murder, what mutft be our ideas 
of the depravity of the people. As to the number of perfons confined, 
aftér ‘fuch a clearance, in the prifons of that free country which an- 
nually celebrates the deftruction of the Baftile, we earneftly recom- 
mend the fact to the ferious attention, of that worthy Baronet, who 
called ‘in the Houfe of Commons, where he was as much an u/urper 
as is Buonaparté in the throne of the Bourbons, for the repeal of 
every law that had been pafled fince the acceffion of his prefent Ma- 
jelly. tothe throne of thefe realms, (whofe firft aét, be it recollected, 
was to render the judges of the Jand independent of the crown,) and 
publicly to celebrate in this country the demolition of the Baftile, with 
2 view to excite the populace of: London to fimilar atts of rebel- 
lion and outraye. 

Our extraéts from this book have been fo copious, and our remarks 
n different parts of it fo frequent, that our readers muft be fully com- 
petent to form a correct,judgment of its merits and demerits; and any. 
farther addition to our comments would be an unneceflary trefpafs on 
their patience. 
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Deleflus Grecarum Sententiarum, cum notis tum grammaticiss tum phi- 

lologicis, in ufum Tironum Accammodatis. Editio altera auttior.  8vo. 

_ PR. oh. . Baldwin, G. Robinfon, B, Law, Londinentiis. 
1804. 


HOUGH the author’s name is not noticed in the title, this pub- 


lication appears from the preface to be the work of Mr. St, 
John Prieft, the mafter of a fchool in Norfolk. We are always 
pleafed to fee any method ‘that promifes to fmooth the way to Greek 
literature: numberlefs are the aids offered to the learner of Latin, a 
latiguage p-rhaps of all others the moft regular in its conftrution, 
while the Greek, as remarkab!e for the anomalies in its grammatical 
arrangement, has had very few to point out and remove its difficulties, 


‘or afford the neceffary afliftance to a learner; The author of the 


work before us has been very fuccefsful in his endeavours to give this 
afliftance, the examples beginning with {fentences of the moit eafy 
conftruétion, go on regularly, and by an eafy gradation, to explain 
the difficulties that are continually occurring in the Greek: writers 
both in poetry aud profe; and he is very happy in his obferyations 
on the defeétive verbs, the verbs compounded by means of the -pre- 
pofitions, and the fuch Greek-particles as are of molt.frequent oc- 
currence. We highly applaud Mr. Prieft for having given no Latin 
interpretation by the fide of ‘the Greck, as all the information the 
ftudent can want will be found in the notes, ‘The general practice 
of printing a Latin tranflation in all editions of Greek books, has 
more than any other caule been the occafion of fo few perfons bein 
accurately fkillid in the Greek language, for too many modern fcho- 
lars, to ufe almoft the words of the author of the Purfuits of Litera- 
ture, read the writers of Greece in Latin, and quote them in Greek, 
If there were editions of the Greek claffics printed for the ufe of 
fchools, (like the Delphin Latin claffics,) accompanied with an ine 
terpretation in eafy Greek, it would greatly facilitate the acqwifition 
os the language. We quote the following paffage as a {pecimen of 
the notes : 


© 7 AOyyxior) adj, 23nvasos, Atheniensis. Its fubfiantive is autos under- 
flood. The Englith word man is allo trequently omitted in’ the like mftan- 
ces; thus we fay an Athenian, the Athenians: a Roman, The Romans; a Cres 
tan, The Cretens: an Ethiopian, The ABthiopians: a Persian, The-Persianss a 
which words the fyllab!e an. a part of the word man, feems, to, Jupplysthe 
place of it, for we cannot lay, az Atheniaa man, though the ear might. bear 
Athenian men, &c, nor can we lay aa English, a French, an Irish, Bc. but en 
English man, a French man, an lish man, ve. It mufi however he oblerved, 
that we lay a Swede, a Shaniard, as if they were fubliantives, and never @ 
Swede mah, a Spaniatd man.” 


We do not, however, think the ear will bear ‘* Athenian men,” 
unlefs in oppofition to “ Athenian women,” though it certainly will 
men of Athens ;”’ it may be remarked alfo, that the Romans hardly 
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ever add hiss or vir to the name of a people, but the common ad- 


drefs to the people of Athens was Aviges Abyvaior. 
If “29. of the notes we find the common obfervation, ‘* that 


the Greeks called all nations, except their own, Barbarians,” which is 
generally brought as an inftance of their pride, but certainly no more 
at firft arofe from pride, than a Frenchman’s calling a hat chapeau 
does, fince, as Mr. Prieft juftly obferves, ‘‘ In many (we believe in 
moft) inftances Bag€ago: anfwers to the term by which Englifhmen 
cail all mations except their own, i. e. foreigners.” This, indeed, is 
the primitive ufe of the. word, and, though the Greeks held all other 
naiions in fovereign contempt, (in which by the way many modern 
nations are not much behind them,) the calling a foreigner Bac€age; is 
by no means equivalent with culling him in Englifh a barbarian, 
Notwithftanding the Romans generally adopted the word in the fenfe 
in which we ufe it, we find Plautus in one of his prologues apply. 
ing it to Latin in contradiftin@iion to Greek: ‘* Philemon {cripiit, 
Piautus vert 't barbaré.” 

We have no hefitation in recommending this little volume-to the 
ufe of every {chool where the Greek language is taught. We would 
alvife the author in the next edition (for we truft the book will go 
through many) to devote a fection to the elucidation of the Greek 
tenfes; we mean only fo far as is neceflary for a learner ; to invetti- 
gate all the niceties of the diftin@ion of the paft tenfes, is a tafk to 
which perhaps no Greek f{cholar is perfe@ly competent, nor can it 
be wondered at, fince it cannot be accurately done even in the living 
languages of modern Europe. 

e have noticed two errors of the prefs. In the preface Zeno- 
phon is printed for Xenophon, and in page 77, the reader is referred 
to [liad & inftead of =, 


POLITICS. 





Thoughts on the formation of the late and present Administrations. By Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilton. 8vo. Pp. 70. 2s. 6d. Longman and Rees. 
1804. 


HE noble author of this pamphlet difclaims all party fpirit, as his mo- 

tive for compofing it, and would fain make his readers, as he has no 
doubt made him/elf, believe, that it proceeds from a mere difinterefted 
regard for the constitution. About this fame conftitution his Lordhip says 
a great deal, but to us he appears to know very little either of the Jeter, or 
of the sAirit of it, as far, at leaft, as it relates to the point which he has un- 
dertaken to difculs. If he had condefcended to explain what he meant by 
the constitution, he would, we {ulpect, have faved his readers, his critics, and 
himfelf, confiderable trouble. If we were to tell him that he onght to look 
for the conftitution in the ftatutes at large, and not in the debates of the 
Houle of Commons, his Lordthip, who leems. to ae the faid flatutes as 


nothing, and the faid Houle as every thing, would probably honout us at 
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finile of contempt. But as, thank Heaven! we are to be governed by the 
laws, and not by the Houfe, we fhall, even under the pain of incurring the 
difpleafure of Lord Archibald Hamilton, continue to receive them as the 
criterion of our judgment on all conititutional queitions. 

His Lordthip fets eut with this notable pofition: ‘‘ The formation of the 
late and prefent adminiliration appears to have been conducted upon prin- 
ciples fundamentally eppoiite to the {pirit of the conititution, and {ubvertive 
of.its deareft intereits, and beft pledge of permanency.” This is very pret- 
tily written, but not very intelligible; at leaft, our dull apprehdnfion can- 
not perceive the meaning of Arincifles subversive of the constiiution’s best pledge 
of fermanency; this member of the fentence might fairly be clafled under 
that defcription of maxims or alfertions, which are neither “rue nor false ; 
but, perhaps, it might be deemed uncandid to fubject the compofitiun of a 
noble author to the vulgar rules of criticifm, we {hall therefore pals over 
the manner, and proceed to the matter of thefe “ Thoughts.” In proof of his 
polition he asserts, that “‘ the appointment of a minifier in this country ought 
always to be the refult of general popularity, of high repute, of tried ability, 
of growing fame, or of public confidence.” If we were to afk the author 
on what part of the conftitution he founds this curious affertion, he would 
probably laugh at our ignorance. It is not a fufficient qualification, it 
feems, or a minifter to have reached the acme of reputation; no, he muft 
not only be of digh refute, but of growing fame; vires acquirit eundo mult be 
the motto ofevery Whig candidate for power: if his power were to reach 
no higher than the chair at a tavern dinner, we fhould not feel difpofed 
to difpute about the nature of the qualification. Having thus laid 
down his fundamental principle, his Lordthip farther fays, ** Mr. Ad- 
dington was certainly not recommended to his Majefly’s choice, either 
by the applauding voice of the people in its irregular exertion with- 
out doors, or by its regular and legitimate courfe within ;—He was 
called into minifterial being, equally to the aftonifhment of the people, 
and (of) the Houfe of Commons.” It refults, of neceflity, from this 
flatement, that, in the opinion of the author, no man can constitutionally 
be Minifter of the country, unlefs he be a man of growing fame, and a 
‘man who has received the applaufe ofa mob, or the approbation of the 
Houfe of Commons, Now, in refpeét of Mr. Addington, he certainly had 
received repeated proofs of refpe& and confidence from the Houfe of Come 
mons; and therefore might fairly be faid to peile{s this qualification, fo ef- 
fential in his Lordthip’s eftimation; and, though, as his Lord(hip elegantly 
expreffes it, “‘ his coming into office was without the defire, or concufrence 


‘of any party, any public body, or large defcription of perions in the nation,” 


it is moft certain that his principal meafures, at the beginning of his admi- 
niftration, indeed the molt prominent meafure of his whole adminiftration, 
we mean the Peace of Amiens, met the coneurrence and fupport of a very 
powerful party, of many public bodies, and’ of a very large deicription of per- 


_fons in the nation, and, therefore, we are warranted in entering our nega- 
tur againft his Lordthip’s affertion, and in telling him that he has not fated 


the quettion either fairly or tral. We could thus beat him on his own 
ground’, but we fcorn to occupy fuch ground; we affert, in contradiction 
to him, that though some of the qualifications which he fpecifies may be de- 


Ssireable ina Minifter, they are tiot etfential; ‘at all events, the comélitution 
-fays nothing about.them; it leaves the choice of Minifiers to ‘the King, 


relies on his difcretion for a proper direCtion of it, and gives no controul 
over 
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over it either tothé peopte or to theit reprefentatives ; this right of chuf ng 
his Minifiers cénfitutes an inherent, a vital part, ofthe Royal Prerogative; 
and is‘one of thofe barriers againft the ever-growing encroachments of de- 
mocracy, which the wifdom of our anceflors ereéted, and which folly or 
faétion aloné could with to remove. His Lordthip is compelled to acknow- 
ledge this truth, in a fabfequent part of his pamphlet, though the admi/- 
fion, in the eye of common fenfe, overthtows the whole of his weak fabric, 
‘Tt is clear, that the €hoice of its own Minilters is the jut and conftitu- 
tional prerogative of the Crown, fubje& to no exception or reltraint.” 
(P. 32.) This is all we contend for, but his Lordfhip’s arguments are un- 
fortunately all at variance with this conititutional principle ; it is much the 
fame thing, as if we were to fay to his Lordthip— My Lord, you have an 
undoubtéd ‘riglit to chufe your own fteward and your own butler, fubject 
to no exception or reftraint whatever, but if you do not chufe fuch men as 
are agreeable to us, however honeft, howevér able, however faithful the 
may be, we will not fuffer the one to fet foot upon your eitate, nor the 
other to enter your cellar, the keys of which are in our hands ;” his Lord- 
fhip would} no doubt, be very grateful for the acknowledgment of fuch a 
right! The declamation about the constitutional elegidility of Mr. Addington 
is too puerile to be worthy of ferious criticifm. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton quotes largely from a pamphlet of Mr. Burke’s 
sry en many years ago, entitled, ‘ Phoughts on the Caufes of the pre- 
ent Difcontents ;” and indeed this appears to be his text book. But highly 
as we refpecied Mr. Burké, much as we admire his genius, his talents, and 
his wifdom, #s difplayed in the greater part of his publications, and e/pe- 
cially ih the productioiis of his latter days, we never thoaght him infallible, 
We well know what parts of his writings were deeply tinged with party- 
{pirit; nor are we ignorant how far party-fpirit will fometimes carry even 
the greatelt minds. From the period of his conneétion with the Marquis of 
Rockingham, as his able biographer * has jufily obferved, “ he may be 
confidered as a Party-man,” and we farther agree with him that fuch a man 
as “ BURK¥ OUGHT NOT TO HAVE STOOPED TO BE THE OBJECT OF Pa- 
TRONAGE,.” © The pamphlet, of which our noble author makes fach liberal 
ufe, is well known to have been a party pamphlet. His talents were woe- 
fully milapplied. 


“ To party he gave what was meant for mankind.” 


That paniphlet which was written to reflore to the Whigs the monopoly 
aire: has extorted from his biographer, whofe impartiality and 
ability are equally eminent, the following aviie remarks: ‘“‘ So duétile was 
the fancy, !o ardent were the paflions, of Burke, that he ofien deviated from 
reafon much farther than men of very inferior talents, with cooler tmagi- 


nations and tempers. Whatever fide he embraced, he embraced eageily. . 


When his affections were once engaged, whatever they ftimulated he fre 
neers conceived to be true and right. It isevidently not peculiar to Burke 
that his paffions often warped his rea‘on; but an attentive obferver of his 
life mult fee that effe&t produced in him in fo great a degree, as to forma 

uliar characterifiic of his mind. His genius is often employed in invent- 
ing arguments for propofitions not true, or devifing means for ends not ta- 
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lutary; in countera@iing wifdom. In many of Burke’s writings w meet 
rather with an abundance of important faéls, profound obfervations, brilliant 
images, and able arguments, adding to the general amufement, pleafure, 
information, and intiruction, than with a chain of proofs, tending to confirm 
a {pecific popofition*.” Thefe, remarks the biographer applies to the pam- 
phlet in gueltion, in a critique which is equally correct and acute. vey 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, however, -has evidently not wifdom or fenfe 
enough to make that difcrimination which is necellary to every one whe 
eeks to derive advantage from the perufal of Mr, Burke's political writings, 
fis Lordthip had a party purpofe to an{wer, he had receurle, therefore, very 
naturally, to a party pamphlet, and, his object being the dame with that of 
its author, to prefs a Whig Minifiry upon the Crown, he thought it fair to 
enlist him in his fervice, and to make ule of {uch detached pailages as fuited 
his purpofe. But as ng name, however illustrious, can give currency to 
etroneous opinions, or to dangerous doctrines ; fo cannot the adoption or 
imitation of the errors of great minds, by the interest or the folly of little 
minds, however fervile, be entitled either to re{pect or to forbearance. 

. His Lordthip, adverting tothe negotiation for Mr. Pitt’s return to office 
during the adminiliration of Mr. Addington, a fubject which we have had 
frequent occafion to difcufs, and with which, therefore, our readers are well 
acquainted, obferves, with his acenftomed fagacity, and his ufualaccuracy of 
flatement, and knowledge of the conftitution, ‘* This negtoiation is only 
mentioned as a proof, that court intrigue and secret advisers of the crown, exilt 
inthele times as well as others; and exift in a full and eager readinefs, to ex- 
ert their baneful influence upon every favourable opportunity. To devife 
means, and to exert a {pirit competent to counteract fuch efforts, whenever 
they are made, is a public concern, It cannot be denied, that if the nego- 

lation alluded to had taken effect, the government of this country would 

ave been- transferred from one perfon to another, withoutany avowed, or 
vilible interference of King, Lords, Commons, or People!” Is his Lordfhip 
so ignorant as not to know that confident aflertion is not of itfelf fufficient 
to,.extort belief, or to filence enquiry? Never furely was man fo egregi- 
oully miftaken, or fo grofsly ftupid. It-is denied, and will be denied b 
every man of common fenfe, and common candour, that the negotiation al 
luded to could poflibly have taken effe€t without the avowed interference of 
the Kinc, neither Lords, Commons, nor People having any more to do 
with the tranfa€tion than they have with the choice of his Lordhhip’s foot- 
man. As tothe froof which this negotiation aftords of the exiltence of 
Court intrigue and secret advisers of the crowa, the miferable cantcf factious Whigs, 
itisequally valid with all his Lordthip’s other proofs. The plain faé was, as 
qur feaders well know, that Mr. Addington, becoming confcrous of the weak- 
nels of his adminiiiration, naturally, and wifely, withed to ftrengthen it ; 
dud for that purpofe, before he mentioned his with to his Sovereign, cauled 
application to be made to Mr. Pitt, to afcertain whether he were willing to 
join, the Miniftry, and upon what terms. If Mr. Pitt had expreffed his 
willingnels to accede to Mr, Addington’s terms, the latter would, of courle, 
have fubmitted. the matter to the King, and have taken his Majelly’s orders 
in relpe@ of it; the former, too, declared, that, without the exprefs com- 
mands: of Jyis Sovereign, he would not come to any determination,, The 
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difference, however, between Mr. Pitt and the Minifter cruthed the nego 
ciation at its birth. But it muft be evident to every man whofe underflaod- 
ing is not gery? blinded, whofe mind is not totally impervious to con- 
vittion, that, if the 


, if the negociation had taken effect, it muit have been with the 
avowed and visible interference of the King, and that the only secret advisers 
would have been the Ministers of the crown, who, if we know any thing of 
the conftitution, are the trae conflitutional advifers of their Sovereign ; and 
yet to counteract their advice, their efforts, for ftrengthening the government 
whenever they ave made, we are told, in the tone of a dictator, and with the 
confidence of truth, is a public concern!!! It may, for aught we know, be 
the public concern of an unprincipled Jacobin, but fuch conduct we fhould 
conlider asa grofs violation of duly ina Member of Parliament, and asa 
fhameful breach of allegiance in a private fubje@. It wou!d be analogous 
to the employment of 
means, and to exert a {pirit competent to counteract the cffe&s’’ of his 
Majeity’s ambaflador at that court; and Lord A. H. ought to know that 


the objeét of his imitation, Mr. Burke, has ae ftigmatized fuch a 


proceeding as a high treasonable misdemeanour. e hope his Lordhip does 
not mean merely to abide by the dita of his mafter when he appears as the 
advocate of a party, and to rejeét his decifions when he ftands forth in the 
exalted character of the champion of truth, and the avenger of infulted 
Majefty. When his Lordthip atks, refpe@ting this negociation, *‘ Does the 
conftitution authorife fuch a proceeding *” the flare of amazement and the 
laugh of contempt are the only an{wers we-can prevail upon ourfelves to 
ive him. 
Mr. Addington being difmiffed, Mr. Pitt’s return to office is the next ob- 


jeét of onr noble author’s moit fagacious animadverfions. “It has been. . 


erally underitood,” he fays, “ that the obftacle to forming an admini(tra- 
tion upon a broad and extenfive bafis, arofe from a determination on the 
of the crown to exclude Mr. Fox, in confequence of which, the 
iends of Mr. Fox, as well as Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, and their 
friends declined taking any official fituations; alleging, probably, that as 
their hopes and endeavours were directed to a comprehenfive adminifiration, 
compoled of the ftrength and talent of all parties, they did not choofe to 
ive their fan@tion toone, formed upon a principle of exclufion.” This af 
Foted delicacy as to the motives of Lord Grenville in refafing to join the 
Minittry, is perfedily ridiculous, after the publication of his Lordthip’s letter 


to Mr. Pitt, which has raifed the Arodadility into acertainty. On that letter, 
we do not feel ourfelves at liberty to comment, not having yet afcertained. 
whether its publication was not the refult of one of thofe fhameful breaches, 
of confidence which, unhappily, are but too common in the prefent dege- . 
nerate times, Thus much, however, we will fay, that we were utterly af- « 


tonifhed at reading a letter fo weak from a nobleman fo fenfible. A child 
in politics might expofe its weakne{s and its fallacy. Lord A. H. had pros 
bably forgotten that this nobleman and his friends who were now fo fhocked 
at the idea of excluding Mr. Fox from the cabinet, had been the firft, on # 
former occafion, to recommend his Majefiy to exclude that gentleman from 


his Privy-Counci!l. How a man who is deemed unworthy to be a member . 


of the Privy-Council, can, by the fame perions, be regarded as warthy to be 
a member of the cabinet, we are not, we conte(s, fufficiently {Killed in the 


tactics of party, to comprehend, We mention the fact, however, only to. 
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fhew that Lord Grenville and his friends cannot have any great objeAion to 
the principle of exclusion. 

ur author, after this ftatement, proceeds to confider: 1. °** How far the 
exclufion of Mr. Fox can be deemed cgnftitutional.”—2. “ How far, under 


. all the circumfiances of the cafe, it ought to have operated on the conduct of 


Mr. Pitt.”—and 3..‘* How far his a€tual condué has been regulated, either 
by tendernefs towards the prerogative of the crown, or regard to the fenti- 
mentsand welfare of the country.” 

Itis truly laughable to obferve the miferable fhifls to which the author is 
driven from an-evident dread of meeting the quetiivn fairly and fully. Af 
ter promifing, with wonderful delicacy, that he does not mean “ to infi- 
nuate that the determination alluded to” (not to receive Mr. Fex as a mi- 
nifter) ‘could cons originate with his Majefty,” though he muft know that 
‘it did originate with his majefty and with no one elle, we are told, forfoott, 
withadmitable gravity, that, “‘ The juftice or propriety of the exclufion of 
Mr. Fox, in particular, forms.#o Aart of the queltion, as far as relates to 
confiitutional ground; becaufe fuch juftice or propriety cannot conftituti- 
anally be e@imated by the royal mind; nor does there appear to be any 
argument, which can jufiify or condemn it, ia this point of view, that would 
not.apply with equal force to Mr, Pitt, or to any other man. The objeét 
of our enquiry docs not relate to the. perfon excluded, but to the principle of 
exclufion ; and in the prefent cafe, not.to exclufion, in concurrence with 
ok Houle of Commons, and (of) the country, but in dire oppofition to 

As to the constitutional queftion, (of exclusion) as it is here called, refpeét- 

which the conftitution is wholly filent, itis a violation of common fenfe 
to aflert, that the conftitution, which, exfressly gives to the novereign the 
fight of chufing his] own fervants, without excepiion or restraint, mult, by im- 
plication, forbid him to except, on any ground whatever, to any individual 5 
andto fay that the royal mind cannot constitutionally efiimate the juslice or 
propriety of excluding Mr. Fox, or any one elfe, is to talk the moft arrant 
nonlenfe that ever iffued, from theylips or from the pen of a rational being. 
If his Majefty, cannot be allowed to exercile his judgement in the rgection 
of a man propoled to him as minifter, he cannot, of ¢aurfe, be allowed to 
exercile it in the choice of a minifter ; m which cafe the acknowledged right 
of choice would be négatory, would be infulting ; and the fuperior power 
of the fiate, the foufte of juftice, and the fountain of honour, would be _re- 
duced to a mere. cypher, a paffive agent, acting never judicially, always mi- 
Miterially, the tool of party, and the {port of faction. Such, Heayen be 
praifed, is nota Britith monarch! We give his Lordship credit for withing 
to put Mr. Fox out of the que@ion in, difcufling the point, but when the 
queftion arofe .out of Mr..Fox’s exclufion. alane, and when the _reafons 
which operated to his exclufion neither. did nor coulda ply to any other of 
the ay fed to form a pat of the new adminiftration, no one will 
be f lipet, ready to iefee in the propriety of that mode of 
| is Lordfhip elie 05 for. very, obvious reafons, to adopt. 
But even in. .atguing the cafe, in his own way, if that can be called argu- 
ment, which confifts of a firing of inappropriate. affertions, inapplicable 
fads, and monftrous fuppofitions, he its the moft erude notions; the 
hott \tecous” ns, and the moft. miferable Sophitity, that ever 
ym the pen of the moft ignorant party-writer. The. fubfiance 

Briel 





his reafoning on the fubjeéct is thie; that the conftitution fays 
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the King can do no wrong; “ every at of executive power, tonftitutionalf; 
{peaking, does proceed from reiponfible advilers of the crown ;” ove 
whom the Hou'e of Commons has a conftitutional check ;_ the King might 


€ nominate his footman minifter;” “ some Aerson mult be refponfible for the 


outrage; and there does not appear any reafon why the fame refponfibiiix 
fho. 11 not attach to a capricious exclution, as tan unwile appointment i 
and therefore the exclufion of Mr. Fox muft be unconititutional !!! If oye 
readers can difcover no connection between the premifes and the concly 
fion, if they can defcry neither argument, nor fente, nor reafon, in this flate. 
ment, the fault refis not with us, but with the noble member of the Houle 
of Commons, who, probably, may affert, for hirafelf and +his fellow-mem. 
bers (and certainly with as good reafon as any which he affigns for the affer. 
tion of fome other rights) an exclufive privilege of talking or of writing 
nonfenfe at their pleafure, wiihout exception or restraint. 

His Lordfhip feems to affume as a faét that the exclufion of'Mr. Fox by 
his Majeity was the refult of “ private prejudice, or (of) perfonal feelings 
in the royal mind ;” for, though he fays that to make that affertion would 
be to libel and traduce the King, fince it anfwers his own purpofe to 
afcribe itt to “ the weaknefs or wickednels of hii advilers;” it is evident 
that he thinks this was the cafe; elfe why introduce private prejudice or 

rfonal feelings which have never before Pies mentioned as the ground of 
exclufion. It would be more juft and true to impute tuch exclution tothe 
legal and upright exercife of the royal judgment leading to a proper, honour 
able, and conititutional decifion on public grounds. Whether atcribed to 
the King, or to his minifters, and to the latter only, for the purpofe of 
punifhment or of cenfure, it cam, we admit, be afcribed, inftead of 
difplaying weakness of wickedness, im our eliinmiation it exhibits a ftrong 
proof of wifdom and of virtue. In the name of much infulted common 
fen‘e, in the names of violated truth, and of injured juftice; is the political 
character of Charles James Fox, fo {potlefs and immaculate, as to render it 
impoflible to impute his exclufion from the cabinet to any thing but the 
private prejudice or the perfonal feelings of the Sovereign, or to the 
weaknels and wickednefs of his mmifters? Has Lord A. H. ever ftudied 
that character; has he ever read the parliamentary regifter; the proceed- 
ings ofthe Whig Club; or the tranfadiions of the feosle in Palace-yard? 
Has he forgotten the praifeslavithed by Mr. Fox on the principlesand the prac- 
tices of the French revolutioniiis ; his tavern-harrangues in which the heal 
of wine and the heat of party combined to produce fentiments worthy 
the den of jacobiniim? Is the young Lord, (we infer his Lordihip’s yaith 
from his arguments) who avails himlelf of the courtefy of the country, to 
allume a title appropriated to the peerage, piepared to fubfcribe to Mr. 
Fox’s anti-mouarchical and anarchical doéirine of the sovereignty of subjects 
to allociate with corresjonding traitors and acquitted felons; or publicly to re 
joice, with the objeci of his fenfelefs panegyrics, in a peace decanse it 

lorious to the enemies of his country? If in thete proceedings and in number 
Tefa others of a fimilar nature, which mark the public career of his idol, it 
can fee no folid, contiitutienal, and public grounds of exclufion, he ma be 
allowed to enjoy his own blindnefs, but we cannot flatter him with the bop 
oi making the public as blind as him(elf. 

His Lord.bip has farther asserted, that Mr. Fox was excluded from the 
cabinet in direct ofposition to the Houfe of Commons and to the country. I 


he bad favoured us with the grounds of this dogmatical decifion, we nip 
av 
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haveexamined their validity ; but as it is, wecan merely remark, that the af; 
fertion is contrary to fact, for a majority of the Houfe of Commons have fup- 
pled, the weak aud wicked minifters, to whom he imputes the exclufion of 
is leader, and his Lordthip has not dared to take their fenfe upon the {peci- 
fic queltion, or to call upon them to exercife their constitutional check, though 
fupported by the molt undue and unconititutional influence, exerted, indeed, 
moti unsvilely, and without any confideration of confequences; while the 
couniry has been, at leaft, filept upon the fubject , the public not being fo 
fogtita as to look for the voice af the country in the hireling prints of 
uty. 
4 Though, according to our author’s political creed, the conftitution gives 
no power of rejection, or of exclufion (which is the fame thing) to the Kino, 
he does not fcruple to conteudthat fuch right is virtually vefted by the con- 
ftitution..in the LHouse.of Commaus! “ There is,” he fays, “a conititutional 
sight in the Houle of Commons, to refufe fupport (to the minifters of the 
Crown), which, in its {piri and effeét, is a power of rejeétion;” and again, 
“ its {picit (the {pirit of the confiitution) does authorize a refufal to fupport, 
and a continued refulal to fupport government till power be in the hands 
of perlons acceptable to the people.” We deny the truth of this affertion ; 
and maintain, that neither the letter nor the {pirit of the Britith conftitution 
authorizes a refulal, on the part of the Houfe of Cammons, to fupport mi- 
niliers, whole meafures they cannot condenin, merely becaufe they are not 
precilely the men, whom they (the Houfe of Commons) withed to place in 
the cabinet. That Houfe has not only a right conferred, but a duly im- 
pofed, on it, to judge of the miniflers by their measures alone ; confequently, 
clofely to watch, and minutely to inveitigate, thofe meafures, and from ‘hem 
lo infer their fitnefs or unfitnefs for their fituations, Jt may refule fupport, 
but it muft ground its refufal on the badnels of the measures of the minilters; 
vit,may addrefs the Throne for their removal, but their measures mult con- 
ftitute the ground of the application. It was upon this ground, and upaqn 
this ground alone, that the parliamentary oppofition to the late miniliry 
profeiied to take its ftand. No one ever prefumed to fiart the monitrous 
doctrine of the cousttiutienal ineligibility of Mr. Addington. On the contrary, 
Mr, Fox and his. friends fupported that minifter when he firft came into 
oltige ; and thereby gave their negative to the ridiculous notion of their ap- 
pointment heing a breach ofa confiitutional principle. 

Such, is the rég/it velted by the confitution, not inthe Houfe of Commons 
only, but in the vo great councils of the nadion (one of which, the molt 
noble, and the wnoft permanent, his Lordship {carcely deigns to notice, as 1f 
he did not contider it as forming a conftituent part of the government of the 
country), and no other rightcan they exercile, in the. way of check or of con- 
troul over the minifiers of the Crown, without a grofs, and moft dangerous, 
deviation.from the fundamental principles of the Britifh monarchy. As to 
the power of a Houle of Commons, that we mean not to contelt. If we 
wee to judge, indeed, of its extent and of its nature, by the occafional 

tadtices of former Houfes of Commons, we thould confider it to be bound- 
efsand ty;annical ; for they repeatedly invaded the privileges, and ulurped 
the funéions, of our Courts of Judicature, without obferving their forms, 
ot refpe@ing their laws; confounding all the. principles, and deftroying gif 
the diftin€tions of juri{prudence, by afting, at once, as accufers, pasties, 
jury and judges, in the fame caufes. -1t would be a mad attempt to define 
die forver Of any aflemb!y who could fo a@ wth impunity. The legal rights 
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of a Britith Houfe of Commons are known ; and they are Lnown not to be 
what Lord Archibald Hamilton ‘chufes to maintain that they are. Hj, 
Lordthip talks of “a capricious exclufion,” and “ an unwife appointment,” 
on the part of the Crown, but feems to have no notion of an interested s 
jection or a factious ofposition in the Houfe of Commons. Two trifling objec. 
tions to other parts of his ftatement we fhall take leave to fuggett, for his 
information. He takes it for granted that if the Houfe of Commons per. 
fitted in refufing fupport to the minifter, and the King perfevered in retain. 
ing fuch minifter, anarchy muft enfue. In his depreciation of the Regal ay. 
thority, and in his elevation of the democratic authority, he feems totally to 
have ton fight of the King’s power of diffolving his parliament; which is 
generally a fovereign see for the evil which his Lordthip fuggetts. As 
to his curious claim for the Houfe of Commons of a virtual  eposey eer: of 
the right of chufing the minifters of the Crown, we would afk him how that 
right could be exerciled, if a change of minifters were to take place, when 
there was no Houfe of Commons in exiftence, that is, after a diffolution, 
and belore the meeting of a new parliament? and, farther, whether, as the 
constitutional eligibility of men is made to confift in the fupport of a party in 
the Houfe of Commons, it would be neceflary tor the minitters appointed 
at fuch a period to have a /arty in the old House, which has been annihilated; 
or in the new House, which is not yet in being? The refearches into which 
a ferious attention to thefe queftions, and the refleions that would naturally 
arife out of it, would lead his Lordfhip, would, we are perfuaded, be ot it- 
finite ufe to him, in his political progrefs through life. And, in order to 
correét his crude notions and miftaken conceptions of a constitution of whieh 
he talks a great deal but evidently knows very little, we would advife him 
to read Mr. Reeves’s “ Thoughts on the Englifh Government,” and fome of 
the Elementary Treatifes on the Englith Law. : 

The limits of a Review will not allow us to extend our remarks to other 
objectionable points of this very weak, and very ftupid production, The 
author is evidently very angry with Mr. Pitt for heviets acted, as every good 
and faithful fubject would have aéted, under fimilar circumftances ; and he 
reproaches him for not having refufed to come into power without Mr. Fox, 
ahd for not having told the King a flagrant falshood, namely, that an ad- 
herence to his determination of not admitting Mr. Fox into his cabinet, 
«* mull, of neceflity, be maintained in oppofition to the withes of the public, 
the interefts of the country, and, in icdinda of the Heufe of Commons.” 
The clamours and the {neers of fuch a writer, Mr. Pitt will, undoubtedly, 
treat with equal contempt; confcious of — difcharged his duty to his 
king and country, he will aliks defpife the malignant infinuations of felf- 
conceited impotence ;—and the more daring machinations of difappointed 
ambition. 

We cannot difmifs thefe thoughts without adding that their tendency, 
though certainly not the intention of their author, is to degrade the dignity 
of the regal character, and to weaken kingly power, by afligning an le 
preponderance to the democratic part of the conftitution. It is shis that 
has induced us to pay more attention to the pamphlet before us, than the 
weaknels of the compofition could poffibly claim ; for, as an eminent judge 
nio t juftlyobferved, ‘*'As every Englifliman has an intereft in our conftite 
tion, fo it is eyery one’s duty to defend it when attacked,” 
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Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton, on the Occasion of his late Pampiilet, in which 
the fatal Consequences of the King’s melancholy State of Health ave particularly 
considered. 8vo. Pv.52. 23, Harding. 1504. 


THE writer of this letter approves of Lord A. H.’s “‘ Thoughts” for the 
very reafon fur which we difapprove of them; and cenfures his Lordthip 
for an omiflion which, if defigned, entitled him, in our eftimation, to praile. 
He fays, “the principles you lay down I admit to be conititutional, and 
the doctrines you inculcate to thofe ufually maintained by the Whig 
.” The former we deny, but the latter we admit, And he then cen- 
fures his Lordthip, with a {neer at his. “ Public Spirit,” for not entering 
into a difcuffion of his Majefty’s illnefs, with a view to thew its influence in 
political events ; a difcuflion into which no man of common feeling or deli~ 
cacy, no man who entertains jult fentiments of loyalty and re{pect for his 
Sovereign, could prevail on himfelf to enter, without the flimulus which im- 
perious necellity could alene fupply. It is needlefs for us to follow the au- 
thor through his various and vague refleétions on this melancholy fubject, 
which certainly dilplay inconteftible proofs of ability, together with a ma- 
lignity of mind and purpofe veiled beneath an hypocritical profeflion of 
candour, fince, by his own confeffion, the difcuflion has become ulele!s :— 
“The exercife of the royal prerogative, in matters of life and death, would, 
perhaps, form the mest convincing proof that could be given to the public, 
of the re-efiablithment of his Majeity’s health ;”—that proot das dcen given, 
and the author’s anxiety, therefore, we hope, isatanend. As to the par- 
liamentary precautions which he recommends, we concur with him in la- 
menting that they were not adopted long ago; and we have little doubt but 
that when the rage of party thall have fomewhat fubfided, and the dread of 
attack from the enemy have ceafed, the minifters will call the attention of the 
legiflature to that important fubject. 

While the writer of this letter accufes the nobleman to whom it is ads 
dretied of a want of candour, he deals largely himfelf in the moft uncandid, 
and groundle(s infinuations. His attack, alike fcurrilous and falle, upon the 
Chancellor, whofe character ftands too high to be affeéied by the impotent 
blows of fuch puny aillailants, marks the fecret calumniator; while the 
jefuitical compliment to an illuftrious perfonage, paid at the expence of 
candour and of truth, befpeaks the unbluthing parafite. The weight, the 
delicacy, and the correétnefs of his aflertions may be fairly eflimated by the 
following paflage : “ The public fee, with alarm and apprehenfion, that 
the prefent minifter has excluded from power every perfon of weight in 
the county but himfelf; and, feeing this, they tremble left a {till more im- 
portant exclufion, if it ever thould become his objeét, thould be found with- 
in his reach.” With what propriety the minifier can be {aid to have ex- 
cluded from power thevery pertons whom he folicited to acceft it; but who 
rejected alike his folicitations, and the invitation of their Sovereign, we !cave 
that public to decide. As to the infinuation at the clofe of the fentence, 
Lis fo bafe and infamous, that it muft extort the reprobation of every ho- 
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Better to Sir Francis Burdeit, Bart. ont the Folly; the Indecency, atid the Dangeroyy 
Tendency of his Public Conducts By the, Rev. Edward Hankin, M.D, 
Svo. Per. 58. 2s. London, Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Charch Yard; 
Faulder, New Bond Street, &c. 1804. 


IN this able and well-written pamphlet, Dz, ‘Hankin, with the gravity 
and dignity of, a clergyman, and with the hgnett zeal of a fincere patriai, 
reprehends Sir Francis Burdett, for haying, particularly in the Houte of 
Commons, on the 18th of July, 1803,.and .at.the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, on the 29th of the fame month, grolsly abuled the freedom of par- 
liamentary debate, uttered a libel on the characier of his Sovereign, ang 
acted in a manner that had an exprefs tendency to excite the. people to 
withdraw their allegiance from their King, to retufe their confidence Ce the 
two Houles of Parliament, and to, proceed, in fact, to all the licence and 
guilt of fedition, treaion, and, rebellion. We would, gladly, and ix ‘uma 
nity, recommend the falutary leffons which this piece affords to the ferious 
confideration of Sir Francis himflelf, if hé be capable of admitting that it is 
pollible for him to be in the wrong, or of aiming for himielf, perlonally, at 
moral or political improvement. . But, if this bea loit hope, we thould, at 
leat, with the letter to be carefully perufed by all the clectors, and all the 
members of parliament, with whom this hopeful knight-baronet is likely 
ie haye intercourfe in matters of public bufineis. 


POETRY, 





Fike Powers of Gemus, a Poem, in Three Parts. By Sohn Blair Linn, A. M, 
Smal] 8vo. Pr. 156, 5s. Piates. Williams. 1804. 


EE appears that this gentleman is a native of America. [t is a painful 
0 to tel! a perfon that he has entirely miftaken his tal nts in a fa- 
vourite purfuit. We feel, however, the lefs relu€tance on the prefent 
Gccafion, trom the confidence which the cuthor feems to have in his own 
pow ers. 

We hardly ever read fo many verfes put together with fo few inftanced 
of fpirit, the profe (for according to the ¢:ftom of the day, this poem is 
accompanied with notes) is much more poetical than the verfe. We were 
at fome lofs, at firft, to find the caufe of that monotony which fo fa- 
tigued us in reasing, but gn invefiigation we difcovered what we do not 
recolle& to have found ir any othet poem whatever, that the paufe, almoft 
without exception, through the whole work, falls after the fifth or the 


fourth fylla5le, as in the firft couplet :— 


Say what is genius ?— words can ne'er define 
That power which fprings—from origin divine. 


The firfl inftance of a different arrangement, except in one Alexandrine, 
occurs at v. 37 :— : 


Forth at her magic call—the fcene appears. 


This the future attention of the author may remedy, but to infufe in his 
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poem, the Powgrs of Genius, whick he fings, will not be {0 eafy. 
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The following couplet infulated (for it has the fame paufes) we fhould 
cite with pleafure, were it not for the very improper epithet given to the 
the Danifh Prince, who the poet exprefsly fays was net a foldier. 


When Hamnlet’s ghoft, the bell then beating one, 
Stalks pale and fullen by his wev/ike fon, 


But the admirers of Shakefpeare will hardly thank Mr. Linn for the fol- 
lowing traveity of a beautiful paflage :— 


Genits finds {peech in trees, the running brook 
To her fpeaks language, like a favorite book. 


As a proof of the author's felf-opinion, as well as an example of his ftyle, 
we fele& this pailage from his defgn, as he terms it: —* ‘The author /ball 
pot fupplicate the candour or indulgence of any individual in favour of his 

He is willing that it fhould ftand or fall by its folitary merit.” He 
would have confulted his literary reputation more had he followed the ad- 
vice he puts into his friend’s mouth in the following /ixss, we can hardly 
call them verfes :— 


Before you read, methinks I hear you fay, 

“« My friend is toiling in his ufual way ; 

The Powers of Genins—there my friend beware, 
I fear your fate—like P4.eton you may fare.” 


There is not a boy at one of our great {chools who would not be flogged 
for writing Phaeton for Phatton, it is not only an error in pronunciation, 
it thews an ignorance of the derivation of the name. 

We have one thing more only to notice, in a note on the Earl of 
Chath:m’s death, p. 03. Mr. L’.s partiality to his native country has in- 
duced hig to mifreprefent the immediate caule of it moft grofsly. He fays, 
“ The Earl of Chatham laft appeared in the Houfe of Lords the 2d of April, 
1778. He was then ill and debilitated. He {poke in favour of a motion 
of the Duke of Richmond, for an addrefs to his Majefty to difmifs his Mi- 
nifters, and make peace with America.” ‘The fac is exaétly the reverfe. 
Lord Cha:ham had always been decidedly adverfe to. the Americar war, 
and the caufe of it, but he got up to epfofe the motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, for acknowledging the independence of America, with all the 
thunder of his eloguenae, when the froie of death filenced it for ever. 


MISCELLANIES,. 





The Volunteer’s Guide ; or, Complete Military Instructor in the Drill, Manual, 
and Platoon Exercises; with various necessary Directions for Marching, 
Wheeling, Sc. embell.shed with Twenty-six Engravings, neatly cut in 
Wood, ix which every Motion of a Soldier under Arms is exemplified. By an 
Officer of the Third Regiment of Loyal London Volunteers. 24mo, 
Pr, G4. 1s. Gd. Vernor and Hood. 1803. 


"FO announce this publication is all that can be expeéted from a Critic, 
who underftands neither drill, manual, nor platoon exercifes, 
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The Impolicy and Impiety of Sunday Drill considered. 24mo. Pr, 24. 3¢ 
Ogle. 1604. 


WE fo far agree with the writer of this little Traé, as to be decidedly of 
opinion, that nothing fhort of necessity can poflibly yuftify fuch a breach of the 
fabbath as that which he here fo ftrongly depecates ; and’ we farther con. 
cur with him in opinion, that they who truft folely to the efforts of men for 
their delivery from threatened deftruction, or who utterly defpife the notion 
that God may interfere for the punithment of a finful nation, mutt be en. 
tirely ignorant of Scriptural Hiftory, and entertain very imperfect ideas of 
Divine juftice and wrath. At the fame time we muft obferve, that, if we 
were to neglect any of thofe means of prefervation and defence with 
which God has provided us, we fhould neglect a very materi:} part of our 
duty, and even be guilty of ingratitude to our Creator, in aéting as if the 
bleffings which he has beftowed on us were not worth the trouble of pre- 
ferving. ‘To afcribe all things to fecond caufes, inftead of afcribing them 
to God, is undoubtedly a great error; but is it not alfo a great error to 
impute every worldly occcurrence to God’s fpecial interference, without 
any regard to the immediate agents that produce them? We know, in. 
deed, that not a {parrow can fall without the permission of God ; but are 
we, on that account, to impute the lofs of the battle of Marengo, or the 
murder of the Duke D’Engbien, to God's interpofition? If fo, what 
blame can a Chriftian attach to the perpetrator of that atrocious deed ?-- 
Indeed, our author appears to be coniiltent on this point. for he feverely 
cenfures all thofe who have the prefumpticn to hold up Buonaparte, as a 
monfter of iniquity, to the reprobation of mankind. ‘Lhat he may be an 
inftrument in the hands of Providence, for the punifhment of the wicked, 
we are not di‘pofed to contett ; but we muft fabmit to the imputation of 
blindnefs, for we certainly do not fee any authority which the author has 
for the following affertion : “ For Jenovan faith of Cyrus (or of Bona- 
parte), be i: my sbepberd, and shall doallmy pleasure.”* ‘The mole is not fo 
blind as he who perceives not this! That it is faid of Cyrus we know} 
but that it is faid of Buonaparte alfo, we certainly are fo blind as not to per- 
ceive, and thall continue to doubt the fa& until we have the authority of a 
prophet for its truth. ot Ae 
 ‘Tharthe contempt of religious duties has rendered France what fhe now 
is, is a melancholy truth not to be contefted ; and that.fimilar crimes will 
produce fimilar effects in other countries, it is very natural to fuppofe,— 
** Already,” fays the author, “ does the capital of our own country begin 
to wear this ftrampet-face, fo that miany of thofe denominated rhe Great, 
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* When a writer quotes Scripture, he fhould quote it correctly. ‘This . 


paffage is cited as from Ifaiah, 'c. 46, v.11; whereas it is from c. 44, ¥. 
28 ; and the author, too, has taken the liberty of altering a word of the 
original, by fubflituting do for perform. In the fame page he quotes the 
following paflage, “ calling a ravenous bird from the East, and creating the 
«vaster to destroy,” from Mfaiah, we fuppofe ; but the paffage c. 46, v. 1), 
runs thus—‘* Calling a ravenous bird from the Eaft, the man that exe- 
cuceth my counfel from a far country.” Such liberties are highly unwar- 
rantable. ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ! »- +. $s ™ 
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atthe Weft End of the town, have the daring effromsery to-hold on this 
day (the fabbath) their routes, révate concerts, card-parties, &c. while our 
public prints, more base than they, every Monday announce this to thg 
country as a piece of intelligence, without reprobating fuch impious vio- 
lation of the laws of God and their country.” This is, indeed, a growing 
and a ferious evil; and inthis, as inthe adoption of every other means for 
corrupting and debafing the public mind and mo:als, most of the public 

ints take a eonfpicuous and a leading part ; always ranging themfelves 
on the fide of vice ; never on that of virtue. To enforce obedience to 
the pofitive precepts of our Creator, is certainiy pot to encourage Puritan- 
ifm ; and as the. Legiflature has already thought fit to interfere, for the 
purpofe of enforcing fuch obedience in refpect of the Lord’s day, it would 
be highly confiftent if it would render its interpofition effective, in order 
to reftrain, by the fear of expofure, thofe Grea: fabbath-breakers, who 
are not deterred from violations o! the divine command by any fenle of 
duty; bat who not only profane the fabbath themiclves, but compel their 
fervants to profane it alfo. 

The author's obfervation, that the flave-trade, which he callsa “ d aholica] 
traffic,” from the colour of the flaves we/{uppofe, “ is another of the 
damning fins of Briton” (Britain) is the mere rant of fanaticiim,; aud 
all his remarks upon the fame fub,e¢t betray the grofleft ignorance. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 





European Macazine, For May, 1/804. 
CHARACTER OF TieE LATE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 


Observations on the Correspondence between Mr. ddam and Mr, Bowles, with the’ 


Correspondence subjoined. By John Bowles, Efq. 


3 f hy. E charges againft the late Duke of Bedford, which are the fubje@ 
of the prefent pamphlet, being in part refuted and‘in part denied, 
we cannot but acknowledge that the, refutation is complete, and to us {a- 
tisfa€tory. Perhaps imputations like thole thrown out again{l the memory 
of fo diftinguifhed a charaéter thould have been examined with more care 
before they had been given to the world, Mr. Bowles’s candour in print- 
ing the whole of the evidence, however, cannot but be recommended,” 
We fhould have confidered this sorsel of criticism as altogether unworthy 
our notice, if it had not. contained a grofs milreprefentation on a fubject 
which has, in a very extraordinary degree, excited the public attention, 
and interefted the public feelings. The term criticilm, indeed, can {carcely 
be applied to an article which difplays no attempt at inveltigation, but 
which is a fair {pecimen of the general, vague, and defultory manner, in 
which fome, who aflume the title of Reviewers, difpole of fubje@s of great 
interelt and importance... But the above article exhibits a [pecimen of logic 
which is too curious to efcape obfervation, The European Reviewers can- 
not but dcknowledge that the refutation of the charges againti the late Duke 
of Bedford is complete, because those charges are in part :¢futed, and in part, de 
nied. Happy difcovery for thofe who are acculed! The more charges 
that are brought againit them the better. The more articles of impeach- 
ment that are exhibited, the greater chance they have of elcaping. For, 
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if they cat refute any part of the accufation, ‘they’ have only to deny the 
reft, and the refutation will be complete!!! ele liberal critics very 

perly recommend Mr. Bowles’s candour, but they omit to inforin us to 
whom his example, in this refpett,»is recommended, We prelume, however, 
to his correfpondent—Mr. Adam. 

Having accufed the European Reviewers: of a grofs mifreprefentation, 
we proceed to make good our charge. Tliey fay that the charges. 
againft the late Dake ot Bedford, which are the fubject of the pamphlet 
before them, ate’ completely refuted. To judge of the*trutliof this alin 
tion it is neveflary to confider what the charge#‘ate! whieli have been ade 
duced againft the deveafed Duke, and which, in that pamphlet, are made 
the fubject of difcuffion. Thole ee refolve themielves into the gene: 
ral charge’ of itreligion. This-is'the'charge the truth of which is put in 
iffue by the correfpondence. ‘This is the charge which it was the avowed 
object of Mr. Adam, in opening a correfpondence with Mr, Bowles, and 
in afterwards publifhing that correfpondence, to repel. For in the intro- 
dudtory part of his publication that gentleman alluded to “ the great unew 
finefs which he (the prefent Duke of Bedford) felt from the attacks’ made 
upon his’ brother’s memory, on tlie fubjeét of religion.” And Mr. A. in 
his letter'to Mr. Bowles, dated Oftober 29, 1803, fays, “ it has all along 
been the anxious wifh of the Duke of Bedford’ that the vindication: of lig 
brother’s charafter from the charge of irreligion which you made again{t him, 
fhould be conducted with the utmoft temper and decorum.” This.perfectly 
agrees with the ftatement, in Mr. Bowles’s letter to Mr. Fox, in which the 
Duke's charaGier is brought forward, in a religious point of view. It is 
there faid that the declaration of thé Rev. Mr. Cartwright, in the pulpit, 
that all perfons, however humble their ftation, might “ driik deeply of in- 
firudtion fron the blamelefs account of his(the Duke’s) life,” by importing 
that“ religion was not ellential to human excellence,” was mifchicvous in 
a peculiar degree in the parifh where fuch a leffon was inculcated.” For, 
in that parith, the inhabitants knew that the deceafed Duke “ had nevet 
joined with them in public vt i they knew that he had pafled his Sabe 
bath like his other days, in worldly occupations and amufements.” This, 
then, is the main charge againft the late Duke of Bedford; andif this charge 
be true, it matters not whether the fubordinate charjres, of empty ing the fifh 

nd and paying the labourers their wages on a Sunday, be true or {al.es 
Por, if true, the fads they contain might have occurred withoat the knower 
ledge of the Duke; and, if falie, the Duke’s charaéer is not at all vindi- 
eated, on the {core of religion, if the preceding ftatement be corred. 
Now, in the whole of the “ Correfpondence” which was publifled {or the 
purpofe of fuch vindication, no attempt is made to controvert the above 
ftatement. [t is not even pretended, in that publication, that the Duke 
ever attended Divine Service in his Parith Church more than onee. Itis 
indeed, alleged, as a reafon for his habitual abfence from public worhhip, 
that the above charch was not fit for the reception of a decent congreg® 
tion, “ Without pretending to define the exaét meaning of the word de 
ec#t, as applied to a congregation aflembled for the worthip of the Supreme 
Being, we apprehend that Divine Service was regularly performed in Wo 
burn Church, and, coniequenily, that a congregation did there affemble, 
But the worle the fiate of the church, the mure it is to be lamented that 
his Grace of Bedford {uffered it to be fo long unfit for his reception. And 


although we fear it canngt be always pretumed that a great man, ; 
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fis up a family pew, or a gallery, in his parith church, in a fuperior ftile of 
accommodation or magnificence, is a regular attendant on public Worthip, 
et we are exceedingly diipoied to allow full weight to Mr. Adams’ fug- 
eftion, that ‘* the nature of the repair and accommodation” provided at 
Sobitrn Charch “ thews that the late Duke meant it to be calcnluted tor 
kis Own attendance.” We apprehend, however, that, on the fcore of &- 
berality, too much credit has been claimed for the late Duke, by reprefent- 
jug him as havirig repaired the church entirely at bis own expenie.  in- 
feat: of this being exactly the cale, we underiland, and we thoald rejoice 
tb Be fet right if our information be not correct, that, although the expenfe 
of tepainimg the charch was diicharged by the Dyke, yet that his Grace’s 
feriants were fubjetied to an annual chargé, for the ule of their pews, 
whereby fomething like interett is paid for the money atiually laid out ia 
tholé repairs. 

Buf whatever might be the Duke's intentions, with regard to the future, 
the'qtieftion before the public is whether, as is pretended, he has been 
&cilpated by the “ Correfpondence” from thé charge of irreligion. Now 
We feel ourtelves impelled by julticé to anfwer that quefijon, molt pointed- 
NW, inthe negative. for even admitting the validity of tlie reafon affigned 

Phis Grace's ablence from. Kis own Parifh Churely, the correfpondence 
Oe not fiate that he was ever known to wifitany Chureh in the neighbour- 

vod; which, confidering the extreme facility with which he could be con- 
teyed from place to place, would have been attended with very little exert 
tion, even if the Churches of Apiley and Crawley had not both been within 
the diftance of two miles from Woburn. Neither does the “Correspondence” 
contain the leaft intimation that his Grace ever attended Public Worthip’ 
When in London, or that, whether in town -or country, he employed x 
Chaplain to perform Divine Service in his own family. “Fhe entire abfence 
of ail proof of fuch nature in a publication, the avowed obje@t of whiclr 
was the vindication of the Duke’s chara@er from the charge of irreligion, 
islurely the ftrongeft potiible confirmation of that charge. 

But in the entire ablence of that kind of proof which could alone reple 
the charge of irreligion from the memory of the late Duke of Bedford, the 
publifier of the correfpondence employs an artifice, which is evidently 
adopted by the European Reviewers, and than which nothing could more 
ftrongly evinee the extreine weakne!s of the caufe which both endeavour ta 
defend. This artifice confifis iy affuming that the truth of the above charge 
depended entirely upon the accuracy of the ftatements of Mr. Bowles re- 
ue the emptying of the fith-pond, and the payment of laboyrers, ow a 

unday ; and it will not be contendgg by Mr. Adam himfelf that the effee 
of the correfpondence extends beyond a refutation of that fingle flate- 
ment. But it happens that the facts therein alleged are altogether unne- 
cellary to fupport the charge of irreligion—they are fo little relied on in 
fupport of that charge that they were originally brought forward only inci- 
dentally, in the form of a note, and by way rather of illufiration Xo of 
proof—and their entire omiflion does not in the leaft weaken the charge, as 
thay be feen by confulting that edition of Mr. Bowles’s letter to Mr. Fox, 
1) which he gandidly fuppretied the nofe it quetiion, in confequence of hig 
having received information that the facts alluded to were controverted, 
As that edition is twice referred to, in the correfpondence, by Mr. Bowles, 
60 account of fach fuppreffion, and as Mr. Adam does not challenge any 
of the flatemerits therein contained, it mult be prefymed that the whole 

thofle 
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thofe fialements, at leaft as they relate to the Duke’s charaéter in regard (9 
religion, are correét. And if fo, the charge of irreligion is not only unre. 
futed, but it is virtually admitted by the advocate who undertook its refi. 
tation. . 

As, however, it was thought expedient to publifh the correpondenee, in 
order to induce the public to believe that the Duke’s memory was vindi- 
cated from the charge of itreligion, by the refutation of two faéts which 
had been alledged againfi him as breaches of the fabbath; it is to be pre. 
fumed, that, at leaft, the refutation of thofe fas is complete. But this 
we will venture to fay, is very far from being the cafe. The whole and 
fole efizct of the correfpondence, is to fix the entire refponfibility for the 
truth of thofe fa&s on Edward Maniell, the old ; arith clerk of Woburn 















For it is impothble, alte ufal of the correfpondence, to doubt that the 
faid Edward Mandell. bet ‘communicated to Mr. Agutter the information 
which: Mita , Bowles. It is true Edward Manfell, afterwards, 
in his let end in his examination by the agents of the 


he ever gave fuch information to Mr. A, or to 

BHO, in toto, and Mr, Adam iniifts manly on that 

th he is flated to have had with Mr. Agtiet 
ion is placed beyend all doubt by M 
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don, Ba by Mr. Bowles in his “ obfervations on thé cor- 
re[pondenee.” 1 eselore, the whole of the teitimony of Edward 
Maniell; on thi is invalidated. For if a witnefs be deteled in 
one falhhood, the ref of his fiory cannot deferve any credit. Befide,a 
great deal of | ty, and even of fulpicion, hangs about his communica- 


tion with Mr, Agatter in 1803. That gentleman, in the month of January, 
in the fame year, addreffed a letter, fent by the poft, to the parith clerk of 
Woburn, defiring him to recal to his recollection fome particulars of the 
converfation fome yéars before in the parith church, and either to confirm 
or refute the charges about the emptying of the pond and the payment of 
labourers on a Sunday. No anfwer to this letter having been received at 
the beginning of June following, Mr. A. addrefled another letter, in the 
fame manner, and for the fame purpofe, At this time the correfpondence 
between Mr. Adam and Mr. Bowles had commenced. A letter then ap- 
peared, figned Edward Manfell, and addrefied to Mr. Agutter, but without a 
date.. The caufe of Mr. Agutter’s firft letter not being fooner arrived is 
thus explained, ‘ Your letters being given to the prelent parith clerk of 
Woburn, they were not fhewn to me, who was clerk at the time you [peak 
of, till this morning.”—An expreifion which implies that the 2d letter had 


been received fome time before it was fhewn to E. M.—The above ° 


affertion may be very true, but it is alfo very remarkable ; and, unlels 
a fatality attends the parith clerks of Woburn, rendering their conduét in- 
explicable, it certainly requires explanation. The prefent parith clerk, 
upon perufing Mr. Agutter’s letters, mufi have known that they were in- 
tended for his predecetfor. Why did he not inftantly forward them to the 

rfon to whom they were addrefled? What became of them during the 
time that they remained unanfwered? The-perfon receiving them mutt 
have feen that they related to a fubje@ of high importance to the noble 
family, whofe fayour could not be indifferent to him, Did he, undef 
fuch circumftances, keep thofe letters in his poffeffion, and refrain fiom 
fhewing them to his Reétor, or to any other friend of that family? OF 


if he was aot guilty of fuch a fuppreflion, did the perfon to whom he com- 
, pen munical 
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hhinicated them deem it anneceflary, during fo longa time, (not lefs than 
five months, with regard to the firlt) to thew them to Edward Manfell, or 
even to afk him whether the converlation flated in them had aétually oe- 
curred. Was no indignation excited by to foul a calumny againil the me- 
mory of the deceafed Duke, or was it apprehended, at shat time, that the 
charge could not be safch invefligated? At length, however, an an{wer to 
Mr. Agutter’s letters appears, figned Edward Mantell, and, of courfe, pur- 

rting to be written by him. But Mr, Bowles, in his letter to Mr. Adam, 


‘dated Augeft 6, 1803, charges that the anfwer was not written by Edward 


Maniell, but was evidently in the fame hand writing as fome papers which 


“Mr. Adam had produced to M. B. The latter gentleman further oblerves, 


that the letter bears internal evidence that it was not even of EF. M1.’s dicta- 
tion, citcumftances which he juftly contiders as having “the appearance of 
duplicity.” And although Mr. Adam, in a fubfequent letter to Mr. B. fays, 
“1 do not think the letter affords internal evidence that it is not Manfell’s,” 


‘it neverthele!s appears afterwards, by Mr. Adam’s own admiffion, that the 


letter in queftion was neither written nor dilated by Edward Manfell, 

All thefe circumftances are tirongly confirmatory of the faé@ {lated by Mr. 
Agutter, that, in 1797, he was informed by Edward Manfell of the pond 
being emptied, and of the labourers being paid their wages on a Sunday, 
A fact, of the truth of which the declaration of fuch a man as Mr. Agutter 


was fufficient proof, if it had not been confirmed by Mrs. Haddon, but 


which the condu@ of Edward Manfell himfelf, in 1803, notwithftandiny 
his formal denial of it, virtually confirms. ‘That fa¢t, therefore, is eftablith- 
ed on grounds which cannot be fhaken. And although the trath of the 
eircumttances, related by FE. M. to Mr, Agutter, is pofitively denied by teve- 
ral perfons, whofe declarations (not depolitions, as they have been termed) 
are given in the correfpondence ; yet thofe declarations, being made at a 
time when the prefent Duke of Bedford was known to take a lively intereir 
in the fubjeét to which they relate, cannot be allowed to countervail the 
fpontaneous declaration, in 1797, (when a breach of the fabbath did not 


‘excite very flrong fenfations at Woburn,) of Edward Manfell, who can- 


not be fuppofed to have been unacquainted with the truth, who could 
have no puilible intereft in reporting a falthood, and whole invention of the 
flory in queftion is a fuppofition too wild and prepoiterous to be entertained 
fora fingle moment. Indeed, we do not hefitate to declare, that his rela- 
tion of that ftory at sAat time, a fa&t which is incontrovertibly eltablithed, is 
more than futficient to counterbalance the declarations of the other witneifes 
at atime when it would require uncommon boldnefs in oir inhabitant of 


_ Woburn, to aflert the truth of faéis difputed by fuch high authority. 


It is true the teftimony of Edward Manfell himfelf is brought forward in 
fupport of thofe declarations. -But that teftimony, befides being accompa. 
nied with circumftances of myitery and apparent contrivance which feem 
to denote daplicity, is completely disproved by being thewn to be, in patt, 
undoubtedly falle; and it thereby ferves to diferedit the other evidence 
adduced in the fame caufe. It, moreover, deferves particular notice that 
the witnefs who was moi likely to know the truth is not brought forward, 
Mr. Farey, the late Duke’s fteward is able to fay, pethaps, more pofitively 
than any other perfon, whether a pend was etiptied, and whether labourers 
Were paid their wages on a Sunday, during his adminiftration at Woburn ; 
and although it would be impotlible to do away the effe& of the converfa- 
fen at Webura in 1797 between Mr. Agutter and E. Manfel!, yet the 


. pofitive 
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politive and anequivocal denial by Mr. Farey, of the fasts related ip that 


converfation, would have done more towards weakening the credibility of 





: tho‘e facts than the evidence of all the witnelies who have been produced; 
Wi and the non-production of Mr, F. on fuch an occalion moft ftrongly fayouss 
es the fuppoiition that thofe facts really occurred. 
i Atall events it mutt be admitted to be infivitely more difficult to reconcile 
i the declaration, fo clearly proved to be made by Edward Mantell in 1797, 
tag with the nov-existence of the circumiiances contained in it, than the ge. 
ig clarations of the witnefles in 1803, with the existence of thole civown- 
: a ftances. 
: Let now the European Reviewers jultify the opinion whieh they have 
fo prefumed to publith, that the refutation of the charges againti the Duke of 
a Bedford, which are the fubject of the correfpondence between Mr. Adam 
dj and Mr. Bowles, és complete. To make that refutation complete, we have 
os. fhewn that the memory of the late Duke mutt be vindicated againii the 
‘a charge of irreligion; an attempt, too Quixotic for any one to make. lo. 
Ai fiead, hawever, of the corsefpondence having produced fuch a vindication, 
tr it has failed to refute completely even the charges rel(pecting the emptying 
4 of the pend, and the payment of the laboyrers ona Sunday, For the weight 
ai) of evidence is, as we have {hewn, cather in confirmation than in refutation 
; af thote charges. 


Mr. Bowles, juftly fenfible thet he was not under any obligation, en his 
owwaccount, to eltablith the truth of the imformation which he had com- 


ih municated toth@ public, on the authority of Mr. Agutter, and, indeed, of 
i the partth-clerk of Woburn, exprelsly and generonily diiclaims, in his obser 
i vations on the correfpondence, ail with ‘ to deprive the memory of the 
: decealed nobleman of any benefit which can be derived from the molt 


favourable conticuctionof the documents before the public.” Having com- 
pletely juttiied bimfelf for animadverting on the charatter of the late 
Duke of Bedford, and having thewn that he could not with jufiice to him 
Self have complied with Mr, Adain’s requifition to publifh wislowt any com- 
* ment, the documents furnifhed bim by that gentleman, (a requifition which 
4 certainly ought never to bave been made,) he gefers, ashe fafely may, fer 
* his julliGication in publifhing the controverted facts, to the correfponden¢e 
itfelf; and.with regaed to the charafter of the decea‘ed nobleman, gn the 


: fenre of religion, he contents him!clf with fuggeflir g, in the gentleit terms, — 
§ that the attempted vindication of that character had failed, This conduet 

: on the part of Mr. B., particulariy after the uncandid attempt which had 
a been made to enfnate him into an inculpation of himfelf, was ex- 
| tremely liberal; and it gave a dignity to the triumph which he thus ob- 
: | tained without bringing forward the whole of bis force. It would have 


been wile in the Duke’s.advocates:to Jet the matter reft here. Inflead of 

which, the Enropean Reviewers have rafbly provoked further inveliigation 

by a.mifreprclentatian fo grols, that we thought it our duty to expele it; 

aud they,have hereby exhibited a friking inttance of a truth which, in 

future, they wall do well.to remember when they ftand forward in behalf 

of “ distinguished”? charaglers~+that an injudicious friend is re ,most mis 

» chievous of enemies. But. we confels that we are not very fanguine in the expec: 

| tations we formof critics, who are fodeititute eitber of principle orof diler- 
} tion as fo-beliow high encomiums on that tifue of faliehood, fophiftry, aod 
calumny which Mr. Franc:s Plowden has denominated * An Hiftorical Re 
view of the flate of Areland; and (be publication of which NE" BOM 
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ied with circumftances of fuch foul treachery, as to induce a fulpicion 
that, notwithftanding ils profeffions to the contrary, Popery has not yet 
renounced its ancient and favourite maxim—that no faith is te be kept wth 
Hereticks. . ’ 
Weare truly happy to know that fuch a centroverfy as this can never 
atife from the conduct of the prefent Duke, who is, we underftand, fcru- 
pulonfly punctual in the difcharge of his religious duties, 


Mri..Grant’s Poems and the Literary Feurnal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sur, 


| TAKE the. advantage of this part of your plan to obferve, on the fevere 
cenfures palt on Mrs. Grant’s poems, in Baldwin’s Literary Journal for 
July 1. The Reviewer, after much Serious criticiim, where candour is by 


no means the prevailing charaéter, prepeeds to criticife Playful effufion 
that w 0 


of the authore{s with all the gravit ould be proper, for remark on.a 
tragedy or an epic poem. Butw ely for the. author, he only thews 
his Rupidity.as.well as:his malignity. He. shotee anticlimaxes where they 
seally are neceilary tothe vine the poem, and mye: rewatks oa 
gui expreflions, which | thew:heiisiperiectly capable of writing a ferious 

ifertation on the vulgacity of ‘the. 4 e of Gods and Heroes in 
‘Midas and the Golden Bippm, bat :the following paflage is what molt 
provekes his {pleen : 









Or how the Nymph* with artful wiles, 
And tea, and ¢hoedlate, and {miles, 
And every th hat could oblige ye, 
He try’d to keep Ram im. Oxyzia. 





: 
P| 





fy in the critic’s throat, for by deep 
ftudy and profound chromafegival mvestigation, he had difcovered that thole 
beverages were not imcommon wfe in the days of Ulyfies, This is exactly 
the critici/im that Prior forefaw a century ago: 


But Sir, at fix, (’tis now past three,) 
Dromo must make my master’s tea; 
Tea, fays a eritic big with laughter, 
Was found fome twenty ages alter, 
Poets, before they write fhould read, 
"Tis very true, but we'll proceed. 


From {uch miferable critici{m as this, commondenfe protea us! 


lam, Sc. &c. 
CANDIDUS: 
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Correfpondence between Lords Redefdcle, and Fingale, wth ReficAions an th 
Principles, Views, and Conduct of tbe Lifh Papifts, and fome Strong end 
important Faéts in IlluRrat.on th. reof. 


S fevere animadverfions have been made on the correfpondence be. 

tween Lords Redefdale and Fingal. in a certain great affembly and 

in various public prints, 1 hope you will not objeét-to infert in your ex- 
cellent work the following obfervations on it. 

A. P, 


Any Englifhman endued with fagacity and moral fentiment, of arriving 
in Ireland, muft feel great horror at feeing the woefully depraved ftate of 
the mafs of its inhabitants. 

The eminent judicial fituation which Lord Redefdale fills, with great cre- 
dit to himfelf, and advantage to the public, afforded his lordfhip an ample 
opportunity of feeing this much-to-be-lamented ftate of fociety in lreland. 

It cannot be a matter of furprife, then, that be fhould mention it to 
Lord Fingal, when he fent him the commiffiols of the peace ; or, that he 
thould po nt out to him the important duties of that office, and, at the fame 
time, réprelent to his Lordthip, that a ftri@ and fpirited difcharge of them, 
by a perfon of his elevated rank, would do infinite good, by fetting an ex- 
aimple to magiftrates of an inferior clafs, whofe fupine and crimina) neg- 
le& was too obvious to efcape notice. In_ his firft letter, Lord Redefdale 
gives, as his opinion, what is well known, and of what Ireland affords 
recent and melancholy proofs, that the doétrines of the Romifh Church 
tend to produce that difaffe&tion and infubordination under a Proteftant 
ftate, whi¢h have difgraced and agitated that kingdom for more than 200 
years. , He touches upon th’s point with peculiar delicacy, and his expref- 
fions towards Lord Fingal, are not only refpeétful, but encomiattic of his 
mora! and political virtues. 

Lord Redefdale was led to believe, that Lord F. was a nobleman whofe 
education.and high rank had enlarged his mind, and exempted him from 
thofe fuperftitious prejadices, which poifon the minds of the vulgar; and 
therefore the franknefs and candour with which the former ftates them, 
fhould be confidered as a compliment to, and a‘ diftinguithed mark of con- 
fidence in the liberality of the nobleman to whom he was addrefling him- 
felf. 

The rational and laudable condu& of a numerous body of Englifh Ro- 
man ,Catholics, in condemning and renouncing the dangerous tenets of 
their religion, notwithftanding the rigid inhibitions of their clergy, in the 
year 1790, had exalted them io much in the opinjon of their Proteftant 
fellow fubjeéts, and of Lord Redefdale in particular, that his Lordthip, 
with infinite honour to himfelf, moved for, and fucceeded in procuring, 3 
repeal of the fevere penal laws againft them. Lord R. was induced to 
think, that Lord F., and the Irifh Roman Catholics of a fuperior clafs, 
were as enlightened, and as free from thofe fatal errors, as their Englifh 
fellow religionifts; but his Lordfhip’s pofitive denial of their exiftence, 
and of their deleterious effeés on fociety, though they are marked and 


" branded with the moft fevere epithets in the Statute-books of England and 


Ireland, for above 200 years, mutt cenvince the reader, that Lord oo 
ale 
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dae was much miftaken in the opinion which he had formed of the 
higher ran» of irifh Roman Catholics. 

A denial of their exifience is a dire fatire on the wifdom, the juftice, 
and humanity of the Englith and | ith Parliaments; who were driven to 
the neceflity of enacting fevere rettrictive laws, at diferent periods, in or- 
der to p eferve the conftitution from the treafonable machinations of the 
Romani its. 

Before I recal to the readers mind any of thofe particulars, I thisk it 
right to obferve* that the letters addrefled by Lord R. to Lord F. were con- 
fidential, and that he bad not the moft remote fufpicion that they would 
have been publifhed. It is univerfally well known, th t L rd R expretled 
the utmofi fu prife and concern. when he heard that the correfpondence, 
inmanutcript, was officioufl, and oftentatioutly circulated in Dublin, by 
lord I’.’s tellow-religionifis ; and we cannot hefitate to fay, that this was 
done to irritate and embitter the Popifh multitude againft the. Proteftant 
fate, and their proteftant fellow-fubjects ;_ to effect which, they have used 
every expedient which malice could devife, ‘ever fince the year 1792. If 
any cenfure be attachable to the printing of them, it lies at‘the door of 
Docror CorpinGer, titular Bifoop of Cloyne, who procured it to be done, 
and ev dently with no good défign, It was highly prefumptuous in him, 
toobtrude ou the public a furreptitious copy of the correfpondence of 
thefe noble Lords, as neither of them w-thed to have it printed. 

His main defign in this was, to give him an opportunity of exhibiting to 
the public his long and impertinent letter to Lord Redetdale, in which, 
and in his exhortation, -he affects the greateft fanctity and loyalty ? but 
fhould the reader enquire into his real chara@ter, in thofe parts of the 
county of Cork where he has refided fome years paift, they will eafily al- 
certain the validity of his preténfions to either. 1 will venture to aflert, 
that there is nota judge on any of the benches of juflice in Ireland, that 
would not fubfcribe to the fentimenis which Lord Redetdale has expretied 
of the principles of the mafs of the Irifh Romanitis; and can we have a 
more certain criterion of them ? 

Some members of a certain great aflembly have feverely cenfured the 
purp rt of thefe letters, as refleGting on the religion of a large portion of 
the Irth people; but if they examine their ftatute-book, they will find, in 
the laws enacted at different periods, with a view to fecure the conflitu- 
tion againft the ufurpations of the Roman pontiff, and the dangerous tenets 
of his {-Ctaries, opinions and epithets infinitely harther than any con- 
tained in Lord Redefdale’s letters. 

Very ftrong laws were enacted in Henry II. reign, to avert the evils 
atifing from {uch tenets. ‘The 35th of Edward I, the 27th of Edward J11, 
called the ftatute of provifors, and thé 16th of Richard Il. were tramed 
égainft the Pope’s fupremacy, -«nd to prevent his intermeddling in any 
Manner whatfoever in the aftairs of England. Lord Coke, in his 2d in- 
ftitue, tells us, that, in the debate in parliament, on the ttatute of provifors, 
“the pope for divers ufurpations is called the common enemy of the King 
aod the realin,” and that it was faid, “ that Lorn ilie mifebicfs and damnabie 
Wwlons were’ newly introduted into the court of Rome.” He adds, that 
“in the parliament roll of this ftatute, there are more fharp and biting 
Words agaiuft the pope, than in the print?” 

The 24th and 25th of Henrv Vill, which Lord Coke fays are declatory 

the common law, do not contain ftronger provifions againit the Pope's 

NO, EXXIEE, VOL. XVULt xX lupremacy, 
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Corre/pondence between Lords Redefdale, and Fingale, wth ReficAions on th 
Principles, Views, and Conduct of the Dif Papifts, and fome firong end 
important Fads in [luRrat.on th. reof. 


A’ fevere animadverfions have been made on the correfpondence bes 
tween Lords Redefdale and bingal. in a certain great affembly and 
in various public prints, 1 hope you will not objeé-to infert in your ex- 
cellent work the following obfervations on it. 

A. P, 


Any Englifhman endued with fagacity and moral fentiment, on arriving 
in Ireland, nsuft feel great horror at feeing the woefully depraved ftate of 
the mafs of its inhabitants. 

The eminent. judicial fituation which Lord Redefdale fills, with great cre- 
dit to himfelf, and advantage to the public, afforded his lordthip an ample 
opportunity of feeing this much-to-be-lamented ftate of fociety in lreland. 

{It cannot be a matter of furprife, then, that be fhould mention it to 
Lord Fingal, when he fent him the commiffiols of the peace ; cr, that he 
thould po nt out to him the important duties of that office, and, at the fame 
time, réprefent to his Lordfhip, that a firi& and fpirited difcharge of them, 
by a perfon of his elevated rank, would do infinite good, by fetting an ex- 
ainple to magiftrates of an inferior clafs, whofe fupine and criminal neg- 
le& was too obvious to efcape notice. In his firft letter, Lord. Redefdale 
gives, as his opinion, what is well known, and of what Ireland affords 
recent and melancholy proofs, that the doétrines of the Romifh Church 
tend to produce that difaffeGtion and infubordination under a Proteftant 
ftate, whigh have difgraced and agitated that ay he for more than 200 
years. . He touches upon th’s point with peculiar delicacy, and his expref- 
fions towards Lord Fingal, are not only refpeétful, but encomiattic of his 
moral and political virtues. 

Lord Redefdale was led to believe, that Lord F. was a nobleman whofe 
education.and high rank had enlarged his mind, and exempted him from 
thofe fuperititious prejadices, which poifon the minds of the vulgar; and 
therefore the frankneis and candour with which the former ftates them, 
fhould be confidered as a compliment to, and a‘diftinguithed mark of con- 
fidence in the liberality of the nobleman to whom he was addrefling him- 
felf. 

The rational and laudable conduct of a numerous body of Englifh Ro- 
man Catholics, in condemning and renouncing the dangerous tencts of 
their religion, notwithftanding the rigid inhibitions of their clergy, in the 
year 1790, had exalted them io much in the opinjon of their Proteftant 
fellow fubje&s, and of Lord Redefdale in particular, that his Lordfhip, 
with infinite honour to himfelf, moved for, and fucceeded in procuring, 3 
repeal of the fevere penal laws againft them. Lord R. was induced to 
think, that Lord F., and the Irifh Roman Catholics of a fuperior clafs, 
were as enlightened, and as free from thofe fatal errors, as their Englifh 
fellow religionifts; but his Lordthip’s pofitive denial of their exiftence, 
and of their deleterious effeéts on fociety, though they are marked and 


"branded with the moft fevere epithets in the Statute-books of England and 


Ireland, for above 200 years, muft cenvince the reader, that Lord — 
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dake was much miftaken in the opinion which he had formed of the 
higher ran ot irifh Roman Catholics. | 

A denial of thei: exiftence is a direct fatire on the wifdom, the jutftice, 
and humanity of the Englith and / ith Parliaments; who were driven to 
the neceflity of enacting fevere rettrictive laws, at diferent periods, in or- 
der to p eferve the conftitution from the treafonable machinations of the 
Romaniits. 

Before I recal to the readers mind any of thofe particulars, I think it 
right to obferve‘ that the letters addrefled by Lord R. to Lord F. were con- 
fidential, and that he bad not the moftremote fufpicion that they would 
have been publifhed. It is univerfally well known, th t L rd R expretied 
the utmofi fu prife and concern. when he heard that the correfpondence, 
inmanutcript. was officioufl, and oftentatioutly circulated in Dublin, by 
Lord I’.’s fellow-religionifis ; and we cannot hefitate to fay, that this was 
done to irritate and embitter the Popith multitude againft the. Proteftant 
flate, and their proteftant fellow-fubjects ;_ to effet which, they have used 
every expedient which malice could devife, ‘ever fince the year 1792. lf 
any cenfure be attachable to the printing of them, it lies atthe door of 
Docror CorpinGer, titular Bifbop of Cloyne, who procured it to be done, 
and ev dently with no good défign, It was highly prefumptuous in him, 
toobtrude ou the public a furreptitious copy of the correfpondence of 
thefe noble Lords, as neither of them w.fhed to have it printed. 

His main defign in this was, to give him an opportunity of exhibiting to 
the public his long and impertinent letter to Lord Redetdale, in which, 
aid in his exhortation, -he affects the greateft fanctity and loyalty ? but 
fhould the reader enquire into his real chara@er, in thofe parts of the 
county of Cork where be has refided fome years paft, they will eafily al- 
certain the validity of his preténfions to either. I wii] venture to aflert, 
that there is nota judge on any of the benches of juttice in Ireland, that 
would not fubfcribe to the fentimenis which Lord Redetdale has expretied 
of the principles of the mafs of the Irifh Romanitis; and can we have a 
more certain criterion of them ? 

Some members of a certain great affembly have feverely cenfured the 
purp rt of thefe letters, as refle&ting on the religion of a large portion of 
the Irth people; but if they examine their ftatute-book, they will find, in 
the laws enacted at different periods, with a view to fecure the conftitu- 
tion againft the ufurpations of the Roman pontiff, and the dangerous tenets 
of his {-Ctaries, opinions and epithets infinitely harther than any con- 
tained in Lord Redefdale’s letters. 

Very trong laws were enaéted in Henry II. reign, to avert the evils 
aifing from {uch tenets. "The 35th of Edward I, the 27th of Edward J11, 
called the ftatute of provifors, and thé 16th of Richard Il. were tramed 
égainft the Pope’s fupremacy, snd to prevent his intermeddling in any 
Manner whatfoever in the affairs of England. Lord Coke, in his 2d in- 
ftitute, tells us, that, in the debate in parliament, on the fiatute of provifors, 
“the pope for divers ufurpations is called the common enemy of the King 
aad the realin,” and that it was faid, “ that Lon ille mifcliefs and damnabie 
‘ifloms were’ newly introduced into the court of Rome.” He adds, that 
“in the parliament roil of this ftatute, there are more {harp and biting 
Words againft the pope, than in the print?” 

The 24th and 25th of Henrv VIII, which Lord Coke fays are declatory 

the common law, do not contain ftronger provifions againlt the Pope's 
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fupremacy, and theevils arifing from it, than the laws which I have men. 
tioned. 

.In the preamble of the latter, all the abufes committed by the Pope are 
fet forth, and it ftates, “aw rein the Bi/bip of Rome aforefaid; hath not only 
t nto be blamed jor hisujurpations in ibe premifes, but alfe for his abufing and 
be uil'»g your f beds, pretending and p rfuading them, that be bath power te 
diffe with all bxman laws, ujes, and cuftoms of all realms.” Vtenaéts the 
penalty of a premunire aga nft the aiders, connfeliors, and abetiors of fuch 
pra@t ces, which was annexed to them by the 160th of Richard II. 

'y the baneful operation of fuch do@trines, in abujing, beguiling, and je 
ducire fubjects fem thar allegiance, King John in the 13th century was 
deprived of his crown, and, in the year 1798, a treafonable attempt was 
made to fhake the pillars of our gracious monarch’s throne, though, during 
his reign, and by his interference, the bulk of the penal Jaws againft the 
Irith Papifts Las been repealed. ‘The tenets of the Romith church be- 
came fo tatal t» the peace of fociety, and dangerous to the proteftant ftate, 
in the 16th and 17th centuries that, in various penal laws, enacted in both 
kin: doms, they were branded with the epithets, fuper/fitious and idolatrous, 
ampios, b reti al and d.mnab!e. 

it muft attonifh the read r, then, to hear Lord Redefdale fo feverely con- 
demned, for having lamented in mild terms, and in a private letter to an 
individual, the evil effects of thefe tenets; though, for many years patft, 
they have ben productive of treafonable confpiracies, of infurrections and 
matfacres ; and tho gh at this time, nothing buta ftrong military force, 
and a numerous yeomanry under arms in the metropolis, preferves it from 
defiru tion, and the King’s government from being completely fubverted. 

For many months paft, another infurrection has b en dreaded, and the 
alarm has een fo g eat, that the garrifun have often been called out and 
under arms. 

Lord Clare, the predeceffor of Lord Redefdale, frequently ftated in the 
Ir fh Parliament, the licentioufnets of the mas of the Irith peeople, occa 
fioned by religious prejudices. In the year 1793, he declared in debate, 
that if the Roman Catholics were indulged in their notions of emancipa- 
tion, Eng! ad would have to win Ireland again with the fword. and his 
prediction was, in a great meature, verified by the rebellion of 1793. A 
few month before his death, he gave a ftrong reprefentation of their cis 
aflection in be imperial Howfe of Lords; and. every perfon admired his 
manly hol nefs in doing fo, except thofe who were led, by finifter motives, 
to conceal the actual ftate of that kingdom. Lord Chefterfield faid in his 
{peech to the Irith Parliament, in the year 1745; ‘* The meafaies that 
hav. been hitherto taken, to prevent the growth of Popery, have, I hope, 
had fo ¢,and will fill have greater, effect; however, I leave to your con- 
fideration, whether n. thing further can beelone, either by new laws, or by 
the more effectual execution of thofe in being, to fecure sbis nation, again 


the ea’ vamber of papifts, wh fe fpeculative errors would deferve pity, if 


ther ernie ous influence upon ctvil fociety did not boib require and authovfe 
réftrais’” 

In former times eminent ftatefmen were admired for their open and 
man!) defeace of the Proteftant Church ; but nothing fo ftrongly marks 4 
dercliciion of re igious principle, at this time, as the unqualified abufe 
which has beeu uttered againft Lord Redefdale, for having candidly declare’ 
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his fentiments of the alarming ftate of Irifh Popery in private letters to an 
individual. 

In the following Irith ftatutes, the reader will find a woeful piture of the 
depraved fiate of the Irith peop'e, 3d of Geo. ILI. cap. 19. 5th Geo. ITT. 
ap 8.13 and 14th Geo. III. cap. 45. 15th and 16th Geo. IIL. cap. 21. 
17 and 18th Geo. IIT. cap. 49. 

The follow:ng documents will prove the licentioufnefs of the people at a 
fabfequent period, after the formation of a treafonable con{piracy to fub- 
yert the conftitution.. The proclamation of the 8th of December 1702, 
that of the 13th February 1793, one ot the 11th March 1793. The 33d 
Geo. III. cap. 2, to prevent the importation and removal of gun-powder, 
arms, and ammunition, without a licenfe. For at fo early a period they 
began to colle& arms and ammunition. The 33d Geo. III. cap. 20, to 
prevent the election or appo ntment of unlawful affembl'es. The 36th 
Geo. III. cap. 20. a moit excellent law, framed by the amiable and hv- 
mane Lord Kilwarden, who recently fell a prey to the daggers of the 
faffins. As numerous committees of affaflination were fiuing at that 
ime, and as witneffes on behalf of the crown, and fuch perfons as were 
adive in enforcing the laws, and in preferving focial order, were oftencon- 
demned and murdered, purfuant to their fentence, the 36th of George III. 
cap. 27 was-enacted, and it was entitled “ an act to make confpiring to 
murder, felony without benefit of clergy.” Lord Kilwarden was alto the 
fram:r of this wife law; and the Irifh rebels harboured the mot unrelent- 
ing hatred towards him, for his wifdom and firmness in checking their mas 
chinations. 

At this time none of thofe feverities were praétifed, which the difaf- 
feGied complained of at a fubfequent period, and to which they falfely im- 
puted the confpivacy and rebellion. Inthe following reports the reader 
will find a wovful reprefentation of the ftate of Ireland. That of the fe- 
cret committee of the Irifh Houfe of Lords in 1793, the like of the Irifh 
Houle of Commons in 1797. The proclamation of the 6th of November 
1796, the like on the 1Sth March 1797; another on the 17th May 1797, 
and one on the 22d June 1797: 

The report of the fecret committee of the Englifh Houfe of Commons, 
ordered to be printed the 15th March 1799, and another of the Imperial 
Houfe of Commons, ordered to be printed the 13th April 1801, in which 
itis ftated, that the mafs of the Irifh people are in a ftate of depravity un- 
heard of in the annals of hiftory. It is much to be lamented that the 
Englifh nation are radically ignorant of the di/pofition and principles of the 
mals of the Irith nation, notwithflanding the many well authenticated 
proofs and documents of them which are on record. Were they as well 
informed on this fubjest as Lord Redefdale, I am convinced that they would 
approve and re{pect the opinions which hehas exprefied on it to Lord Fingal ; 
and that ne Englilman attached to the coniiitution could pafs fix months 
in Ireland, without perceiving that they are well founded. From the fol- 
lowing incident the reader may conceive, how much Lord Redefdale is 
telpected in Igeland as a judge. Mr. Scal'y, a Popith barrijter, publithed a 
Pamphlet in Dublin, entitled “ An Irith Catholic’s advice to his brethren,” 


mm which he utters very bitter invectives againit the lrith proéteftants; and 


againit the conduct of the Government for many years paft; and yet he 
fpeaks thus of Lord Redefdale—* the mild, liberal, and enlightened Lord R., 
THE BENEFACTOR AND PATRON OF THE ENGLISH CarTuotics, the 
successor of the urjpofvlar Lord Clare, the patient corrector of the mistakes of his 
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predecessors, and the sagacious purifier of our laws, from that confusion of doctrine 
and practice, into which political frenzy and aistraction had plunged them.” 

Lord Fingal, in his firft antwer, ays, that the Englith Roman Catholics 
“* never cease expressing their obligations to Ld R.” for the fervices which he 
rendered them, and which I have already ftated; and he laments that his 
Lordfhip thould have an opinion unfavourable to the IJrith Catholics; his 
Lordthip fays alfo, “ that the Catholic religion is the fame every where.” 

It is well known that Lord Redefdale never would have interfered in 
favour of the Englifh Roman Catholics, had not their loyal and peaceable 
deportment for near a century, very different from that of their Irith fellow 
religionifis, convinced him that they were no longer under the influence of 
thole dangerous tenets of their church, which were a fruitful fource of 
anarchy and bloodthed, not only in England and Ireland, but in many other 
parts of Europe; but befides this, they, as I ftated before, publickly res 
nounced them. I am perfuaded that the Englith Roman Catholics will 
confider themfelves as very much A AA by Lord Fingal’s infinuation, 
that they do not differ in their principles from the Irith. 

His Lordhip, fays, “ I need not {peak of his (meaning a Roman Catho- 
lic’s) attachment to, and refpeét for an oath: were he lef{s delicate, why 
fhould he labour under any exclufion now, or have fuffered many years of 
penal reftri€tion ?” 

It is laid down asa fundamental principle of {he Roman Catholic reli- 

ion, by many general councils, particularly the fourth council of Lateran, 

. D. 1215, and that of Coniiance, that an oath of allegiance cannot bind 
one of its feCaries to a proteftant fiate, and this principle has been fre- 
quently carried into practife during feven centuries. Doctor Troy, titular 
Archbifhop of Dublin, and Mr. Francis Plowden of the Temple, have de 
clared, the former in his paftoral letter, publifhed in the year 1793, and the 
latter in a work entitled the cafe fiated, “ that the decrees of a general 
council in matters of faith and morality, when approved of by the Pope, and 
received by the church, are abfolutely infallible, and not liable to deceit or 
error.” Under the fanction of thefe councils, the Pope has frequently de- 
clared the fubjeéts of an entire kingdom abfolved from their oaths of alle- 
giance ; and many fovereign princes have loft their lives, or their thrones, 
or both, in confequence or {uch denunciations. Of the various bulls tul- 
minated againft Englifh monarchs, for the above purpofe, I fhall mention 
only that of Pius V, in which he called upon them to rife in arms againtt 
Queen Elizabeth, and to depofe her, for that, being a heretic, their oaths 
of allegiance to her were null and void, In his epiftle addrefled to the 
Earls otf Northumberland and Weftmoreland, after they had rifen in arms 
againit her, to which they were incited by that bul!, this pontiff exhorts 
them, ‘in the Lord ftoutly to perfevere in the laudable work of rebellion, 
not doubting but God would grant them afliftance ; and that if they-thould 
chance to die, in afferting the Catholic faith, and the authority of the fee 
of Rome, it were eat halier for them, with the advantage of a glorious 
death, to purchafe eternal life, than by ignominiously living with the lols 
of their louls, thamefully to obey an ungovernable woman.” 

During the dreadful rebellion which broke eut in Ireland, in 1641, the 
Trifh papifis were declared, by the bull of Pope Urban VIII, to be ab- 
folved from their oath of allegiance, and were encouraged to perfevere in 
the pious work of extirpating heretics; and Rinuncini, his nuncio in Ire 
land, denounced the terrors of excommunication againft any perions who 
fhould adhere to their oaths, For /ome time previous to the ar re 
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bellion of 1798, and until the eve of its explofion, the Irith priefts and 
their flocks, iglicited the magilirates to tender oaths of allegiance to them, 
and in many cafes to increale its fanctity and folemnity at the foot of their 
elpective altars; and yet thole very priciis, and their congregations, were 
fynous and fanguinary, as foon as the rebellion broke out. Not only the 
vulgar herd of papiiis, but many gentlemen of education made no {cruple 
of violating their oaths on that occafion. Doctor Burke, titular Bifhop of 
Offery, ina work entitled Hibernia Dominicana, and publithed in the year 
1772 in lIreiand, declared in direct terms, that an oath of allegiance to 
George III. is null and void, ‘ as long as he profefiles an heterodox reli- 
gion, or has a wife of that religion ;” and to fanction his opinion, he tells 
us, in the fame work, that the Pope’s legate, Ghillini, pronounced fuch 
an oath to be null and void; and that the Irifh could not renounce that 
tenet, “‘ that they were bound to depofe and murder heretical Sovereigns.” 

He further tells us, that thefe doctrincs were communicated hy the legate 
to the four titular archbifhops of Ireland, as a rule of faith, in four cir- 
cular letters, which Doctor Burke in his Hibernia Dominicana, fays are 
“ liters vere aurece cedroque digne.” 

Though the fecretaries of the Roman pontiff take, and violate with in- 
diference an oath of allegiance, they will not venture to take the oath of 
jupremacy, for reafons which I thall aflign, and, therefore, they are ex- 
cluded, and very properly, from enjoying the full benefit of our confii- 
tution, 

The Papal fupremacy is a fundamental article of the Romifh Church, 
and to renounce it, is regarded as a mortal fin, and an act of fuch grofs 
impiety, that the perfon guilty of it, can not get abfolution but from the 
Pope himielf, and to him he muft pay dearly for it. 

The cafe of the late Lord Dunbayne affords a ftriking inftance of this. 
He was titular Bilhop of Cloyne, and, unexpectedly getting a title,and a 
fortune, by delcent, he renounced the errors of Popery, and was, for many 
years, apparently, a rigid proteftant. 

But it appeared afterwards, that his converfion was not fincere; for 
finding his diilolation approaching, he refolved to return to the Romith 
faith, without which he thought, that he could not obtain falvation. But 
Doctor Troy, titular Archbilhop of Dublin, informed dim, that he could not 
receive him into the bofom of the church, without firit applying to his ho- 
linefs the Pope; and this befotted bigot was fo much alarmed at laft, that 
in order to propitiate him, he leftan eliate of 10001. or 1200]. a year to the 
coliege of Maynooth, though he had fome near relations in a fiate of indi- 
gence. His Lordthip’s heir at law initituted a fuit for recovermyg this 
eftate, and, having filed a bill in the court of chancery, 1n the year 1800, to 
which he made father Gahan, the prieft who adminiftered the facrament to 
him, a party, he refu‘ed to aniwer it; and again he retuled to give evidence 
0 the fame point, on a trial by jury, in the year 1803. 

In the courfeof this fuit, a Popih barrifter pleaded as an excufe for the 
Prieft’s filence, that it was contrary to the rules of bis Church to anfwer; 
and he infified on an exemption from the jurifdiction of our courts for its 
members; which fhould alarm the government, and convince them of he 
danger of allowing a popith hierarchy to be erected in the bolom of a 
protefiant ftate; and yet it is faid this meafure is at this time in the con- 
templation of the Britith cabinet. Can it be as a reward for their loyalty? 

Lord Fingal aflerts, in his firft anfwer, “ that the overthrow of the Pro- 
teftant religion, and the fetting up in its place, the Romith, was not the 
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object of the promoters of the rebellion of 1798, or of the ruffians ang 
murderers, who dilgraced this country on a late occation,” meaning the 
23d of July 1803; “and that his is well ascertained.” 

An attempt to prove the comrary mull appear to the reader a work of 


_fapererogation. That dreadful event was fo fimilar in its caules and ef 


fects, to all the [rif rebellions which took place in the 16th and 17th cep. 
turies, that no perion can entertain a doubt of the motives of the perions 
engaged in it, 

‘our years previous to the year 1798, the Inth DireCtory or Committee 
had an ambafiador conitantly refident at Paris, and during that time they 
fent many miffionasies to France, to folicit the aiiifiance of its infidel g0- 
vernment, in feparating their native country from England ; and, on the 
breaking out of that d.eadtul rebellion, they denounced cud mailacred in- 
difcriminately, Their conduct was fimilar in 1041, for they inveigled the 
puritans to join them in overturning the confiitution, and they afterwards 
butchered them without mercy. 

Lord Fingal fays, “‘ The Catholic wifhes no other family on the throne; 
no other conftitution; but certainly wifhes to be admitied, whenever it 
fhall be deemed expedient, to a full fhare in the benefits aod bleflings of 
that happy conttitution under which we live; a participation which | truf 
we have, and {hall continue to prove ourfelves no’ urdeterving | f." 

The penal laws were not enacted till after the revolution, and for 160 
years p'cvious to that period, the lrifh Papifis manifefied fuch trong proofs 
of difaffection, and were fo often guilty of treafonable  ombinations, of 
infurrections and maflacres, that the Proteftant ftate, for its prefeivaticn, 
was obliged to lay them under fome privations and difabilittes; and the 
parliament of Eng] nd were obliged to do fo for the fame reafons, fo early 
as the reign of Elizabeth. 

Thefe penal reft. iGtions kept the Trith Papifts in fome degree peaceful and 
and ohedient ; but we have many and undoubted proc fs that their dilaffec- 
tion continued the fame ; and of this 1 thall mention the fo!lowing notable 
initance :-—In the year 1729, the pop th or titular bifhops of Ireland ap- 
plied for, and obtained, a bull from the Pope, “to raife money, by the 
fale of indulgences, to be fpeedily applied to rettore James II]. to his right, 
and to put his Majefty George Il. and his family to the fword.” ‘The pur- 
port of the bull was, ‘that every communic:int duly confeffing, and re- 
ceivirg the facrament, on the patron days of every refpeétive parith, and 
every cunday, from t'e 1ft dy of May to September, having reperted the 
Lord's prayer five times, and once the ?pofile’s creed, and upon paying 
two-pence each time, was to have plenary indulgence for his fins ;* and 
all approved confeifors hed full power to abfolve in all cafes, with iotent 
that God wou'd fpeedily plice James II}. on the throne of England.” 
Every parifh prieft was to pay 5]. towards this fund, and to account upon 
oath for its collection. ‘Lhe whcle of this nefari: us plot is to be found in 
the Oth volume of the Journals of the Irith Houfe of Commons, firft edi- 
tion, p 342 

Ever fince the repeal of the penal laws, the Trith Papifts have difplayed 
the fame en. esomed hofiility to the proteftant ftate which they did previous 
to their ena@went. The rebellion of 1798 was framed fo early as the year 
$762, and, early in the year 1704, the Catholic Committee began a nego 
tiation, through their agent, ‘Theobald Wolfe ‘Tone, with the French irfi- 
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dels, for their affiftance, to feparate their native country from England. 

From that period to the prefent time, they have had an ambaffador at 
Paris, and have maintained an alliance with thefe enemies of the peace and 
happinefs of mankind. 

But how can it be otherwife, when they are enjoined by ther general 
councils to depofe and murder heretical hi: gs, and to maflacre their here- 
tical fubjects, and are taught that no faith is to be \ept with heretics ? 

All the moft learned divines of their church fay, that they mult never 
ceafe to extirpate heretics unlefs they are ftronger than them. 

Cardinal Bella:mine fays, “ Hxreticos non eile bello petendos, quando 
fortiores fynt nobis,’ “ We muft not make war with heretics when they 
are ftronger than us.” 

When Pius V. iffued his famous bull, commanding the Englith Papifts, 
under the pain of excommunication, to renounge their allegiance, and to 
rife in arms againfi Queen Elizabeth, they were in an embarraifed fitua- 
tion; for their conference was ftungy by difobeying the mandates of the 
Pope, and they in urred the guilt of treafon by covtorming to it. At their 
inftance, therefore, Gregory XIII. his fuccetlor, granted them a difpenta- 
tion from the rigorous obfervance of it; and they were allowed to appear 
obedient and faithful to her, till the Pope thould enjoin the contrary, or 
until they were powerful enough to rife againft her 

Lord Fingal fays, “ Catholic loyalty end allegiance, 1 need not ‘ell your 
Lordthip, weuld oblige every one of that perfuafion to re fitt and epel, 
even the head of the See of Rome, were it polhble to fuppufe, that he 
wfurper who now diflurbs the peace of the world, cou.d fend him here 
with his invading armies.” 

Tie Irith folicited the affiftance of the infidel government of France, 
when under Roberfpierre, to fepa ate their native country from ft ngland, 
and they continued to court their aliiance, after they bad extingu fhed the 
Chriftian religion ; after they vad deprived the Holy See of i's terri ories 5 
and even after they had brought to an untimel, deat., that venerable 
Pontiff Brafchi, by unheard of crueltes.’ Is it to be fu, pofid, then, that 
they have not a {trong predilection for Buonaparte, when they regard him 
as the reftorer of thei: religion; an: particularly as tuc prefent ope ma- 
nifeits fuch pariiality for him in an extraordinary degree ; tor in his bref, 
recently addreffed to him, he call. him de: dearly @ fo ed fon in br ft; and 
Vardinal Caprara, his legate, in his anfwer to ‘Talleyrand. on his commu. 
nicating to him the fuppo'ed con{piracy, fays, that the P pe a: sende ly ate 
tached to the Firft Conful. \t is weil known alto, that his Hoin< fs has or- 
dered all the French clergy to pray for the fuccef of buonaparté; and 
againtt whom? againit that gene:ous nation who charitably proteéted and 
maintained them, after they had been bunted like wild Leatts trom many 
popith countries in Europe. 

But government are in full poff ffion of the folowing f és :—that he Ca- 
tholic Committee, now fitting in Dublin, and who bruv: fecret!y continued their 
Seffions ever fince the year 1792, fent to Paris, in Se:tember 1802, a ther ime 
buffador, one Braugball, novorw: fly difaffedied, to u ge th oi: fl Cnful to 
renew the war, with offurances of the warm co-opera ton of the Infl } pifls; 
axdas he died in Irance, be bas been fucceed: d hy cne Covolly, a> pifh pri ft, 
who went to Paris lafi August, in a at; lomatic fituaion, ons ts nw rejudent 
there in that character. This Conolly was in high eftimation among all the 
heads of the Romifh Church in Dublin, and it is fuppofed, that, for this 


teafon, be was ¢hofen to fill that bigh and important fituation. . 
Y4 Mr. 
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Mr. Francis Plowden went to Ireland io the year 1801, to colle& ma. 
terials for his hiftorical review of the flate of Ireland, which contains 4 
tiffue of falfe and {candalous libels on the Enghth government, tor 
years, and on the Proteliant flate ; and he availed himfelf of the afliflance 
of Conolly, with whom he conflantly ailociated, for that pu'poie. ‘The fol. 
lowing letter was found among Conolly’s papers: 

“ My pear ConoLty,y 

I with you a good jou:ney, and fhall be much obliged to you to fend me, 
immediately on your return, a true copy of the laft oath of the Unied 
Jrithmen, and the purple oath of the Orangemen, and avy other interesting 
document you can procure. My bef refpects to Docior Iroy, the Dal- 
tons, &c. &c. 

Yours moft refpe@fully, 
Ranxcis PLowpen,” 

Can we be furprized that Mr. Plowden’s voluminous work thould be re- 
plete with grofs faifehoods and fabrications*, relative to the re e))on, 
when he had recourfe for information to perons noted for difaf ion, 
who were deeply intcrefted in concealing the enormities committed by 
the rebe’, in vilifying the King’s government, the magiftrates, and the 
military, and in calumniatiog the Irith Protettants? Lord fingal fays, 
‘* My Lord, the doctrine of allegiance is perfectly underftood, and un. 
ceafingly preached by the Catholic clergy."” ‘Lhe contrary of this is fo 
well known, that I fheu'd be led to think it was mcant as iro: y; but 
that the Romifh bifhops are obliged, at their inauguration, and the prietts 
on entering inte orders, to tave ap oach of fidelity to the Pope, which fu- 
perfedes any obligation which th-y can enter into to an heretical fiate; 
and, theretore, | prefume, that his I ord thip means allegiance to his Ho 
linefs, and not to our beloved Sovercign. ‘the bifhops’ oa:h contains the 
following paragraphs:—* The rights, privileges, and authority of the 
holy Roman church, and of our Lord the Pope, and his fucceffors, J will 
be careful to maintain, and defend, enlarge and promote. All heretics, 
fchifmatics, and rebels againtt our faid | ord, and bis fucceffors, I » il}, to 
the utmoft of my power, perfecute and impugn.” In confequence of this 





* Awong other falfe fate mene, and falle infinuations in Mr. Plowden . 
productions, i Is one, m the Post-liminious Preface, (as it 1s foolithly Ci alled) 
our memory do not fail us, re‘pecting tle Ear or HaRpwicke, and 
the officers of his regiment, many of whom were laid to have been members 
of the Orange focieties. In order to a ew the falfiood of fuch infinuation, 
we inert the following extract from the orderly bo0k of the Cambridgeshire Regt 
meat of Militia. 

“ Dablin, April 17th, 1799. 
as Regimental Orders, 

‘ The kant or Hannowicxe having been informed that feveral lo dges 
=i iocieties exift in this town, and othe: parts of Ire ‘land, formed for party 
and other milchievous purpoles, under yarious denominations, makes 1t his 
particu.ar requeit to all the officers, not to fuffer themfelyes to become 
members of any of them; and all the non- -commillioned officers and foldiers 
are linicily forbidden to be members of any fuch lodges or iocicties, or to 
frequent them under any prete ag 

Any man difcovered to have tranfgreffed this order, muft expect the 
confequeuce of fuch difobedience.” 


oath; 
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oath, William Rufus told Archbithop Anfelm, that he could not keep hig 
allegiance to his overeign and the Pope at the fame time. 

Lord Fingal then ‘mentions, as firiking proofs of the loyalty of Catholics, 
the addrefs of Dottor Coppinger, to bis flock at Cloyne, which recently ap- 

eared in the newfpapers, and the Jate exhortation of Dodor Troy, in 
Dublin. 

Nothing affords fu _h flrong evidences of popifh diffimulation in Ireland, 
as the exhortations of the Romitfh clergy, and the loyal addrefles of their 
flocks. ‘They have commonly been found to be fure prefages of a deep 
laid conf{piracy againtt the Proteflant flate; and after it has exploded in 
rebellion, their clergy generally lament, from the altar, the delufions of 
the people, and their treafonable conduct towards the beft of Sovereigns, 
and the only conflitution that affords any degree of rational liberty; though 
from the nature of their religion they muft have known, and might have 
prevented, it. ‘The dreadful rebellion of 17¢8, accompanied with fach 
infances of Popith perfidy, muft convince the reader, that no reliance is 
to be placed on the oaths or profeflions of Irith Papitts to a Proteftant flate. 
Door ‘Troy muft have known all the circumftances which preceded the 
infurre@ti n in Dublin, on the 23d of July, 1803, and yet he did not put 

overnment on their guard. The pre/ent adminiftration are convinced of 
his treachery on that occafion, aid yet for many years paft he had’ been 
treated at the Caftle with the utmo.: refpe@t, and had even received fa\ ours 
for fome perfons of his own family. His exhortation, then, to which 
Lord Fingal alludes, muft be confidered as a mockery of the fiate, an in- 
fult to the underftandings of hi Protefiant fellow-fubjedts, and an unquef- 
tionable teftimony of his want of candour, 

By his orders, exhortations compofed by himfelf. were read in many 
Popifh chapels in his diocefe, on the merning of the 24th of July, and’ a 
few hours after the infurrection and maflacre had taken place in Dublin. 
The reader muft be convinced by the following moral evidence, that thefe 
exhortations were framed previous to that dreadful event; there was no 
allufion to it in any of them, and the d ftance of the chapels in which they 
were read from the metropolis, was !o great as to make it phyfically im- 
pofiible th t they could have been framed, and fent to them, fubfequent 
to that catafirophe. The rebellion of 1798 broke out on the night of the 
23d of May, and a notice appeared easly on the morning of Thuriday the 
2ith, in the Dublin Journal, to Roman Catholics, that an addrets to the 
Lord Lieutenant, intended to be immediately prefented, and containing a 
declaration of political principles, applicable to the times, lay at certain 
houfes for fignature; and it ftated, that all tignatures mutt be given in on 
or before Saturday next, viz. the 26th of May. The names of perfons were 
fubfcribed to it, who lived in various parts fo remote from the metropolis, 
that they could not have been informed that it was in contemplation. It 
was entitled, “* The Addrefs of the Roman Catbolics of Ireland ;” though 
the contents of it could not be known to any of them, except to thofe in 
Dublin and its vicinity ; for they were not a!lowed two entire days to tub- 
fcribe it. The nares of 28 titular or Popith bifhops were fubfcribed to it, 
though fome of them lived 150 miles from the metropolis. 

There was not one of thofe prelates who could net have informed Go- 
vernment, four or five years before, that a treafonable confpiracy againtt 
the State had been formed, and that its objeét was to feparate their native 
cpuntry from England, with the aid of the French; for Papitts are bound 
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to impart in confeffion, to their priefis, the inmoft fecre's of their hearts, 
under the pain of eternal damnation. 

Though Lord Fingal has denied in his letters what is unqueftionably 
eftablithed by the uniform and indelible re ords of h.ttory, and what woe. 
ful experience has recently and incontrovertibly proved, yet 1 believe him 
to be a nobleman of great worth and undcubted loyalty. 

It unfortunately happens in the Romith church, that the clergy claim 
and exercife an unbounded afecndancy over the la ty, who ave obliged to 
fulmit implicitly their opinions and their condu& to the guidance and di. 
retion of their fpiritual paflors, by which they are led to commit the 
grofleft inconfiftencies. Lieutenant Clinch, a Papift of the Ratheoale 
corps, in the county of Dublin, was tanged on the 2d of June, 1798, for 
being concerned in the trea’onable plot of that time, and for confpiring 
with the Papifts of his corps, to murde: all its Proteftant members; and 
he confeffed to Mr. Ormiby, his captain, now a member of the Imperial 
Parliament, and to cthers, that !e and ajl the Popifh multitude in his vi. 
cinity, were perfuaded to exter into the rebellion, and to take the Unitd 
Trifhmen’s oath, at the instigasion of their paif priest, Farner Haro tp, 
though that very prieft had often exhorted them to leyalty from the altar, and 
in the prefence of their captain, Mr. Ormiby too, and advifed them to take 
an oath of allegiance. 

When a difference took place between the Eng!ifh Papifis and their 
clergy, the titular bithops, or Povith vicars apoftolic, dec ared, that “ the 
opinion of the loweft prieft in the church, is to be preferred to the mott 
Jearned among the laity.””* 

Agreeable to this principle, Lord Fingal configned his confcience and 
his underitanding to fome Popifh bifhops and priefts, who indited the let- 
ters he wrote to Lord Redefdale ; tor otherwife it cannot be fuppofed, that 
a nobleman of his acknowledged worth and and zealous loyalty would ven- 
ture to advance. what 's contr dicted by hiflory and experience. 

His Lordthip fhould be cauti us how he does fo; for his ancefior and 
many of the Popith no ility and gentry, who were members of that trea- 
fonable affembly, the Confederate Catholics of Kilsenny, loft their titles 
or eftaies, or both, in the year 1041, by entering into rebellion, at ile in- 
fiigation of their ipiritual guices. 

His Lordthip fh utd reolleét, alfo, that the folowing enormities were 
committed by fovereign Trinces at the inftance of Popith priefts. Queen 
Mary fac ificed many victims to the unrelenting fury of fanaticifm, though 
fhe had, by a folemn declaraton in council, as foon as fhe afcended the 
throne, aflured her { b et, that none of them fhould be molefied on the 


ground of relicion. Philip IIT. banithed 960,000 Mocrs from Spain, and | 


Louis XLV. a great number of Proteftants trom France. James 11. in vio- 
lation of his coronation oath, and hi. honour, folemnly pledged to his fub- 
je&ts, proceeded to overturn the confii ution in church and ftate, at the 
initigation of : epith prietis, by whom he was furrounced and influenced. 
Afier his abdicavien he was f> bl.nded wnh b'gotry, that he declared in 
his memorials, framed at St. Germains, in the midft of his ghofily ad- 
vilers, dhat th gus ie and modera.an of bis government bid been fuch, that be 
had never, fince bis acecjion te the Croqun, g v.n apy reafon of complain: ; that 
bis defire for call ng a pree Parlement was, tbat be may have ibe best oppore 
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* Original papers publifhed in 1791, relative to the relief of the Englith 
Roman Catholics, 
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tumity of undeceiving bys people, and Joewing the fincerity of thofe protestations 
be bad often made, of preferviny the liverties and properties of bis fubjéiis, and 
the Protestant ieligion, more efpccially the Chureb of England, as by law 
establijbed. 

Lurd Redefdale, in his tecond letter, laments, and very jufly, that the 
want of Chrift.an charity in the Romanifis, towards thofe who are not of 
the fame religious perfuation, has been the rea! caufe of all the unfortunate 
events, which have of late difgraced Ireland. Every perion, whole mind 
js not clouded with prejudices, or warped by bigotry, mult be fenfible of 
the truth of this alertion. That deep rooted dilaffeciion, and thole fan- 
guinary principies, for which the Popith maltitude in Ireland have been 
notorious above 200 years, are in itri€t conformity to the general councils 
of the church, which, Meiirs, Troy and Plowden inform us, are infallible 
in point of faith and morality, and not liable to deceit or er:or ; and to the 
various bulls and epifiles which the Popes have often fent to the Irith Pa- 
pilis to incite them to rife in rebellion, and to extirpate heretics; and we 
may prefume, that the Popith priefts are not guilty of tuch g ols negle@t, as 
not to difleminate among their flocks, tho’e doétrines which are preicribed 
by their church. We learn, by woeful experience, that they never ceale 
to do fo. 

The following paragraph is in the canonical oath of a Popiih prieft: 

“ | likewile, undoubtedly, receive and profess all other things delivered, 
defined, and declared, by the lacred canons and general councils, and par- 
ticularly by the Council of Trent. And I condemn, reje¢i, and anathema- 
tize all things coutrary thereto, and all herefies, which the church has con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized,” 


The Council of Trent fanctions and confirms all the impious do&rines of 


the fourth Council of Lateran. 

Lord Redefdale afferts, what is univerfally well known, that this want of 
Chriftian charity fiows from the docirine of exclutive falvation ; and yet 
Mr. Francis Plowden, an Englith Papitt, iniilis, in his pofiliminious pre- 
face, recently publifhed in London, that it is fimilar, and maintained in as 
high a degree in the Protefiant as in the Romith church; becaule it is laid 
down iv the Athanafian Creed, and in the 39 articles, that the Catholic 
faith is necellary to falvation. | 

But this tenet in the eflablifhed church alludes to the Chriflian faith ; 
and it is to be found in various parts of the New Teftament. St, Paul tells 
us. Heb. xi. 6. That without faith it is impossible to please God, St. Peter at- 
fures us, Acts, iv. 12. That there is no other name under Heaven given to men, 
by which we maybe saved, but the name of Jesus. 

In the Proteitant church this is a ipeculative opinion, which is merely 
confeflional, and does not diilurb the peace of fociety, or defiroy the hap- 
pinefs of any individual. Let a Roman Catholic aik a Member of the efta- 
blithed Church, whether he thinks he can be faved, and he will aniwer in 
the words of our Ble(fed Saviour, that a jortion of all will be saved. But this 
do@rine, which narrows the channels of infinite mercy in the Romifh 
Church, by excluding from falvation ali but its own weet’ Se was engen- 


dered in an age of gloomy ignorance, by the avarice and ambition of the 
Popes, for the purpofe of gaining profclytes by a fyftem of terror, and is 
repugnant to the moral and phyfical perfections of the Deity, fubverfive of 
his attributes of wifdom, juftice, and mercy, and mult ultimately terminate 
in Atheifm ; for any perfon who can be led to difparage the Almighty fo 
much, as to fay, that he is fo void of wildom, juflice, and mercy, as to or- 
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dain, that a fmall portion of bis creatures thal! enjoy eternal happinefs, and 
that the remainder thall be doomed to perpetual damnation, will {oon pro- 
bably become an Atheitt. 

This tenet creates in the Popifh multitude an uncharitable averfion, a cruel 
and unrelenting {pirit of periecution, which has manifelied itlelf above two 
hundred years in Ireland, and at no feafon in a more woeful degree than 
during the laft twenty years. It has been a fruitful fource of treafonable 
conipiracies, rebellions, and mailacres, for feven centuries, in many parts of 
Europe. 

Mr. Plowden muft Lave an extraordinary degree of bigotry and folly in 
making this affertion, when he dogmatically afferts, that the decifions ofan 
neral councils are infallible in matters of faith and morality ; and it is well 
known, that many of thofe councils inculcate, as a religious duty, the de- 
pofiion and murder of heretical fovereigns, the nullity of oaths to fach, 
and the extirpation of heretics ; and the hiftory of Europe uniformly proves, 
that they have never failed to put them in practice whenever they were 
numerous and firong enough to do fo, What opinion then mult we enter- 
tain of the audacity of Mr. Plowden, when he fays, in his poiiliminous pre- 
face, ‘‘ Reafon will not fecond the warmeft with to exculpate the Irith 
Chancellor, from making charges he knew to be falfe and groundle(s,” 
Such is the gro!s and infulting language, which, without any provocation, 
Mr. Plowden ufes towards the Lord High Chancellor of Ineland,; who isa 
peer of the Imperial parliament, and a member of the Privy Council. Can 
we be furprifed at his difrefpeét towards fo eminent a member of the fiate, 
when we may tairly infer froin his former works that his bigotry has made 
him an alien to our con{titution? for in his cafe ttated, he defends the in- 
fallibility of general councils, and in his Jura Anglorum, in which the reader 
expects to find our excellent conftitution vindicated, he maintains the Pope's 
fupremacy, and treats Lord Coke with much feverity, mingled with con- 
teinpt, for allerting the independence of the Britith Church from Papal 
¢lamns and ufurpations. His brother, Mr. Charles Plowden, a Popith priett, 
goes one fiep farther, for, in “ Considerations on the Modern Opinion of 
the Fallibility of the Holy See,” publithed by him in the year 1790, in 
London, he infifts on and defends the lupremacy of the Pope in the moft 
unqualified manner. It is truly alarming, that fuch docirines, which for 
many ages fhook the thrones of fovereign princes, and occafioned unutter- 
able calamities in Europe, fhould be maiatained in our times. 

As to what is fo ab‘urdly denominated Catholic emancipation, Lord 
Redefdale fays, “ I muft contels, 1 cannot believe that the lower orders of 
the people in Ireland, amongft whom the ferment principally prevails, have 
any anxiety on the fubject, except as it may be raifed iv their minds by 
others.” Every perfon converfant with the ftate of Ireland mutt be cop- 
vinced of this. What Lord Redefdale aiierts on this point, is deducible 
from the following obfervation of Lord Fingal, in his (econd letter. 

“ Thofe moft affected by the remaining reftri@ions, it is well known, 
have never excited clamour or tumult, but have been always foremott in 
oppoling them.” , 

ere his Lordthip alludes to the nobility and gentry of the Romith per- 
fuafion, who are very few in number, and who, he fays, are loyal, though 
they are moii affected by the remaining reftri@ions; by which he means 
their being excluded from parliament. The Popifh multitude, then, who 
are not affected by the remaining reftri€lions, are not only clamorons and 
tuwuliuous, but rebellious and fanguinary; which we mutt impute not to 
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grievances, but to the religious infruétions of their {piritual paftors. It 
is much to be lamented that the English nation are much miltaken on this 

int. We cannot, indeed, be furprifed at this, when the Irith Roman 
Catholics have a great number of Writers employed in England, at this time, 
to milreprelent the real ftate of Ireland, to vilify the government, and to 
calumniate the Protetiants; and they have fome of the public prints devoted 
to their lervice. | , 

THE EXPENCE OF ALL THIS IS DEFRAYED BY A FUND ANNUALLY 
COLLECTED @N THE BODY AT LARGE. 

The Englith are thus led to believe that the Irifh Papifis are in a Rate 
of oppreilion, though they are in a much better fituation than. their fellow 
religionifts in England. They enjoy the benefit of the conilitution as mach 
as the Proteftants, except a right to fit in Parliament, and an admifion to 
a few of the high confidential departments of the tiate; to which not one 
in fifty thoufand could even afpire. But it fhould be recolle&ted that they 
difgraced their native country for more than a century and a half previous 
to the revolution by treafonable con{piracies, by rebellions, maflacres, and 
invitations to foreign powers, to affilt them in feparating it from England; 
and yet during that {pace they enjoyed t4e full benefit of the constitution. 

The following perlecutions were occafioned by the fanguinary principles 
infeparable from popery, and ‘not by any difcontent excited by a déprivation 
of civil rights, of the Albigenfes and Walden(es in the 13th century, under 
the 4th council of Lateran, which Mr. Plowden altlerts is infallible in faith 
and morality, and not liable to deceit or error. Great numbers were burnt 
in England from the beginning of the 15th century til! the reformation 
was eliablifhed ; and again in Queen Mary’s reign, the perlecations in the 
Cevennes, in the Netherlands, in France, and in Germany arole folely from 
the fame caufe. So late as thé year 1732, 30,000 Proteiiants, of the ter- 
ritory of Saitzburgh in Germany, were expelled from their country in the 
depth of winter, becaufe they would not become Papilts; without clothes 
to cover them, or provifions for ther journey; for they wee not allowed 
to carry away their effets. ‘This was contrary to the treaty of Wefiphalia, 
by which the free exercile of religion was enfured to all the inhabitants of 
Germany. In the beginning of the year 102, the ele€tor of Bavaria gave 
the Lutherans in his dominions permiilion to exercife their religion publicly, 
in«their own way; and his Popifh fubjeéts made a ftrong remonflrance 

ainit it. 

I fhall conclude with an obfersation of Mr. Locke, on the Intolerant 
Spirit of Popery, occafioned by the docirine of exclufive falvation; which 
-expoles the ablurdity of Mr. Plowden’s ailertion, 

«« Neverthelefs, it is worthy to be obferved, and lamented, that the mot 
violent of thefe defenders of the truth, the oppofers of errors, the exclaime:s 
againit {chifm, do hardly ever let loofe this their zeal for God, with which 
they are fo warmed aud inflamed, unlefs where they have the civil ma 
gilirate on their fide; but fo foon as court favor has given them the better 
end of the ftaff, and they begin to feel themfelves the ftronger, then pre- 
fently peace and charity are to be laid alide ; otherwite, they are to be re- 
ligioufly obferved. Where they have not the power to carry on perfecution, 
and to become maifters, there they defire to live upon fair terms, and preach 
up toleration. When they are not firengthened with the civil power, they 
can bear. moft patiently, and unmovedly, the contagion of idolatry, fuper- 
itition, and herefy, in their neighbourhood ; of which, on other occaficns, 
the intereft of religion makes them to be extremely apprehendve, ae 
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body, therefore, in fine, neither fingle per/ons, nor churches, nay, nor even 
commonwealths, have any jutt title to invade the civil rights and worldly 
s of each other, upon pretence of religion. Thole that are of another 
opinion, would do well to confider with themlelves, how jernicious a seed of 
discord atid war, how powerful a provocation to endless hatreds, rapines, and slaugh. 
gers, they thereby furnish unto mantind. No peace and security, no not so much as 
common friendship, can ever be established or preserved amongst men, so lag as this 
oinion prevails, that dominion is founded in grace, and that religion is to be ropa 

gated by force of arms.”—Locke ON TOLERATION. 
ANTI-POPE, 


Our readers may recolleé that, in one of our late numbers, we profefled 
our intention of entering into fome difcuffion on the fubject of the Irith 
Papifts, with a view to thew the impolicy and the danger of acceding tu 
the claims of thofe who have, recently, been fo clamorous for what they, 
mot abfurdly, term Catholic Emancipation, but what we thould rather regard 
as Popish ascendancy, But our able corre{pondent has anticipated fo many 
of our obfervations and arguments, on this topic, that but little would re- 
main for us to fay. We fhall, however, refume the fubject ourfelves, un- 
le(s our correfpondent, which we eatnelily hepe, fhould be induced to cone 
tinue it, and to direét his attention to that part of it, which is connedied 
with the claims fucce(lsfully urged, fome years ago, by Mr. Grattan, who 
pledged himielf, if our memory fail us not, that no farther claims would be 
urged, and that the Romanifts were completely fatisfied.. In the mean 
time, we eafneiily recommend the very important facts, ftated by our cor- 
relpondent, to the moft ferious attention of thofe who are entrufted with 
the government of the country, as well as to the noblemen and gentlemen 
who have been the inconfiderate advocates otf the Papal claims, and to the 
Protestant Pustic at large. Thole facts are derived from fuch autho- 
rity as leaves not a thadow of doubt on our minds of*their perfect authen- 
ticity ; but, auxious for the eliablifhment of truth, beyond moft other con- 
fiderations, we challenge a confutation of all or of any of them, by any of 
the Romith advocates who are employed in this country, for promoting the 
views of their Church, and for enforcing the pretenfions of their party.— 
They are damning fact:, and, if not thaken, mult be decifive of the queiiion 
at illue.—Epiror. 


VINDICATION OF THE GENFRAL CHARACTER OF THE VOLUNTEERS 
Of THE UNITED EMPIRE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


g TO THE EDITOR, 
Sik, 
] DID not receive your Magazine, though I am aconftant fubfcriber to it, 
.for the month of April, till a few days fince, otherwife I thould not 
have fuffered the letter of your correfpondent, who takes the fignature of 
B, on the “ Jrveverence of a Volunteer Corps,” to pals fo long unnoticed. 
As I am always ready to judge favorably and charitably of the motives of 
men, where I think truth and propriety will bear me out, I thall willingly 
attribute the zeal which is exhibited by your correfpondent to his regard 
for religion, and for decorum and decency in religious worfhip: but I muft 
at the ame time take the liberty of obferving that in my humble opinioa 
he has not taken the wifeft method of exhibiting his seal tn that caufe, I 


am ready enough to allow that the indecency and “ irreverence” of acertain 
nameleis velunteer corps, which he notices in his letter, was ee 
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fble in the higheft degree; but I think the mode in which. that circum- 
fiance has been brought forward to the public notice, is, to fay the belt of 
it, extremely ill-judged. What I obje& to is that the’ whole of this bufinefs 
has been conducied anonymously: if it was proper to bring forward the cir- 
cumitance at all, it fhould have been done in an open and manly manner. 
The name of the detter-writer, the name of the voluxteer-corss, and the name 
of the “ city formerly diltinguifhed for its attachment to the caufe of loyalty 
and religion,” are all concealed! If it were right to conceal thefe particu- 
lars from the public, it would alfo have been right in my humble opinion to 
have concealed the “ irreverent” conduct of which the Jefter-writer juttly 
complains, from the public eye, or at lealt from the public at large. I think it 
might have had a very good effect if the circumitances mentioned by your 
corre{pondent had been properly noticed and circulated only in the formerly 
loyal city, and its immediate neighbourhood, where the offence was given ; 
becaufe in fuch cafe it would have fixed the blame where it was juitly 
dae, namely upon one particular corps of volunteers which had given fuch 
jut public offence. But the mode of caftigation which your correfpond- 
eat has thought fit to adopt, appears to me very likely to induce the puélic at 
large to think less favourably of the aggregate body of volunteers throughout the 
united empire than they ought to think, For it feems hardly pofiible, that 
any other effect (hould be produced by laying before the public inftances of 
the “ irreverence of a volunteer corps,” in a formerly loyal city—the in- 
decorum of a nameless Earl in receiving the colours frem the hand of his 
countefs in a molt velgar and indecorous manner; or fome few folitary 
inflances of volunteers exerciling during the hours of divine fervice on the 
day more immediately dedicated to the honour and worthip of Almighty 
God, Thele circumitances have all very recently been detailed in the 
public prints of the day, and certainly muft tend to fix a ftigma on the 
whole body of Volunteers, who may naturally be expected to aét in the 
fame improper manner, in a thouiand inflances which have not been 
fubmitted to the public eye, 

The Volunteer {y{ftem, Mr. Editor, has lately created very warm debates 
in the Houle of Commons; its parfizans and adverfaries have certainly 
puthed their re{pective opinions to an extreme: on the one hand, ftatin 
that the Volunteer force of the realm migit be confidered as equal in dif- 
cipline to regular forces, and {uperior to them in exertion as being aQuated 
by a fenfe of the great ltake they have to defend: on the other hand it has 
been faid that they are foldiers only for a review, and not for real fervice, 
and that they would probably turn their backs to the enenty at the firft ap- 
pearance of real danger; nay, a certain military character has thought pro- 
per to rife up in the fenate, and explicitly declare he would rather com- 
mand a body of peafants armed with pitchforks, pikes, &c. than the belt 
armed and beft difviplined volunteer corps in the united kingdom,’ The 
trath in all probability lies in the middie opinion... No impertial .perfon 
can for an inftant believe that thofe whofe habits have hitherto -been con- 
verfant only with the calm and peaceful fcenes of domeftic life, can be 
equal in order and di\cipline to thofe whofe bufinefs and profefion are the 
ule and cxercile of arms: but again, it may fairly be fuppofed, that thofe 
who, from a deep fenfe of the magnitude of the danger which furrounded 
us, have voluntarily and fatriotically stepped forward to defend whatfoever is 
near and dear.to the heart of man, will contend with the enemy of God: and 
geodness; and refift the proud and insolent distus ber of the world’s rae and ovr 
most bitter and implacable enemy fo long as life remains. I candidly own m ; 
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felf, Mr. Editor, 2 warm and fleady friend of the volunteet-fyftem ; as { 
em firmly perfuaded that if the plan had not been carried on to the extent 
which it now is we fhould long fince have ceafed to be a nation; and 
nintt therefore ‘have bent beneath the iron yoke of a proud, an iniolent, 
and an atheiftical foreign ufarper.. By rifing up unanimoully, as though it 
were one man, in defence of our beloved king and glorious conflitution, we 
have, by the blefling of Almighty God upon us, hitherto been able to fet at 
nought the threats of wicked men; and | hope, by the protection of the 
fame {upreme and all powerful being, we fhall ftill be preferved in {afety. 

But tocome tothe point which is more immediately the object of my pre- 
fent addrefs, - From the obfervations I have myfelf been enabled te make; 
and from the intelligence J have received from thofe whofe knowledge has 
been far more extended than my own; | am induced to believe that the 
charges brought againtt a particular volunieer-corps, by your correfpondent, 
and againft other volunteer corps by different anonymous f{cribblers in the 
various publications of the day, are fo far from being the character of the 
aggregate body of volunteers throughout the united kingdom; that they 
are, on the contrary, remarkable for their devout and exemplary attendance 
on divine worthip; for their attention to military difcipline, and improve- 
ment in the ufe of arms; and for every duty which is becoming in @ chris 
tian soldier, and in thofe who voluntarily enlified themfelves in the fervice of 
their country, their king, and their God. Amongft the vaft body of volun- 
teers now in arms it is very likely fome acts if indoterent might be adduced 
againft (ome of them, but it is not furely becoming in any one to place thofe 
errors in the moft glaring light before the public eye, neither do I conceive 
it can pofiibly anfwer any one good purpofe whatloever. Let us fairly and 
impartially weigh their merits againit their demerits, and I am apt to believe 
that the former will greatly outweigh the latter. For my own part, as a 
fingle individual, I think it my duty to exprefs on every proper occafion 
that warm refpe@t which I feel for the general merit of, and that fincere gra- 
titude which I owe, the loyal and patriotic volunteers of the united king- 
dom, for their eminent fervices which they have already done, and are ftill 
ready to do in the hour of danger, for my dear King and beloved Country. 
Amidit the wreck of empires and the ruin of flates; the revolutions and 
counter-revolutions which daily happen around us; may the glorious, free, 
and happy conftitution of this united kingdom ftill remain; and may the 
bleffing and proté¢fion of Almighty power ftill overfhadow us to the lateft 
polterity and remoteft annals of time. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Creech St. Michael, Your very obedient and humble Servant, 
June 10, 1804. THOMAS COMBER 


N. B. Our correfpondent B, tran{mitted to us the name of the corps, 
whole irreverence he fo properly centured ; and of the city in which the 
circumflance occurred. We did not then, nor do we now, think it neceflary 
to publith either.—Epiror. 
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TO OUR READERS. 





The great length of the interefting obfervations on the conduét and prin- 
ciples of the Irith Papifts has obliged ys to poftpone many articles of cri- 
ticif prepared for this Number, and the communications-of fevera! Cor- 
relpondents, which were intended for infertion. 
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